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PEEFAOE. 



The Author ia aware that plenty of able lives of St. 
Panl have already been written in every country of 
Christendom ; and were it not for one desideratum awant- 
ing, there seems to be no need of more. The religious 
readers of St. Paul's life still require to possess an accurate 
description of the places he visited in their past condition, 
as taken from history and the classics, and also in their 
present state, as actually seen by the writer. As a recent 
clerical traveller in the Bible lands of the East, let it be the 
object, therefore, in the following pages, to make the first 
humble effort adequately to supply this want to the Chris- 
tian public. To give unction to the work and to make it 
complete, the Life of the Apostle will also be given — the 
doctrines he advocated will be stated and explained— and 
the duties he enforced will be affectionately urged,r--all 
within one volume similar to that of " The Lands of the 
Messiah, Mahomet, and the Pope." 

An adequate description of the places St. Paul preached 
at, as they were in his days and as they are in our own, 
has not hitherto been given by any traveller in a con- 
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densed and consecutive form, or by anybody at a price 
within the reach of ordinary readers. Conybeare and 
Howson have in a late and large work collected a vast 
store of learning and of biblical criticism ; and they have 
combined with it much geographical detail, as to both the 
ancient and modem condition of the Localities of St. Paul ; 
and Mr. Lewin has recently published a singularly success- 
ful narrative, with corresponding allusions to all the places 
St. Paul visited. But while these eminent authors are 
evidently gifted with competent learning and piety, and 
with industry seldom equalled in the annals of sacred 
literature, not having travelled in the East, they could 
only consult at home the ordinary printed sources of 
information conveniently within their reach; and thus, 
simply because they had not traversed the track, they were 
comparatively destitute of fit opportunities for their task. 
In other words, all borrowed descriptions of places never 
seen by the describer, however elaborate they may be, 
are comparatively dreamy, fanciful, and fictitious. Bartlett 
alone has given a volume of the right sort, — he having 
been qualified in the important particular here stated. 
His book was written with adequate power and spirit of 
detail; but it professes to follow the footsteps of our Lord 
and his Apostles only, whereas the present work refers 
alone to the track of St Paul, which the late and 
lamented Mr. Bartlett never traced. No obvious remedy 
suggests itself for this defect on the part of this class of 
fireside biographers of St. Paul, but the simple one of 
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first travelling along the shores of the Mediterranean in 
that Apostle's footsteps, and thereafter writing their 
descriptions over again. 

But by far the greater portion of voyagers to the countries 
bordering on this great Sea have been laymen, and their 
tastes and talents have turned their thoughts into a diflferent 
channel. Of the few Ministers of the Church of Christ who 
have visited these hallowed regions, none of them seem to 
have thought of striking into this vein, rich and rare as the 
metal appears to be. Not a man of them has adopted the 
plan of mingling their geographical descriptions and bio- 
graphical details of the Apostle, his doctrines and duties, 
with the incidents of their journey, and with their own 
personal observations as noticed at the time and place. 
The Author, being aware before he started that this literary 
and religious position had not been fully occupied by any 
of the previous travellers, resolved in all his wanderings 
through the lands of the Messiah, Mahomet, and the Pope, 
to adopt this field as his own, by describing the present 
state of St. Paul's Localities as he actually saw them with 
his own eyes. Believing that readers will peruse the 
journeyings of St. Paul with much more interest, when 
they are minutely informed as to everything relating 
to the different places mentioned in Scripture relative to 
him, the Author was as careful as he could be to take the 
very roads by which the Apostle travelled, and to make 
the very voyages his journeys were regulated by. The 
Author did this that he might be the better enabled to 
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make his readers sympathise with St. Paul's personal 
history, as the Missionary of the Heathen ; and also that 
he might the more vividly recal his life of an age long 
gone past, and fill up the dim outline of former home- 
bound biographers. With these views of thus counter- 
signing the sacred record, with a correspondence which 
cannot be forged, the Author went firom place to place, 
beginning at Tarsus, where St. Paul was bom, and onward 
to Rome, where he suffered martyrdom. And from his 
clerical profession and earliest associations, the religious 
aspects of these hallowed regions were always to his heart 
the most interesting. 

In some instances, the Author was conscious that the 
aspect of the spot presented to his eye was the same as 
that seen by St. Paul himself. Thus Tarsus still stands as 
fair to the burning sun as it did in the infantine days of 
Saul. The Cydnus is still as cold, from the melting 
snows of the Taurus range of mountains, as it was on that 
day in which Alexander the Great, weary and overheated, 
caught his fever from bathing rashly in its stream. The 
rock overhanging the Valley of Jehoshaphat on which Saul 
stood, consenting to the death of Stephen, is still there, as 
conspicuous and enduring as ever. The identical spot 
near Damascus where Saul was struck blind may still be 
seen, as pointed out by tradition, in all the stem realities 
of antiquity. The place off the Point of Koura, at Melita, 
where the perishing crew took up the ship's anchor and 
committed themselves to the sea, and loosed the rudder 
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bands, and hoisted up the mainsail to the wind, and made 
towards the shore, is still the same ; and the very creek is 
still pointed out with the shore unto which the crew were 
minded, if it were possible, to thrust in the ship ; and the 
two contending currents, at the junction of which the ship 
was wrecked, still flow into the bay between the Selmoon 
Island and the open sea, and it is still dreaded by mari- 
ners. The seaport Puteoli, where St. Paul landed in Italy, 
is seen to this day as prominent as ever; and the three 
fountains in the Ostium Road, without the Grate at Home, 
are well known to all modem travellers. Even in countries 
where the cities were sadly altered from the lapse of time, — 
from the turning tide of civilization, and from wars and 
earthquakes, — ^it was still something for the traveller to 
know that the earth, the sea, and the sky, were the 
same as ever. And what is more interesting in these 
remote regions of the far East, the manners of the natives, 
their dresses, and their occupations, are to this day nearly 
what they were in the times of the Patriarch Job. Some 
of the cities have even ceased to exist, and the sites of 
several of them cannot now be ascertained; but in the 
dreary and deserted condition of such, lessons alike joyous 
and melancholy are to be learned, and reflections, both 
pious and political, not a few, are naturally suggested. 

Moreover, if a work such as this is likely to be accept- 
able at all times to the religious public, from it^ descriptive 
geographical commentaries, it is surely to be still more 
interesting in the present state of matters in the East. 
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Almost all the localities described are situated within the 
dominion of the Grand Turk, and have lately become the 
seat of the great struggle which is at present involving the 
whole of the Old World in war. Every information, there- 
fore, as to the present state of matters in these regions will 
certainly command attention, if given clearly and candidly. 
But on this point, as to the quialifications of the Author for 
the proper execution of his present task, it becomes him to 
write with delicacy ; but still he may repeat, that having 
been long engaged in a religious profession, — having tra- 
velled the track, and freely availed himself of the travels of 
other writers, and having successfully written the general 
incidents of his own journey, — he feels it the more incum- 
bent on him to make this second effort to be useful, by 
producing another volume for the edification of the Church, 
and the information of the public. 

For a time the Author hesitated whether his plan should 
embrace the Localities of all the Apostles, including de- 
scriptions of the island of Patmos and of the Seven 
Churches in Asia ; but he found that to do justice to so 
wide a field might extend the present work beyond the 
proper bulk, or it might deteriorate the effect of the 
whole endeavour, by compelling the writer to abridge his 
details too much. The Life and Localities of St. John 
are, therefore, reserved, probably, to become the subject of 
another volume. 

It may be well, at the very first, to state, that we found 
so many difficulties and differences of opinion existing as 
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to the chronology of the recorded events concerning St. 
Paul, that we have almost refrained from entering catego- 
rically on questions as to dates. The chronological obscu- 
rities are so great, that we have been constrained to narrate 
the biography, in a great measure, without any attempt to 
ascertain exactly the year either of St. Paulas own life, or 
of the Christian era when the particular events occurred. 
At first we thought of attempting what we hoped might 
have been an original investigation of this portion of the 
subject ; but we were so far from the many books needed, 
and the diflSculties of the task were such, and so contrary 
to the turn of our mind, that we would soon have landed 
ourselves in the same confusion and contradiction which 
are so apparent in the several conflicting statements that 
have been got up as so many systems, for the purpose of 
settling the interminable questions which have arisen on 
this head. Not only does one author seem to contradict 
another, but even the same writer sometimes seems to con- 
tradict himself. In a word, all that has been done hitherto 
on this most important point has failed to produce any 
satisfactory result. But when some writers have a pet 
theory to build up, or an objectionable one to demolish, 
they find their dates to fit as exactly as little wheels in 
their watches ; and thus, by one remarkable and perhaps 
imaginary coincidence after another, the whole machinery 
is thereby regulated to their own time of day exactly. 
After all, therefore, that the most learned, accurate, and 
impartial historians have attempted on this subject, the 
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majority of the dates can only still be regarded as so many 
approximations to the truth. The universal diversity and 
frequent contradiction only show how difficult this whole 
matter seems to be. The shrewdest course, therefore, as it 
appeared to us, was to furnish as few dates in a positive 
style as possible, and merely to take them from those writers 
whose authority was most deserving of consideration, and 
also to give the different dates assigned by different authors, 
leaving the reader to determine, in a great measure, for 
himself. 

Manse op Dolphinton, 
Ist Jarmary^ 1856. 
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ST. PAUL AND HIS LOCALITIES. 



CHAPTER I. 

THB BIRTH AND BOYHOOD OV SAUL. 

In our Eastern travels of ten thousand miles, we felt 
much pride and pleasure when passing for hundreds of miles 
by the bases of the Lebanon and Taurus mountain range. 
In this grand circuit along the eastern shores of the Levant, 
we enjoyed a distinct sight of the country, with its bold 
and beautiful beaches. It seems to have been terribly tossed 
by volcanic eruptions, and torn by earthquakes into an 
endless variety of deep ravines and perpendicular masses 
of rugged rocks, precipitous headlands, and unfathomable 
craters from burning mountains, whose fires, now extin- 
guished, had long been in very active opieratiOTi. Day by 
day some terrific mountain — such as Lebanon, or Taurus, or 
Olympus, all ten or twelve thousand feet in height — looked 
down upon us in sublime majesty from their snowy ridges. 
On the main land our eyes were feasted by a countless 
number and variety of places, all remarkable in ancient 
history; and on the ocean often were there ten or twelve 
islands seen at once by the naked eye, all beautifiil beyond 
description merely to look at, but interesting far more from 
the details of sacred and civil history. As one of these 
receded into the dim, distant horizon, another gradually rose 
from the wavesr before us> and another and another bay, 
strait, headland, or hill .attracted our notice, and sent us to 
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our Bible, or to Homer, or Yirgil, XeiiophoDj Horace jLivy, 
or Quintua CurtiiLg, Then some name was sounded from 
one to another, familiar to us all from our boyhood ; for we 
all kne^ more or less of our Bibles and of the ClasaicSj and 
everybody delighted to recal some interesting detail. With 
intense interest did we take our last look of some huge 
mountains, which seemed so long to have hung upon our 
el bow J grieving that we were to see them no morCj and 
with corresponding novelty did we catch the first glance, 
far, far away, of some other range which was to be our 
companion for daySj and the boundary of the dreary plains 
all around. 

In these regions of danger, disease, and death — of banditti, 
wild beasts, and serpents — of mosquitoes, locusts, and frogs 
by the million, the traveller, weary though he be, feela 
elevated that comparatively few Europeans are to be found 
in this tract, as far even from Gibraltar as the Mediter- 
ranean sea could carry him. Taken in minuter details, the , 
environs were generally extremely pretty, and abounding 
with apricot and peach-trees, mulberry plantations, and 
vineyards. The dark-leaved pomegranate, with its deep 
vermilion blossoms intertwined with its fairer neighbour 
the orange-tree and the stately poplar, stood before us, 
through and even over which peeped the more stately 
minaret ; and the tents or the humble huts of the Asiatics 
were scattered around, or the natives were seen drawing 
water, or bathing, or praying by the river's side at sunrise, 
or during the heat of the day they were clustered under 
their tig-trces, none being to make them afraid. And when ' 
the wayfaring man advances, he finds every inhabitant of 
these remote regions as hospitable as Abraham was of old, 
when the Lord appeared to him in the plains of Mamre. 
*' And he sat in the tent-door in the heat of the day; and he 
lift up bis eyes and looked, and, lo, three men stood by 
him: ami when he saw them, he ran to meet them from the 
tent-dooFj and bowed himself toward the ground, and sEud, 
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My lord, if now I have found favour in thy sight, pass not 
away, I pray thee, from thy servant : let a little water, I 
pray you, be fetched, and wash your feet, and rest your- 
selves under the tree : and I will fetch a morsel of bread, 
and comfort ye your hearts ; after that ye shall pass on : 
for therefore are ye come to your servant. And they said. 
So do, as thou hast said. And Abraham hastened into 
the tent unto Sarah, and said. Make ready quickly three 
measures of fine meal, knead it, and make cakes upon the 
hearth. And Abraham ran unto the herd, and fetched a 
calf tender and good, and gave it unto a young man ; and 
he hasted to dress it. And he took butter, and milk, and 
the calf which he had dressed, and set it before them ; and 
he stood by them under the tree, and they did eat.'' 

A range of mountains, clear from fog to the top, covered 
with the silver snow, and seen seaward to the distance of a 
hundred miles, extends from the bays of Pamphylia and 
of Issus without interruption into Arabia. This huge 
rampart, often twelve thousand feet in height, shuts up 
from our view Mesopotamia to the east, and Armenia to 
the north, and the desert which extends to the Persian 
Gulf. It runs in a line of mountains more or less parallel 
to the coast, and not far from the sea. The principal break 
in the continuity of this range constitutes the valley of the 
Orontes, which passes by Antioch, and opens up a channel 
for that river. One of these mountain lines is the range of 
Mount Taurus, which is so often mentioned as a great 
geographical boundary by the writers of Greece and Rome, 
and Cilicia extends partly over the Taurus itself, and partly 
between it and the sea. The other range is that of Lebanon, 
a name made sacred by the Scriptures. It proceeds in 
towering eminences towards the south, into a land of hills and 
valleys and level plains, as far as the sources of the Jordan. 
Antioch, the capital of the Grseco-Syrian kings, is situated 
in the angle where the coast line of Cilicia running east- 
ward, and that of Judaea extending northward, are brought 
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to an abrupt meeting. DunDg its course it separates into 
brancheSj forming enclosed hollows, in one of which stands 
Daniasscus* Advancing again towards the sea, it ends io a 
steep declivity at Camiel. Another branch, called the 
Antilibanus^ verges in the direction of the desert and the 
Euphrates. These rocks are calcareous, of a whitish coIouTj 
and so hard that thejr ring when smartly struck with a 
hammen The effects of volcanoes are traceable everywhere, 
and the whole coasts are often shaken with earthquakes, 
Ly ell says these earthquakes alternate periodically with 
those in Southern Italy, both being never visited at the 
same time. 

The province of Cilicia, in Asia Minor, of which Tarsus 
is the capitalj is an extensive plain surrounded by this 
range of mountains, like a bow, on the extended string 
of which stands the birthplace of St. PauL Cilicia 
comprehends two districts of nearly equal extent, but of 
different character and manners of the people. The eastern 
division is about fifteen geographical miles in breadth by 
twenty in length ; the western is ten by thirty. The 
western is called Rough Ciliciaj being a collection of the 
branches of Mount Taurus^ which come down in large 
masses to the sea, and form that projection of the coast 
which divides the Bay of Issua &om that of Pamphylia. 
The shore presents a scraggy aspect to the eye of the 
voyager. This locality possesses three passes. The first 
is immediately at the descent from Mount Taurus, on the 
way to Tarsus, through which Alexander marched from 
Cappadocia into Cilicia ; the second is 'the pass leading 
from Cilicia into Syria j and the third is the pass of 
Am an us, so called from that mountain, and it leads from 
Assyria into Cilicia. Eastern Cilicia^ or Flat Cilicia, the 
Cilicia Propria of Ptolemy, is a rich and extensive plain, 
and prolific in vegetation, well watered, and abounding in 
various kinds of grain and fruit everywhere; but the 
banana and prickly pears of this region were introduced 
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into the Mediterranean long after St. Paul's day. Eastern 
Cilicia furnished an inexhaustible supply of cedars and firs 
for ship-building. It was also noted for a species of goat, 
of whose skin cloaks and tents were made. Its breed of 
horses were so superior, that 360, one for each day of the 
year, formed part of the annual tribute to the King of 
Persia of old. The neighbourhood of Corycus produced 
large quantities of safiron. From its fertility, and still 
more from its peculiar physical configuration, it was a pos- 
session of great political influence. Walled off firom the 
neighbouring countries already named by a high barrier of 
mountains, which sweep irregularly around it from Pom- 
peiopolis, and through Cilicia to the Syrian coast on the 
west of Antioch, it was naturally, by the three passes, the 
high road of trading caravans, mercantile expeditions, and 
military marches. 

It was on this place that the decisive victory was obtained 
by Alexander over Darius, and it has since carried on its 
surface the hosts of Western Crusaders, and in our own 
day it has been the battle-field of hostile Mahommedan 
armies, Turkish and Egyptian. The Greek kings of Egypt 
endeavoured long ago to tear it from the Greek kings of 
Syria. The Komans left it at first in the possession of 
Antiochus, but the line of Mount Taurus could not per- 
manently arrest them. The letters of Cicero are among the 
earliest and most interesting monuments of Koman Cilicia.* 

The plan of our work does not embrace a detailed 
history of the localities of St. Paul, but it would be un- 
pardonable to omit some reference to those fields on which 
the pitched battle was fought for the noble empire of 
Persia founded by Cyrus. We surveyed the field, having 
mastered beforehand the minute details of the battle, 
and the marching and counter-marching of the hosts. 

* Cicero was Pro-consul of Cilicia (a.u.c. 702), and gained some success 
over the mountaineers of Amanus, for which he was rewarded with a 
triumph. 
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The battle-field lies on the banks of a. small river, then 
called the PenareSj in front of the inountEtms, and extending 
in rather a narrow stripe towards the sea* In one part the 
plain is considerably broad, and on it both armies en- 
camped* The river runs through the middle of the plain 
from the mountains to the shore, dividing it nearly into 
two equal halves. No man can read the account of this 
affair, a^ given by Qiiintus Cin^tiiiSj and see the field, without 
perceiving at a glance tliat Alexander manoeuvred Tvith 
conaiimmate dexterity to entangle Darius in the passes of 
the mountains. As the Persians were advancing from the 
plains of At!syria through the pass of Amanus, the Mace- 
donian left it open as a road for his enemy to march into 
the trap he had set for them on the plains of Issus. To 
secure bis purpose, Alexander directed one of ^his generals 
to occupy the little city of laaos with part of Iiis forces ; 
and at the same time he instructed another to march the 
cavalry through the more narrow but extended plain towards 
the Penares, and to a position where the mountains form 
a hollow like a gnilf, the extremity of which, like the bend 
of a bow, bounds and thus confines the plain* Darius 
refused to preserve liis position in the open plains of Assyria, 
and to keep part of his army as a reserve in case of 
defcat* And thus the ancient historians say, the gods blinded 
the eyes of that prince that he might rush down the 
precipice prepared for him, and thus secure the destruction 
of the Persian monarchy. 

When Darius advanced into the straight pass and narrow 
plain, Alexander saw that he had him in a trap. Heading 
the ceremony with lighted tapers, and followed by his 
whole army, Alexander ascended a moimtain in the night* 
time, and sacrificed by torch-Ughtj after the manner of his 
country, to the gods of the place* Meanwhile the soldiers 
were told to refresh themselves with food, and to be ready 
by the third watch. At a given signal, he led his troops 
quietly to their several posts by the dawn of the morning. 
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While the Persians were paying their devotions to the 
rising sun, the peasants inform them that their enemy was 
drawn up in battle array quite at hand, Darius could not 
believe it, as he imagined that Alexander was trying 
to escape. The Persians ran to their arms with great pre- 
cipitation. Darius first saw Alexander riding along the 
ranks, calmly telling his soldiers that by this single victory 
the Persian empire would be their own. On the instant, his 
little band of thirty thousand men only gave one tremen- 
dous cheer, and cried to be led on to battle. At the moment 
he plunged his right wing into the river, and charged the 
Persians, The battle was man to man, and Alexander, 
acting as a soldier, was wounded in the thigh ; but he was 
ambitious of killing Darius, who was seated on a high 
chariot. The horses of Darius's chariot being wounded, 
almost overturned Darius, who leapt down, and mounting 
another fled, and his army followed him. Alexander 
charging with his cavalry, drove the confused masses back 
into the narrow gorge they had come through. But troops 
had been planted there to await this event, and the road 
was choked up with luggage and the followers of the camp, 
so that the Persians were destroyed. Darius escaped, but 
his mother, his queen, and his two daughters and an infant 
son, were taken prisoners and treated as queens. At an 
interview on the following day, Alexander took the son of 
Darius in his arms, when the infant fondly embraced the 
warrior. Alexander was much affected, and turning to 
Haphaestion he said, " Oh that Darius had some portion 
of this tender disposition!" Sisygambus was the most 
beautiful woman in the world ; but Plutarch says that 
Alexander assigned her a sacred sanctuary in which her 
chastity would be preserved; and the historian remarks 
that at this time Alexander, like Scipio on a similar 
occasion, was etjuvenis et ccelebs et victor. 

The inhabitants of the whole of this district were, and 
still are, notorious for their robberies ; the northern portion, 
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under tte name of Isauria, providing iimamerablc strong- 
holds for marauders by land, and the soutliera, with its ex- 
cellent timber^ its cliffs, and small harbonxa, being a natural 
home for pirates. The Isaurians maintained their inde- 
pendence with such determined obstinacy, that in a later 
period of the empire, the Romans became willing to resign 
all appearance of subduing them, and were content to sur- 
round them with a cordon of forts. The oatiyes of the 
coasts of Eongh Cilicia began to extend their piracies, as the 
strength of the kings of Syria and Egypt declined. But 
the expeditions of these buccaneers of the Mediterranean 
became at last qnite intolerabla Hence the morning star 
of Pompey's prosperity rose mpidly and with great bril- 
liancy in this Eastern horizon. The whole Mediterranean 
and Levant ftom Gibraltar to Alexandria were covered 
by the pirates, so that the Romans found their navigation 
entirely cut off. Their markets were not supplied, and they 
had reason to apprehend a famine. The power of these 
pirates had its foundation in Cilicia. Many diatinguiahed 
persons assisted in their depredations, as if their employ- 
ment had been worthy of men of honour. They had 
in various places arsenals, ports, and watch-towers, all 
strongly fortified- Their fleets were well-manned, sup- 
plied with skilful pilots, and fitted for their business by 
their celerity. These buccaneers carried on the appropriate 
vocation of slave merchants, and found ample encourage- 
ment for that nefarious traflSc among the opulent Romans ; 
and the island of Delos was their great market) where 
the rich families of Eome congregated to obtain them, 
Besides, they had a parade of vanity about them more 
mortitying than their strength, in gilded stems, purple 
canopies, and plated oars, as if they triumphed in their 
villany- Music resounded, and drunken revels were 
exhibited along these coasts. Here armies were defeated, 
and there cities were taken in hundreds, and temples held 
inviolably sacred were plundered. They infested the 
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great roads, robbed the villas near the coast, and insulted 
the Romans everywhere at sea. At last the senate ap- 
pointed Pompey to put down this formidable foe. He was 
empowered to fit out five hundred galleys, and to raise an 
army of a hundred and twenty-five thousand horse and 
foot. By stationing his fleet in all quarters, he enclosed 
the pirates as if in a net, and in forty days destroyed 
them in great numbers. Such of their vessels as could 
escape the general chase retired to Cilicia, like so many 
bees into a hive, and they fortified themselves in castles on 
Moimt Taurus in a manner almost impregnable. Against 
these piratical adventurers Pompey resolved to go himself, 
with sixty of his best galleys. They waited for Pompey at 
Coracesium. A battle ensued : the corsairs were defeated, 
and the war was ended. He did not choose to put the 
prisoners to death ; but to prevent them from uniting again 
so as to give further trouble, he changed their place 
of abode and manner of civil life. He brought these free- 
booters to taste the sweets of life, by living in cities and by 
the culture of the ground. He placed them in the towns 
of Cilicia, which were almost desolate, and which received 
them with pleasure. He repaired the city of Solae, which 
had lately been dismantled, and called it Pompeiopolis, 
after his own name ; and to commemorate his triumph he 
erected a colonnade, rising from the surrounding quay and 
opening to a double row of two hundred marble columns, 
which crossed the town to the principal gate leading 
towards the country. A perpetual service was thus done 
to the cause of civilization, and this great sea was made 
safe for the traffic of merchants and the voyages of the 
Apostles. ♦ 

We anchored at Mersine, the seaport of Tarsus, and 
the mouth of the river Cydnus, situated near the western 
border of the Cilician plain. As in the days of Strabo, 
we found this river still flowing in a cold and rapid narrow 
stream from the dripping glaciers of Taurus. Its water- 
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falls still break over the same precipices, and its torrenta, ] 
when the snows are melting, still struggle mtli similar 
ohstnietiona ; but the river has suffered, many changes 
since the birth of St» Paul. The channel which floated 
the proud bark of Clf^opatra is now filled up. The Cjdnua 
rushes not now, as in the days of XenophoUj in a broad 
current, but flows lazily in straggling streamlets^ scarcely 
visible sometimes among the rocka; and flat unhealthy 
lagoons occupy the place of the ancient docks, and the 
laud at the mouth of the river has evidently encroached 
on the sea, and everything seems dreary and diseased. 
To us, solitary wanderers thousands of miles from home, 
it was a pleasing, and prond^ and profitable reflection to 
think that the footsteps of the boyish Apostle wandered 
by the banks of this river — that he batlied in these pools 
and buffeted these billows— that he climbed these moun- 
tains and traversed these plains — that his eyes often 
looked on these cataracts > and his hands often pulled off 
these fruits and flowers. 

The bed of the river reminded us of the roiigb and 
rocky channels left by the mountain torrents in the high- 
lands of Scotland, Large boulders, weD rounded, indi- 
cated tliat the force of the raging current had not only 
raised them from their bed in the mountains, but had 
rolled them along, and dashed them against one another 
with great force, so as to rx>imd off* the angles, and leave 
them shining white in the burning sun, like thousands 
of immense snowballs. It is well known that in olden 
times this position was, in the eastern basin of the Medi- 
terraneauj almost what Jlarseillea was in the western, the 
mart of commerce and the nest of pirates 5 but looking at the 
localities, it is difficult to conceive where the ships would 
find their shelter, "VVe noticed no such splendid remains of a 
harbour as at Pompeiopolis, and no such natural haven as 
at the mouth of the Issus ; but still, for about twelve miles 
up the plain, towards the base of the mountains, this river 
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is said to have been partially navigable, but it must have 
been at certain seasons only, and these by artificial means, 
and at an enormous labour. Tarsus not having been a 
maritime town, but a city situated somewhat inland, might 
partially so far overcome the natural difficulties of the 
position as to have part of the bed of the river cut like 
a canal, so as to tow up the small craft; of the ancients. 

Strabo of old tells us that at the mouth of the river the 
waters spread themselves into a lake, which by artificial 
means had been converted into docks, and formed the port 
of Tarsus. On the banks of the Cydnus below the city 
was the gymnasium, the scene of philosophic discussion 
among the aged, and of athletic exercises among the 
young. The river intersected the city and flowed through 
it, and divided it into two parts. The cascades of this 
celebrated river are remarkable, and one of them is far- 
famed as having contained the cave of the Seven Sleepers. 
The waters are limpid and very cold, being merely melted 
snow, shaded fi'om the sun, bedded in deep rock, and 
gushing with rapidity for a very short distance from the 
frozen tops of Mount Taurus, through a narrow plain down 
into the ocean. 

It was in this river that Alexander the Great incau- 
tiously bathed and caught a fever. It was now about the 
end of summer, which is excessively hot in Cilicia, and in 
the hottest part of the day, when Alexander, covered with 
sweat and dust, arriving on its banks, had a mind to bathe. 
The instant he plunged into the water he was seized with 
a violent shivering, and he was carried to his tent in a 
faint. The news of this disaster threw the whole army 
into consternation and tears. When Alexander began to 
recover his consciousness, he saw the danger of Darius 
attacking him while he was yet confined to his bed. 
Sending, therefore, for his physician, he told him that his 
speedy death would be more desirable than a slow cure ; 
and he added, " I do not so much wish to live as to fight." 
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The physician durst not, however, hazard any violent 
remedy, because Darins had offered a thousand talents as 
a reward to the man who should poison Alexander. At 
last the physician offered him a dose, but he required three 
days to prepare it. In the interval Parmenio wrote to 
warn Alexander to take care of Philip, his physician, for 
Darius had bribed him with a thousand talents (145,000^) 
and his sister in marriage. Alexander put the letter 
under his pillow, and when Philip brought the draught, 
taking the letter from under his bolster with the one 
hand, and holding the dose with the other, he gave the 
letter to Philip to read, and, fixing his eye on him, he 
swallowed the draught without hesitation. Philip said, 
" Royal sire, your recovery will soon clear me of this 
suspicion ; and the only favour I ask is, that you would be 
easy in your own mind, and suffer the medicine to operate." 
Meanwhile the physic worked so violently that Alexander 
lost almost every symptom of life, and suspicion rose into 
certainty, while Philip had no protection but in the 
integrity of his intentions. At length the physician's art 
began to gain, and in three days Alexander appeared at the 
head of his army, and everybody hailed Philip as a god. 

Tarsus lies about a dozen of miles up the river, and 
almost at the base of the Taurus range of mountains, and 
at the mouth of the narrow pass leading into Cappadocia. 
It was sometimes called by Greek writers Tapaoi, in the 
plural, perhaps in reference to a fancied resemblance in the 
form of the two divisions of the city to the wings of a bird. 
We noticed the mountains hanging over this pass, and veri- 
ing Alexander's remark that four men completely armed 
could not walk abreast in it. The city still survives, and 
is inhabited by Turks, the mere shadow of its former 
self, without trade or commerce, but its walls and ruins 
are of great extent. In the suburb was the tomb of 
the Emperor Julian, commonly called the Apostate, and 
there are yet considerable remains of the ancient city. 
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Altogether, Tarsus is not so much fallen as many of 
the anciently great towns of the same quarter. The 
population is estimated at thirty thousand. The river 
is here about two himdred feet wide, and its cold clear- 
rolling waters must have been a great comfort to the 
inhabitants of this populous city, in so hot a country, amid 
so many barren and burning rocks. It no longer flows 
through the heart of the town, as in the days of Cyrus, 
but finds its channel now half a mile to the east of it. Not 
one inscription, or any monument of beauty or of art, or 
any trace of its former magnificence now remains. The 
houses are of one story only, and terraced on the roof, and 
seem to be built of the hewn stone of the ancient edifices. 
The modem city, called Tarsoos, is about a fourth part of 
the size of the ancient one. It contains some fine build- 
ings, but it is filthy within and without with the carcases 
of dead camels, horses, cats, and dogs. We felt the heat to 
be insufierable, and the inhabitants are subjected to fevers 
more virulent and fatal even than those of Scanderoon. 

Tarsus was said to have beep built in one day by 
Sardanapalus ; but when the Greeks established themselves 
after the conquest of Alexander the Great, the inhabitants 
of Tarsus rejected this legend of the origin of their city, 
and adopted the more poetical one, foimded on the old 
fable, that Bellerophon %ad been conveyed in the course 
of his wanderings by the winged horse Pegasus to the 
country of Cilicia. They engrafted their tradition on this, 
that Pegasus had stumbled here, and left a deep impres- 
sion of his hoof; and hence, in their language, the word 
Tarsus signified a hoof or heeL According to another 
account, Pegasus lost a hoof in this quarter. Strabo, how- 
ever, states that Tarsus was founded by Triptolemus, and 
his Argive followers, who, when in search of the wandering 
lo, the beautiful mistress of Jupiter, changed by him into 
a heifer, found here the traces of her hoof imder the 
Persian supremacy. Tarsus was the residence of the 
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dependent kings of Cilicia, who had here a noble palace. 
Tarsus of old was the great thoroughfare of all who were 
going to Upper Asia, or returning from it. The Greeks 
found this city in a flourishing condition, and under the 
Seleucidae its inhabitants were chiefly of that nation. It 
was the capital of the whole province, and " no mean 
city'' (Acts xxi. 39) in the history of the ancient world. 
Its coins reveal its history to us through a long series of 
years — alike in the period which intervened between 
Xerxes and Alexander, and under the Roman sway, 
when it exulted in the name of Metropolis, and long after 
Hadrian had rebuilt it, and issued his new coinage with 
the old mythological types. Anazarbus on the Pyramus 
was a rival city, and from the time of Caracalla is found 
assuming the title of Metropolis; but it was only an 
empty honour. Strabo says that in all that relates to 
philosophy and general education, Tarsus was even more 
illustrious than Athens or Alexandria. From this descrip- 
tion, it is evident that its main character was that of a 
Greek city, where the Greek language was spoken, and 
Greek literature was studiously cultivated. But we should 
be wrong in supposing that the general population of the 
province was of Greek origin, or spoke the Greek language. 
When Cyrus came with his army from the western coast, 
and still later, when Alexander 'penetrated into Cilicia, 
they found the inhabitants barbarians. Nor is it likely 
that the old race would be destroyed, or the language 
obliterated, especially in the mountain districts, during 
the reign of the Seleucidae kings. We must rather conceive 
of Tarsus (says Conybeare and Howson) as like Brest in 
Brittany, or like Toulon in Provence, a city where the 
language of refinement is spoken and written in the midst 
of a rude population, who use a different language, and 
possess no literature of their own. 

Cyrus once remained at Tarsus for twenty days, and 
Julius Caesar spent much of his time there, and was so fond 
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of it that he named it Juliopolis. Augustus Caesar also 
favoured this city much in his day. The frail and flexible 
Antony completed his ruin in this place, when his love for 
Cleopatra awakened every dormant vice, inflamed every 
guilty passion, and totally extinguished the gleams of re- 
maining virtue. Plutarch says it began in this manner. 
When he set out on his expedition against the Parthians, 
he sent orders to Cleopatra to meet him in Cilicia, that 
she might answer some accusations which had been laid 
against her of assisting Cassius in the war. Delius, who 
was sent on this message, no sooner observed the beauty 
and address of Cleopatra than he concluded that such 
a woman, far from having anything to apprehend from the 
resentment of Antony, would certainly have great influence 
over him. He therefore paid his court to the amiable 
Egyptian, and solicited her to go, as Homer says, in 
** her best attire," into Cilicia, assuring her that she had 
nothing to fear from Antony, who was the most courtly 
general in the world. Induced by his invitations, and in 
the confidence of that beauty which had before touched the 
hearts of Csesar and of young Pompey, she entertained no 
doubt of the conquest of Antony. When Caesar and 
Pompey had her favours, she was young and inexpe- 
rienced; but she was to meet Antony at an age when 
beauty, in its full perfection, called in the maturity of 
understanding to its aid. Prepared, therefore, with such 
treasures, ornaments, and presents, as were suitable to the 
dignity and affluence of her kingdom, but chiefly relying 
on her personal charms, she set out for Cilicia. 

She sailed up the river Cydnus to Tarsus in a most 
magnificent galley. The stem was covered with gold, the 
sails were of purple, and the oars were silver : these in 
their motion kept time to the music of flutes, and pipes, 
and harps. The queen, in the dress and character of 
Venus, lay under a canopy embroidered with gold, of the 
most exquisite workmanship; while boys, like painted 
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Cupids, stood faTining her on each side of the sofa. Her 
maids were of the moat distingxiiBhed beauty, and, habited 
like the Nereids aud the Gra<;eSj assisted in the steerage and 
conduct of the vesseh The fragrance of burning incense 
was diffused along the shores^ which were covered with 
multitudes of people. Some followed the procession, and 
such numbers went down from the city to see it, that 
Antony was at last left alone on the tribunah A rumour 
was soon spread that Venus was come to feast with 
Bacchus for the benefit of Asia. Antony sent to inyite 
her to supper, but she thought it his duty to wait on her, 
and to show his politeness on her arrival- He complied- 
Antony was astonished at the magnificence of the prepara- 
tionSj but particularly at that multitude of lights, which 
were raised or let down together^ and disposed in such 
a variety of square and circular figures, that they afforded 
one of the most pleasing spectacles that has been recorded 
in history- 

The day following, Antony invited her to sup with him, 
and was ambitious to outdo her in the elegance and magni- 
ficence of the entertainment ; btit he was soon convinced 
that he came short of her in both, and he was the first to 
ridicule the meanness and vulgarity of his treat. As she 
found that Antony's humour savoured more of the camp 
than of the court, she fell into the same coarse vein, and 
played upon him without the least reserve. Such w^ere 
the variety of her powers in conversation. Her beauty, it 
was said, was neither astonishing nor inimitable^ but it 
derived a force from her wit and her fascinating niannerj 
which was absolutely irresistible. Her voice was delight- 
fully melodious, and bad the same variety of modulations 
as an instrument of many strings. She spoke many lan- 
guages, and there were few of the foreign ambassadors 
whom she answered by an interpreter. Thus the veteran ^J 
warrior fell into every idle excess of puerile amusement, ^M 
and offered at the shrine of luxury what Antipho calls the 
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greatest of all sacrifices, the sacrifice of time. Whether 
Antony were in the gay or serious humour, still she had 
something ready for his amusement. She gamed, she 
drank, she hunted, she reviewed with him ; in a word, she 
was the first cause and accomplisher of his ruin. 

Take the following as a sample of the times. Philalaa, 
a physician of Amphissa, being acquainted with one of 
Antonyms cooks, was invited to see the preparation for 
supper. When he came into the kitchen, besides an in- 
finite variety of other provisions, he observed eight wild 
boars roasting whole, and expressed his surprise at the 
number of the company for whom this enormous provision 
must have been made. The cook laughed, and said that 
the company did not exceed twelve ; but that as every dish 
was to be roasted to a single turn, and as Antony was 
uncertain as to the time when he would sup, particularly if 
an extraordinary bottle or an extraordinary vein of con- 
versation was going round, it was necessary to have a 
succession of suppers. In their morning amusements, if 
Antony had ill success at fishing, to cover his disgrace 
before Cleopatra, he would order one of his assistants to 
dive, and put on his hook such fish as had been taken before. 
Cleopatra perceiving it, aflfected to be surprised at his 
success; and when Antony let down his line, she ordered 
one of the divers to put a salt fish on his hook. When 
Antony found he had caught his fish, he drew up his line, 
and this, it may be supposed, caused no small mirth. 
" Go, General," said Cleopatra, "leave fishing to us petty 
princes of Pharus and Canopus ; your game is cities, 
kingdoms, and provinces ^^ 

But let us turn from such scenes of disgusting carnality, 
to the brightest gem of Tarsus, in its having given birth to 
Saint Paul, and, more than that, in its also having given 
him an education in all the literature, philosophy, and 
superstitions of tlie Gentiles. The Jews were, from the 
first, of a wandering spirit, and the tyranny of their own 
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princes, and the severity exercised a^lnst them under the 
cppression of a foreign yoke, conspired to scatter them 
among all the nations of the earth. Scatcely was there I 
a capital within the precincts of the Roman Empire, or 
even over the known world, in which the descendants of 
Abraham were not to be found in great numbers and 
wealth. In most cities they erectet^ synagogues, and in 
many they acquired the privilege of living under the juria- 
diction of their own chief magiatrate. It was to be ex* 
pected, therefore, that Tarsus, which was no mean city, 
the metropolis of Cilieia, and not far distant from Jud^a, 
should number among its citizens a multitude of Jew3< | 
Their connexion with their brethren in Judaea was con- 
tinually maintained, and they were bound to them by the 
links of a common language. These Aramaean Jews 
interpreted the Scriptures through the Targum. They 
used the Septuagint translation of the Bible, and were 
commonly called Hellenists, or Jews of the Grecian! 
speech, who generally lived in Greek countries, and were ' 
influenced by Greek civilization. 

Sanies parents were Jews of the Eastera Dispersion,] 
or of the Jews of Palestine ; but whether tlwj were 
Hellenists or not, is uncertain- Saul himself, however, 
muBt be ranked as a Hellenist, notwithstanding that he 
S|jeak8 of himself as a Hebrew of the Hebrews, the word 
Hebrew being used for an Aramaean Jew, as opposed to 
a Grecian or Helleniat. The parents of Saul, proud of | 
their Jewish origin, and living so near to Palestine, 
would converse generally in the ancient speech, as the 
medium of their common intercom-se, and the language of j 
their household ; but with etjual familiarity their couver- 
satiune would often be in Aramaic, In this way St. Paul 
might naturally learn his earliest sentences from the Scrip- 
tures in Hebrew, and also be familiar with the Septua- 
gint translation at an early age. At any rate, wlien he 
quotes from the Old Testament^ his quotations are from 
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that version, both when he cites it from memory and in its 
very words. 

His accurate knowledge of the original Hebrew, and 
his thorough understanding of the Greek, show distinctly 
that both languages had been equally taught him from 
his earliest years. But, notwithstanding this fact, and that 
Tarsus was tilled with a Greek population and was incorpo- 
rated with the Roman Empire, there cannot be a doubt but 
that his home was Hebrew in every sense of the word, and 
that not in name only, but in spirit, he grew up a Jewish 
boy. His earliest and in every sense his best teaching — his 
mother's — must have been that of uncontaminated here- 
ditary Judaism. He speaks of himself as set apart from his 
mother^s womb, that the Son of God should in due time 
be revealed in him, and by him preached to the heathen. 
(GaL i. 15, 16.) *' Are they Hebrews ? so am I. Are they 
Israelites ? so am I. Are they the seed of Abraham ? so am I. 
A Pharisee, and the son of a Pharisee, circumcised the 
eighth day, of the stock of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, 
a Hebrew of the Hebrews." (2 Cor. xi. 22 ; Acts xxiii. 6; 
Philip, iii. 5.) In other words, St. Paul could trace his 
descent in a direct line from Abraham, and had not been 
engrafted among the people of God as a proselyte. From 
his receiving the name of Saul, it has been supposed 
that he was the first-bom of his parents, and* that they 
had long desired such a favour from God. Whether 
Andronicus, Junia, and Herodion, whom he terms, in the 
Epistle to the Eomans, his kinsmen, were of the number 
of his blood-relations, or only belonged to the same tribe 
with him, is a question on which learned men have taken 
different sides. 

It is mentioned, as a rtradition, by Jerome, that Saul's 
parents had recently been compelled to exchange their 
native air of Giacala, a town in Galilee, for the distant 
province of Cilicia, to avoid the havoc of war, when it was 
stormed by the Romans. By some it is argued that this 
c 2 
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story involves an anachronism, and contradicts the Acts of 
the Apostles. But it need not entirely be disregarded, 
since we find St Paul speaking of himself so decidedly as 
a Hebrew of the Hebrews. There is an Ebionite story 
that Saul was not a Jew at all, but a Greek. But there 
cannot be a doubt that he was of the stock of Israel, of the 
tribe of Benjamin, and a Hebrew of the Hebrews ; that is, 
a Hebrew both by the father and the mother, and of the 
race of Jews generally most esteemed by their nation. 

Very little seems to be known of the earlier infancy of 
Saul. The exact period of his birth has not been ascer- 
tained. Some suppose that he was bom in the year 6 
of our era. On the supposition that he died A.D. 66, 
aged 68, it has been inferred from a sermon attributed to 
St. Chrysostom, that he was bom A.D. 2: but the very 
genuineness of the sermon is suspected ; and even if this 
could be ascertained, still it might be questioned if this 
father possessed any certain means of ascertaining the 
fact. Schrader in his work " Der Apostel Paulus," 1830, 
argues to prove that he was born about 14 A.D. But 
here again all is mere conjecture, but the recorded fact 
that Saul was a young man at the time of St. Stephen's 
martyrdom. He was circumcised on the eighth day by 
the name of Saul, a name fondly cherished by every 
Benjamit(^, since the days of the son of Cis, the king 
of Israel. Whether Saul was the only son, and who 
was his mother, nobody can tell ; as he does not mention 
a single fact to warrant even a conjecture. His sister's son 
is mentioned (Acts xxiii. 16) as having done him good 
service in discovering a conspiracy of some banded Jews, 
binding themselves under a curse, saying that they would 
neither eat nor drink till they had killed Paul. In the 
xvi. chapter of Romans he notices several of his kins- 
men; it may almost be surmised that there was still 
another sister, for in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
he says, " Have we not power to lead about a sister?" It 
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would have been interesting to have known something 
of his mother, and whether she lived to grieve over her 
son's apostacy, or to believe in the advent of the Messiah. 
It h certain, however, that his father was a Jew of the 
tribe of Benjamin, descended in the direct line from 
Abraham, and not engrafted among the Jews as a prose- 
lyte. He was a Roman citizen (Acts xixii. 28), which in 
the provinces was a distinction highly honourable, as it 
entitled those who possessed it to many valuable privileges. 
Nothing positive seems to be known as to the way in 
which he acquired this citizenship of Rome ; whether it was 
purchased by money, in which circumstance his father 
must have been rich, or if it had been bestowed as a 
reward for some military or civil service performed by him 
or his ancestors — whether all Tarsians were Romans, and 
what was the extent of freedom the capital of Cilicia 
enjoyed, further than that of being governed by its own laws, 
and enjoying an immunity from public taxes — whether 
Saul's father had at one period of his life been a slave 
of some Roman, and was afterwards manumitted with the 
solemnity of the Vindtcta, which conferred on the freed- 
man the ci vitas of Rome — whether, when the cause of 
Octavius and Antony eventually triumphed at Philippi, 
the Tarsians, who for their adherence to the party now the 
victors had been reduced to bondage, T^ere by a general 
edict declared entitled to their liberty, and with this free- 
dom received the citizenship of Rome — or whether, as is 
more probable, Saul was a Cilician Libertine, a manu- 
mitted slave, as many of the Jews had been slaves in the 
civil wars and were manumitted. The passage which 
describes St. Stephen's opponents calls them " Libertines ^' 
and Cyrenians, and Alexandrians, and of them of Cilicia 
and of Asia ; and as he was of the number, he may have 
been bom from a Libertine father. All these are mere hypo- 
theses, resting on conjecture only. But Tarsus was not a 
mumcipium, nor was it a colonia, like Philippi in Macedonia : 
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btit it wag an urhs libera^ like tlie Syrian Antioch. Such a 
city had the privilege of being governed by its own ma- 
gistrates , and was exempt from the occupation of a Roman 
garrison: but its citizens did not necessarily possess *the 
ci vitas of Rome* Tarsns had received great benefits , both 
from Julius Caasar and from Angnstus ; but the father of 
Saul was not on that account a Roman citizen. From Appian 
it appears that Antony gave Tarsns the privilege of an 
urbs libera^ although it had previonsly taken the side of 
Angastna, and been named Juliopolis^ after Julius Caasar, 
But LysiaSj the captain of Fort Antonia, brings out the 
fact distinctly enough that St. Paul was something more 
than a Tarsian when he asked furtherj " Tell me, art thou 
a Roman? He said. Yea. And the chief captain answered, 
With a great sum obtained I this freedom ; and Paul saidj 
But I was free born," (Acta xxii. 27, 28.) 

If little he known of Saul's infancy, less is known of 
his boyhood and early education. St. Basil says that in 
liis days Tarsus was a point of union for Syrians, Cilicians, 
Isanrlans, and Cappadocians. The wharves in the midst of 
the city were covered with merchandises and there were 
groiipa of men in various costumes, speaking different 
languages, and the haughty Eoman, and the proud Greek, 
and the Jew trading with ei^ery nation but mingling with 
none* In this mixed company, even at an early period, as 
iron sharpeneth iron, so miglit Saul become familiar with 
the activities of life and divei^ities of human character. 
But more than this, Tarsus was one of the three great 
luiiversities of the world ; and Strabo ranks it even above 
Athens and Alexandria* It was from the learned men of 
Tarsufl that the imperial family selected tutors for their 
children* In one respect it was distinguished from any 
other university ; while Athens and Alexandria were the 
resort of all the world, to Tarsus there came few or no 
strangers to receive education from the resident professors. 
The natives, therefore, engi^oased the whole attention of the 
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teachers, and they were carefully instructed in all the 
learning of the times, preparatory to their settling in 
foreign parts. In all the circumstances, then, of his parents, 
and of the advantages of the locality, it is not assuming 
too much to say, that if Saul was brought up in the 
schools of Tarsus, he would be fully instructed in all 
the liberal arts and sciences, whereby he would become 
admirably acquainted with foreign authors. 

Of Tarsus, Strabo remarks, " That in all that relates to 
philosophy, and the whole circle of education, it surpasses 
both Athens and Alexandria, and every place that could be 
mentioned, where schools of philosophers are found. And 
the difference amounts to this, — here those who are fond of 
learning are all natives, and strangers do not willingly reside 
here ; and they themselves do not remain, but finish their 
education abroad, and gladly take up their residence else- 
where, and few return ; whereas, in the other cities which I 
have just mentioned, except Alexandria, the contrary takes 
place, for many come to them and live there willingly, 
but you will see few of the natives either going abroad for 
the sake of philosophy, or caring to study it at home. 
The Alexandrians have both characters, for they receive 
many strangers, and send out of their own people not a 
few." 

But it is argued by several distinguished writers, that 
Saul would not be educated in the heathen schools of 
Tarsus ; and fancy has been set to work in drawing vivid 
pictures of the manner in which he would be taught at 
home, under the affectionate tenderness of his mother, and 
the unbounded attachment of his little sister, his only play- 
mate. They insist that, however Tarsus may have been 
celebrated for its learning and commerce, the Hebrew boy 
would not likely nor lightly be exposed to the debasing 
influence of Gentile teaching; or if he went to school, 
these say that it would not be a Greek school, but one 
connected with the synagogue, where a noisy class of 
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Jewish children would receive the rudiments of instructioti, 
seated on tlie ground with their teachers, after the manner 
of Mahommedan children in the East ; where they wrote on 
hoards J and recited what they wrote. There and thus, they 
say, Saul would learn to read and to write, going and re- 
turning under the care of some attendant, according to that 
custom which he afterwards used as an illustration in the 
Eplatle to the Gralatians, when he speaks of the law as 
the alave who conducts us to the school of Ohrist. The 
otdy circumstance tending to show that Saul, as a Jew, 
and the son of a strict Pharisee, might not have been 
allowed to attend the Gentile schools of his native town, 
arises from the fact, that classical literatnre w^as little 
appreciated generally among the Jews, because they con- 
sidered the law with the light of the traditional glosses as 
the only branch of knowledge worth the pursuit. But, 
on the other hand, the w^ri tings of Paul, and especially 
his orations at Athens, give undeniable indications that 
from his boyhood he must have been familiar with all the 
polite literature of the age; and it is obvious that this 
general knowledge of the learning, the religion, the man- 
ners and the customs of the Greeks, and also the perusal 
of their best authors, was in all probability obtained at 
Tarsus. Probably at Jerusalem, where he seems to have 
received the greatest part of his education, he could have ] 
no ojiportunity of studying the Greek learning. 

The Jews were jndiciona in the manner of conducting 
their education. To fortify their sons against sloth and 
pi:)verty, it was the invariable custom of the nation to teach 
their boys some useful manual trade. The exercise of j 
this sensible resolution of this remarkable people cannot 
be adduced in proof of the poverty, hut of the prudence of ^ 
SauVs parents. '' What is commanded of a father towards j 
a son?" says a Talmudic writer, " To circumcise him^ to 
teach him the law, and to teach him a trade," Rabbi 
Judah says, " He that teacheth not his son a trade, doth 
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the same as if he taught him to be a thief:" and Rabban 
Gamaliel saith, " He that hath a trade in his hand, to 
what is he like ? He is like a vineyard that is fenced,'* 
It were well for our own country, were the sons of all our 
^ntry taught some manual trade in like manner, and 
were they to be kept in active and anxious employment 
till they attain the age of forty years; then they would 
enjoy their ease and their dignity; having become ac- 
quainted with men and manners, as well as with books, 
their minds would never flag: whereas many such are 
miserable, because they have nothing to do, or even to 
think on. It is doubtful whether money be advantageous 
to a young man beginning the world, and it is certain that 
nine men out of every ten who go to destruction, have to 
thank the superabundance of money in youth for their 
Tuin. 

Saul chose the trade of tent-making, according to the 
translation given of the Greek word in our version of the 
New Testament ; but there has been no small difference of 
opinion as to the meaning of the word. Luther renders it 
carpet-maker. Morris and others render it " maker of 
mats" or mattresses. Michaelis and Hsenlein render it " tool- 
maker." Chrysostom and others render it a " worker in 
leather." Hug andEichhorn render it "maker of tent-cloth;" 
but most critics agree with our translators in making it as 
it is and ought to be. This craft was much in vogue at 
Tarsus, the material of which tents were commonly made 
being the hair cloth supplied by the goats of the country 
aroimd, and sold in the markets of the Levant by the 
well-known name of Cilicium, so called from Cilicia, the 
country noted for this manufacture. It was a species of 
cloth obtained by spinning and weaving the long and beau- 
tiful hair supplied by the goats of the district. For many 
weeks did this cloth constitute our only covering, when 
we lay in the desert, on the sand as our only bed, on our 
portmanteau as our only pillow, and with a large shawl 
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stretched on poles to shelter our body from the copious 
dews of the night, or the bright and burning sun of noon. 
However, the skins of animals were also employed, as they 
still are, for the like purpose, and this is said by Mr, 
Lewis to be the reason why Chrysostom sometimes desig- 
nates Saul a tent-stitcher and a leather-cutter.* 

The benefit which St. Paul derived from this branch of 
his education while he preached the Gospel, will be seen 
afterwards in the manner in which he frequently supported 
himsel£ (Acts xviii. 3 ; 1 Cor. iv. 12, &c.) 

* "We often found the natives in Eastern countries dwelling in booths, 
made of green or dry branches of trees intertwined, and sometimes plastered 
with mud. Jacob sheltered his cattle in these (Gen. xxxiii. 17); and they 
are often erected in vineyards to shelter the man who guarded the fiTiit. 
(Job xxiv. 18; Isa.i. 8.) During the feast of tabernacles, the people lived 
for a week in these booths made of green boughs. (Lev. xxiii. 42 ) Tents seem 
to have been in use before the flood ; and they are seen everywhere to this 
day, near weUs of water, and under some fig-tree if it can be found. Nearly 
all the tents mentioned in Scripture were of goat's hair, spun and woven 
by the women. (Exod. xxxv. 26.) In Western Asia there are the tents of 
this sort still in great plenty, and black even now as the tents of Kedar 
and the curtains of Solumon were of old. (Song l 5.) In encampments 
they form a circle, the centre of which is occupied by the tents of the 
Sheikh, and his wives and servants and strangers. Thus Abraham's wife 
had a separate tent. (Gen. xxiv. 67.) 



CHAPTER II. 

Saul's education. 

Whether Saul was a proficient in the rhetoric and philo- 
sophy of the Greeks or not, he was thoroughly instructed 
in the learning of the Jews from liis earlier years. Soon 
after the period of his boyhood was past, his parents 
carried him to Jerusalem; or, perhaps, sent him there. 
From this circumstance it would seem as if the youth had 
been destined for a learned profession ; and if so, Jerusalem 
was very properly selected as the best place where he 
might become a rabbi, by being imbued with all the 
abstruse knowledge of the mysteries of his own religion. 
This sensible resolution on the part of his parents may 
have been suggested from the circumstance that they 
must have often seen the Hebrew pilgrims from the 
interior of Western Asia come down through the passes of 
the Taurus range of mountains, and halt at Tarsus, where 
they would join others who were going up to Jerusalem. 
These would return by the same way when the festivals 
were past. In like manner from Scanderoon, being also 
one of the- main gates of the East, and standing at the 
mouth of the* passes leading to Nineveh, Bagdad, and 
Babylon, tiie inhabitants of Tarsus must still see the 
Mahommedan pilgrims from Constantinople pass yearly on 
their way to Mecca, and return through it again sadly 
diminished in numbers. And the merchants, all followers 
of Islam, are still noticed occasionally in Syria Proper, and 
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flocking towards Grand Cairo, or Damascus. But now 
the time was come when Saul was destined to leave the 
home of his infancy and the land of his birth, and to 
undertake a distant journey, under the sacred character of 
a Hadji or pilgrim. 

Nobody can tell exactly at what period of his youth 
Saul left Tarsus; but there cannot be a doubt but that 
it was at an early age, for he tells mb that he was 
" brought up at Jerusalem from his youth, from the very 
first." It is understood by many that Saul quitted Tarsus 
and arrived at Jerusalem about A.D. 20, when Valerius 
Gratus had been prefect for five years. But local cir- 
cumstances, as well as leligious, may have rendered 
this migration from Cilicia very desirable. Piso, the 
ex-goverpor of the province, had returned in a warlike 
attitude (a. D. 19), and had opened negotiations with the 
mountain chiefs of Cilicia to concentrate their forces with 
his at Celenderis, a town on the sea-coast, not far from 
Tarsus ; and the father of Saul, who had sufiered in the 
political commotions on the death of Julius CaBsar, naturally 
hastened from another scene of bloodshed in which he was 
likely to be involved. It is also extremely probable that 
his parents accompanied him to Jerusalem, as Saul passed 
the next seventeen years of his life there, and his sister 
during that period married and had a son in the Jewish 
capital. Saul, too, was too young and too precious a 
treasure to be 'trusted alone so far from home and amid so 
much temptation. It seems to be the generally-received 
opinion, that Saul made his migration to the City of 
David at an early stage, probably between the ages of 
ten and thirteen, and that according to the educational 
maxim of the Jews — " At five years of age let children 
begin the Scriptures; at ten, the Mischna; at thirteen, 
let them be subjects of the Law." At the age of thirteen 
there was among the Jews a ceremony something like that 
of Confirmation in the Church of England, or the admission 
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of a young communicant to the Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper in the Church of Scotland. The boy was then 
csXHsAfilivs precepti, and tlie father declared, in presence 
of the Jews, that his son fully understood the Law, and was 
fully responsible for his sins. 

From Tarsus to Jerusalem there are only two probable 
routes, the one by land and the other by water. The long 
and laborious land journey leads from Tarsus through the 
defiles of Mount Amanus to Antioch, and thence along the 
ragged shores by Laodicea, Tripoli, Byblus, at the western 
base of Lebanon, on to Berytus, Sydon, Tyre, Caesarea, 
and then more by the interior through the town of Anti- 
patris, leaving Mount Gilboa on the left, through the lots 
of the tribes of Manasseh and Ephraim, to the borders of 
Benjamin, near Bethel, and onwards to Gibeah and the 
" house of David, whither the tribes go up, even the tribes 
of the Lord, to testify unto Israel, to give thanks unto the 
name of the Lord.'' But when the distance, expense, 
fatigue, and danger from disease of .this pilgrimage are 
taken into account, it becomes apparent that the voyage by 
sea would be selected. In this case it may be stated that 
the vessel in which the family sailed would probably steer 
nearly the same course on the surface of the ocean which 
the prophet Jonah took in coming from the opposite point 
of the compass at the bottom, amid pinnacles of rocks, forests 
of coral, and jungles not a few of floating sea- weed. 
Whether by land or water, nearly the same magnificent 
objects would fill Saul's eye for hundreds of miles. At 
their first start the family would sail past a flat coast, bor- 
dered along the shore by small elevations of ragged rocks. 

Within a few hours after leaving the mouth of the 
Cydnus at Mersene, Saul would have the opporttmity of 
noticing the locality on the shore where the great fish is 
said to have landed the prophet Jonah, according to the 
tradition of the Assyrians. How it was when the young 
Saul passed this spot it is impossible now to say; but 
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when we were lately iti that regiotij whales' jaws were stand-* 
mg to give a " local habitation and a name " to tlie place J 
marked by the Arabs where Jonah came forth from th&j 
month of the whale. We saw the pillars standing on the 
beach not far from Scanderoon, at the mouth of the pass, 
which leads into Assyria, and consequently on the diiectj 
road from Joppa to Nineveh, and within sixty miles of 
the Euphrates. Therefore, in all the circumstance s, the^ 
whale could not have done Jonah better service than 
by disgorging him at this very spot* It is not likely 
that so interesting a tradition would not be known to , 
Saul's parents, or that they would fail to mention it to| 
their son» 

Distant twenty miles or so, more or less, to their left, the^ 
imposing range of Mount Taurus would fill their eye with 
a succesaion of sublimities of every variety . Here these 
mountains are towering like huge sngar-loavcSj eight or , 
ten thousand feet towards the sky ; or tliey are cutting theJ 
azure canopy with their thin edges, resembling a saw, orj 
the comb of a cock ; or they are dormant in their niajestiQ j 
bidk, like A'irgil's description of Muunt Etna, The scene,] 
seen from the sea^ is very imposing. All of them are 
barren^ and burnt j and brown, excepting towards their 
sublime tops, where there is seen firsts patches of frozen 
snow, glittering like silver in the bright burning sun ; and 
then enonnous glaciers in the crevices of the roeksj from 
which streams of water are falling hundreds, nay, in some 
rarer instances^ thousands of feet, now dashing with white 
foam in their course, now glancing in the morning sun, 
and then lost to the gaze in the fathomless ravine, or round 1 
yonder dull promontoiy of the mountains ; and last of all 
there is a white covering of deep snow, reminding voyagers 
from Scotland of the Grampian hills of the North, as seen I 
during nine months of the year in their sublime majesty. 

As this range of mountains sinks into the dim distance, ' 
a barrier more precipitous and sublime shuts up as if it 
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Were the one-half of the heavens. The voyagers are now 
within a mile or two of the shores of Syria Proper, and 
these mountains are those of the Lebanon. To say that 
their aspect is picturesque, sublime, or awful, is to speak in 
language quite inadequate. " How glorious! " is the excla- 
mation which ever and anon arises fiom the heart, as the 
voyager gazes morning, noon, and night on this interesting 
spectacle; and the words are uttered often, "Great and 
marvellous are all thy works. Lord God Almighty." " The 
fountains of gardens, the wells of living waters, and the 
streams from Lebanon," are all presented to the eye in 
their lovely realities. When speaking of the beauty and 
majesty of his beloved Jesus, as head of the Church, 
Solomon says, " His countenance is as Lebanon, excellent 
as the cedars," — a fine image and very descriptive. What 
a grandeur and repose there is on the face of that " goodly 
mountain," when the morning is first spread upon it! 
The flats of Cilicia, with all their beauty and variety, 
become stale and unprofitable when seen for a day or two ; 
but every look on the majestic face of the mighty Lebanon 
fills the mind with stronger impressions of sacred images 
than before. There is the Lion's Den, and that is the 
moimtain of Leperos. The very scent of the atmosphere in 
these localities may be said to be like the smell of the 
wine of Lebanon, fresh and fragrant. It presents to the 
eye at one time, and on the same place, every variety of 
mountain form and beauty to be found in the four quarters 
of the earth during the four seasons of the year. Hence 
the native poets say, " The Sannin carries ivinter on his 
head, spring upon his shoulders, and autumn in his bosom, 
while summer lies sleeping at his feet.^^ This is a fact, 
throwing fancy aside. The range is composed of four 
enclosures of mountains, rising one above the other. The 
first is fertile, and abounding with grain and fruit; the 
second is barren and burnt; the third enjoys perpetual 
spring; and the fourth is covered with snow for ever 
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freezing. Our mind was often filled with aclmiration arid 
reverence at the loftinesa and steep a&cent of this tnagni- 
ficent rampart. The gigantic masses shooting up into the 
sky must liave hecorae fresh suhjectB of astonishment to 
Saul when he looked to the sceue in detail, sailing along 
their base. Whether he yiewed it on purpose, or at 
random fi*om eyery rising wave^ it must have displayed to 
his young and vigorous mind new beauty and grandeur, 
often in romantic wildnesSj and always in variety. Uere it 
is broken by deep glens, there mantled by yivid verdiire, 
and yonder are the mighty cedars growing for the last 
three thousand years — the same trees, and up through the 
same snow : planted, says the Psalmist, by God's Almighty 
hand. There a stream gushes in silver cataract from 
among dark woods, and beneath nius a line of golden 
sands, fringed with foam from the restless ripple of the 
ocean. Embracing the whole country below, and filHng 
the whole horizon before the eye, everywhere Lebanon 
alone is to be seen ; now with its pei-petual snow^ lying in 
beds, and then in streaks flickering its broken and bound- 
less summits, dignified with its patriarchal cedars coeyal 
witli Solomon, and adorned by its lilies, which grow so 
here, that even Solomon in all his glory w^aa not arrayed 
like one of these. 

Saul must have noticed this striking sight at sunset, 
Br^th Lebanon and the Levant are to be seen to advantage 
at that moment* Words cannot describe the splendour of 
the sun^ or the magnificence of the mountain, with its 
wondrous combination of light and shade^ hue after hue 
and tint after tint changing every minute. At these 
sigljts travellers bm-st out, in awe and ecstasy, with the 
words **0h sublime Lebanon!" and they reiterate the 
exclamation, and gaze alternately on Sannin and the sun, 
till at last the upjjer edge of his rim sinks in the distant 
wave, and his lambent flame growls dim at once, both on 
the precipices over our head, and on the broad bosom of 
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the ocean beneath our feet The whole space at the base 
of Lebanon, and for many miles, is one continuation of 
gardens, and flowers, and fountains, and rivulets, and 
water-jets, and every provision for Oriental luxury, abound- 
ing with apricots and peach-trees, mulberry plantations and 
vineyards. The smell of the fruit and beauty of the 
blossoms around are charming. The finest tobacco in the 
world grows here. The climate is naturally delicious, but 
the atmosphere is tainted from the marshy plains, the 
pools of stagnant water, heaps of filth, rotten fruit, and 
decayed vegetation. The nucleus of pestilence here pro- 
duces Syrian fever and all sorts of agues. But the wines 
are most excellent, and so cheap that a gallon may be had 
for fourp6nce. 

The next object of interest to our young voyager would 
be Beyrout, the seaport of Damascus, the most important 
harbour between Scanderoon and Alexandria, and the mart 
of Syrian commerce. The ship might take in water, fresh 
eggs, milk, vegetables, and fruit. The bay is beautifal 
and extensive, being magnificently situated in a crescent of 
Lebanon, surrounded by most imposing scenery. Gardens 
and groves, sea and sea-beach, mountains and deep ravines, 
swelling hills and gentle dales, sand and rocks, are all 
mingled in splendid variety, amid a paradise of fruits and 
flowers, green shades and fountains of water. The whole 
foliage is remarkably rich, the palm-trees waving in the 
wind, and the beautiful blossoms of the acacia imparting 
fragrance to the air. 

Saul would next sail along the western shores of Upper 
and Lower Gralilee, a country of all others the most ho- 
noured with the presence of our Saviour — ^where he lived 
entirely till he was thirty years of age — where he resorted 
often during his pubKc ministry — and where he made his 
first appearance to his Apostles after his resurrection ; for 
all of them were natives of this region, and had returned 
thither after the sad events of Jerusalem. The coast is 
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fettilej producing cortij wine, oil, and fruits of aU descnp- 
tions, with little ktoui*. Tliere ia, however, a cast of 
dulness, increased often to melancholy, in surveying this 
land. On shore silence seems to reigUj and a hallowed 
calm and majestic heauty obtains throughout the whole 
extent* Not a boat or a yesael ig to be seen in the wide 
visible expanse of this great seap The air is close and 
sultry. Lofty mountains are noticed in the distance with 
steep and rocky sides. Those towards the Sea of Tiberias 
look like a chain of peaked hills, black, barren, and hol- 
lowed in profound ravines, and diversified at various dis- 
tances by immenscj isolated, volcanic rocks, receding and 
advancing in sombre, naked promontories. The beach is 
lower, and its picturesque bills are divided by sweet valleys, 
and covered with a rich carpet of verdure, yet almost 
destitute of trees. Boats sailing along tliis shore are, 
especially in certain seasons of the year, exposed to sudden 
squalls of wind which issue from the mountains* 

On the supposition that the yoathful Saul was already 
well versed in prophecy, Sidon, situated according to 
Strabo on the finest harbour of this continent, one of the 
most ancient places in the world, the most powerful city of 
Phoenicia, and founded by the eldest son of Canaan, must 
have been an object of deep interest to him. This city 
is associated from the earliest times with patriarchal 
history. In Genesis (x, 19) it h said, " And the border 
of the Canaanites was from Sidon." The dying Jacob saysr 
of it, ** Zebulun shall dwell at the haven of the sea, and 
he shall be for a haven of ships, and his border shall be 
unto Zidon." (Gen. xlix. 13*) In the Book of Joshua it is 
called the Great Sidon. In the Book of Judges (i. 31) it 
is said, " Neither did Asher drive out the inhabitants of 
AcchOi nor the inhabitants of Zidon." And Isaiah mentions 
it as the home of the merchants that passed over the sea. 
Homer celebrates its name both in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey, The merchants of Sidon are celebrated in the 
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prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and predic- 
tions are uttered against them which have been remarkably 
fulfilled ; and the parents of Saul would certainly remind 
their son of these. The distant view of the present Sayde 
or Sidon is very imposing. It has a castle on a rock of 
the sea, connected with the continent by a bridge of several 
arches, and there is another castle which commands the 
town. The harbour has almost disappeared, ^being com- 
pletely choked up with sand. The interior of Sidon is 
wretched and gloomy, ill built, dirty, and full of ruins. 
Fragments of columns and other remains of the ancient 
city are still found without the walls. The number of the 
inhabitants has been variously estimated, and may be 
calculated at about eight thousand. Oclius is said to have 
rained the place. In the time of Alexander the Great, it 
possessed almost no fortifications. After his death it was 
transferred to the Ptolemys, then to the kings of Syria, 
and finally to the Romans. Strabo mentions its having 
suffered from an earthquake, which laid the half of it in 
ruins. Since the middle ages it has sunk to insignificance. 
It is now under the government of the Pasha of Egypt. 
The people are occupied in spinning cotton, which, with 
silk, boots, shoes, and slippers of morocco leather, form,. 
the principal articles of their trade. The gardens of Sidon 
are beautifiil and luxuriant ; the climate is peculiarly mild ; 
and the town might be rendered a pleasant residence, if it 
were better built and properly govjemed. Vessels ride 
under a ridge of rocks, a short distance from the shore, for 
shelter. The gods of Sidon are often mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. Some of Solomon's idolatrous wives were Sidonian 
women, who exerted a fatal influence over him in his old 
age. The Sidonians had the character of being dishonest, 
and vice prevailed among them to a great extent. They 
were superstitious idolaters, and their proximity to the 
Jews rendered their idol worship exti-emely fascinating to 
the chosen people. When Solomon was preparing to build 
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the Temple, lie communicated to the king of Tyre, then 
sovereign of Sidon, his wish to enter into an engagement 
for a supply ot" timber, saying, *' There is not any among 
U3 that are skilled to hewr timber like unto the Sidonians," 
They were also able shipbuilders, and if they were not the 
first who conatnicted vessels and navigated distant seas, 
they were undoubtedly the first who ventured beyond their 
o\^Ti coasts, and established anything like a mercantile 
commerce. Judging from present appearances, the harbour 
at Sidon, like that at Joppa, was formed by a ridge of 
rocks parallel to the coast, affording shelter from a natural 
breakwater. The Sidonians are also said to have been the 
first manufacturers of glass. They are frequently mentioned 
by Homer as excelling in the arts, iu articles of diess, 
in good workmanship in making vessels for use, and 
in all expertly contrived trinkets and toys. They were 
also adepts in the sciences of the times, such as astronomy 
and arithmetical calculations. Their women were dis- 
tinguished for their embroideryj and a beautiful purple dye 
is attributed to this place. 

Sailing along shore past a bold and rocky coast for 
a distance of about a dozen of English miles> Saul would 
pass close to Sareptaj where Elijah dwelt w^ith the widoWj 
" blessing her barrel of meal that it did not waste, and her 
cruse of oil that it did not fail," until the famine ceased. 
This is one of the Phoenician towns, which , though less 
famous than Sidon, was noted for its industry and for its 
intoxicating wines* It is also famous in mythology, as the 
spot from which Europa the daughter of Agenor, king of 
Phccnicia, was stolen by Jupiter, and carried into Crete. 
The town is situated near the sea, on the declivity of a 
hill, on which its modem representative, called Sarafendj 
is still found. It is a small collection of humble dwellings. 
There are no ruins standing of the former town, *and it 
must have shared the late of some other cities in its neigh- 
bourhood, the sites of which are only indicated by nume- 
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rous stones, retaining the marks of the chisel, with mortar 
adhering to them, and some fragments of columns. About 
the seventh century the Christians failed not to show the 
apartment occupied by Elijah, the bed in which he lay, 
and even the marble vase in which the widow made her 
bread. Sandys says, "We came to a small solitary 
mosque, not far from the sea, erected, they say, over the 
widow's house that entertained Elias ; close by it are the 
foundations of Sarepta. It was the seat of a bishop, and 
subject unto Tyrus. Right against it, and high mounted 
on the mountayne, there is a handsome new towne now 
called Sarafend. Beyond, on the left hand, is a number ot 
caves cut out of the rocks, the habitations of supposed men 
in the golden age, and before the foundations of cities." 

Sailing twelve miles still towards the south, Saul 
would come first to Tyre, called by the prophet Isaiah the 
Daughter of Sidon, built on a small island in the Mediter- 
ranean, which was joined to the mainland by a mound. 
Its merchants were princes, and its trafiickers the honour- 
able of the earth, and she was mistress of the sea. But 
we reserve to an after opportunity, when St. Paul visited 
Tyre on his way to Jerusalem, what we have to say as to 
its ancient trade, commerce, and navigation — as to its 
connexion with prophecy, so descriptive of its prosperous 
days, and the impressive circumstances of its destruction — 
and also as to what our Saviour said of it when he pro- 
nounced the doom of Chorazin and Bethsaida, because 
their inhabitants had witnessed his mighty woAs, and had 
remained obstinate in their unbelief. We refrain at present, 
also, from describing Csesarea, the metropolis of Palestine, 
after its reunion with the Roman empire, and the seat of 
the proconsul, till our narrative brings us to one of the 
Apostle^s several visits to this celebrated locality, where he 
uttered the splendid address explanatory of his conduct 
before King Agrippa. 

But Joppa, now called Jaffa, which Saul would reach 
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witli his parents in this jonrnej to the Holy City, one 
of the moBt ancient seaports in tlie world, must now be 
referred to as the port of debarkation for Jerusalem* To 
us Jaffa shall ever be memorable as being the place where 
our unhallowed feet first touehed the Holy Land of Pro- 
mise, Here we were kept in quarantine for five days, and 
here, too, in all human probability, Saul and his parents 
first landed in Palestine, and were conveyed for a distance 
of forty miles onward to the city of David. This port is 
so very dangerous from exposure to the open sea, and from 
ledges of rocks, lx>th above and below water, that it seems 
remarkable that it should ever have been used as such, and 
more so that it should claim an existence prior to the 
deluge. The harl^our, if such it may be called, is formed 
by a ridge of rocks running' north and south before the 
promontory, leaving a confined and shallow place between 
this ridge and the town, in which small vessels find shelter 
from the south and west winds, and land their cargoes on 
narrow wharfs, running along in firont of the magazineB, 
When the wind blows strong from the northward, the sea 
breaks with great violence, and there is not more than 
three feet of water in the deepest part of the harbour. The 
history of Joppa is interesting, independent of the fables 
connected with the place, which suffice to show the great 
* antiquity of the town. Whether it existed before the 
flood or not, at any rate the place existed when the 
Israelites invaded the land of Canaan, and ia mentioned as 
lying on the border of the tribe of Dan, (Josh, xix, 46.) 
But, however bad, Joppa was the only port possessed by 
the Israelites till Herod formed the harbour of Caesarea. 
The miserable state of the ancient roads, or rather the 
absence of any roads, compelled the inhabitants of Jeru- 
isaiem to take the l^est near harbour the coast afibrds, bad 
as the best might be, as being of more immediate conse- 
quence than a good one at a distance. The beach is 
strewed with the wrecks of vessels ; and in 1842 a lieu- 
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tenant, a midshipman, and some sailors were lost in pulling 
to the shore from an English steamer that lay in the 
harbour, and we and our travelling companion were nearly 
drowned in pulling out from the harbour after dark, partly 
from the heavy surf, partly from the rocks and the currents 
or eddies they occasion, and mainly from the villany of 
the watermen, who managed not only to wet us thoroughly 
in the spray, but also to pick our pockets to the amount of 
two sovereigns. 

The town is built on a conical eminence (like that of 
Syra in Greece) overhanging the sea, the streets rising 
regularly one above another in tiers, according to the 
elevation of the different strata forming the sites of the 
buildings, and the houses appearing as if climbing over 
each other up the face of the hill. Being built of cal- 
careous white stone, adorned with domes and square towers, 
it presents externally a comfortable aspect ; but within there 
is a network of dirty, narrow streets, encumbered with 
rubbish, and paved like Malta with steps of stairs ; and 
taken as a whole, it is a mere confusion of convents, khans, 
deserted ruins, and dirty, waste places. It is surrounded, 
excepting on the shore, by a stone wall, provided at certain 
distances with towers, alternately square and round, which 
have been apparently built at different times. There are 
three mosques, one Latin and one Greek convent, and 
about four thousand inhabitants. There is a small fort 
near the sea on the west, another on the east, and a third 
near the gate of entrance, mounting in all from fifty to sixty 
pieces of cannon. 

Babbinical writers derive the name from Japhet, while the 
classical geographers refer it to lope, daughter of Iphicles, 
and affirm that it was on this shore that Andromeda was 
rescued by Perseus from the sea-monster. Cepheus, the 
father of Andromeda, is said to have reigned here ; and the 
very rock to which that princess was bound in chains, and 
the ribs of the sea-monster which would have devoured 
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lier had she not been rescued by Perseus, were noticed of 
old, m stated by Strabo, by Pliny in his " Natural History," 
and by Jerome* But some writer says, sensibly enough, 
that thia tradition in all probability refers to a large 
piratical vessel which ravaged the coast, and being driven 
on shore was here wrecked, when the neighbourhood was 
freed from the exactions of the crew. 

Noah is said to have built the ark here, on account of 
its vicinity to the Syrian forests. Here it is said the 
patriarch went into the ark, and the bones of tlie second 
father of the human race were buried here* The prophet 
Jonah went to this place in expectation of finding a ship 
bound on some distant voyage ; and here he found one going 
to Tarshish, tne Tarsus of Cilicia according to some com- 
mentators, and the Tunis of Africa according to others. 
The cedars for Solomon's Temple, hewn in Mount Lebanon, 
were floated to Joppa, and landed there, from whence they 
were conveyed to Jerusalem, At the building of the second 
Temple, the timber was conveyed in a similar manner. In 
the wars of the Maccabees, the men of Joppa were charged 
with drowning about two hundred Jews, men, women, and 
children, as a punishment for wJiicL their haven was burnt 
by night, and their boats set on fire, and those that fled 
thither were Blain< The town is enumerated among the 
cities to be restored to the Jews, by a decree of the Roman 
senate, after having been taken from them by Antiochus* 
About the same time it was also privileged by a decree of 
Julius Caesar, exempting it from the yearly tribute which 
the other cities of tlie Jews were obliged to pay to 
Jerusalem, 

Jafi^i is only a distance of twelve hours^ journey by land 
from Jerusalem. Ferule plains and gardens alx^unding 
with orange and lemon-trea%, lofty pahna hanging with 
clusters of dates, fig*trees overlianging with their broad 
dark leaves, affording a deep and cool shade, the golden 
citron, the aycamorCj the vermilion-flowered pomegranate, and 
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' the clustering vine, are all richly mantled over the soil. The 
prickly pear is a familiar plant in the district through which 
Saul must have passed. Part of the road to the Holy City 
goes through Samaria, which is one of the smallest and 
most firuitful districts of Judaea, and which was given by 
Joshua to the tribe of Ephraim. The eye passes over a 
great plam, and rests on the hills of Judah^ which are seen 
in a faint blue ridge of soft sublimity. The hill country of 
Judah looks in the distant horizon like a book laid out for 
reading. The plains of Askelon and the whole land of the 
Philistines are on the right ; further on to the north is 
Gralilee ; and to the west is the great sea. Saul would 
traverse the valley called Sharon, in conjunction with the 
country between Mount Tabor and the Lake of Tiberias, 
celebrated in Scripture for its beautiful roses, and anciently 
so much an emblem of fertility, that Christ is called ** the 
Rose of Sharon." Of it Isaiah (xxxv. 1, 2) says, " The 
wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for them, 
and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose. It 
shall blossom abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and 
singing. The glory of Lebanon shall be given unto it, the 
excellency of Carmel and of Sharon ; they shall see the 
glory of the Lord, and the excellency of our God." 

At the time Saul was conveyed by his parents across this 
district towards Jerusalem, it was crowned with fertility, and 
crowded with population busy in cultivating the ground, or 
sitting listlessly during the heat of the day under their own 
vine and fig-tree, there being none to make them airaid. 
In his days the great road from Damascus to Egypt, and 
from Joppa to Jerusalem, which intersected each other at 
Arimathea in this vast plain, would be crowded with 
thousands of travellers carried in caravans, and riding on 
dromedaries. The voice of melody and mirth would be 
heard on every hand, and all would be activity and praise. 
But how solitary and sad and sickening we found this 
locality! 
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Near Jaffa we found this plain still to be covered with 
tulipSj narcissiises, the white and orange lily, the carnation, 
and a highly fragrant species of everlasting flower, flourishing 
woods T rich pastures, sprinkled with white clover, and 
enamelled with wild flowers. But as we advanced towards 
Eanilehj we saw plenty to prove that the denunciations of j 
the prophets had been sadly accomplished in these plains«^^| 
Thus : ** The earth monmeth and langtiisheth : Lebanon ^^ 
is ashamed and hewn down : Sharon is like a miderness : 
and Bashan and Carmel shake off tlieir fruits.^' AccordingJyj 
the district seemed to be full of thistles and weeds, wild^ 
weary, and deserted ; the grass was withered^ and the 
brown, burnt soil appeared through the scanty sward, and 
the grain itself seemed to hesitate whether it would come to 
stunted maturity, or die in the ear. Near Beth Dajan, and 
at another place before coming to itj there are still large 
cisterns of fine water on the roadside. The sandy plain is 
broken by sliglit undulations, and wherever the traveller 
casts his eye, there are dismantled vineyards and deserted 
habitations, ruined villages and neglected cultivation, and 
scanty, sfarved^like people, and hungry cattle ^ and lean, 
furious dogs, and dirt, and dearth, and disease^ and disaster, 
and death. All present a black portrait of misery and 
melancholy, cm-sed and criminal in every feature. Them] 
onward there is a better aspect, and an olive-grove of con 
siderable extent and antiniiity, and a lofty tower of Saracenic 
architecture, and a town apparently of considerable extent 
and ancient celebrity. 

This town is Ramleh, the Ramah of Jeremiah, and the 
Arimathea of th^ ancients, situated on the great caravan 
road from Egypt to Damascus, Smyrna, and Constanti- 
nople, and also the road of European pilgrims going from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem. The Oriental geographers speak of it 
as the metropolis of Palestine, and the nuns now existing 
indicate that it once was a very considerable place indeed. 
It is one of the places mentioned by St. Jerome as having 
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been bailt by Solomon. This does not, however, invalidate 
the claim to its being the Bamah whither his father David 
fled. There is nothing now witliin or about the place, 
except traces of devastation and death. It exhibits one 
scene of ruin ; houses fallen and deserted appear on every 
side. The style of building exhibits high square habita- 
tions, with flattened domes. 

Bat, notwithstanding this devastation, there is not a part 
of the Holy Land more fertile than this plain around 
Ramleh, as it resembles a continuous garden. The staple 
commodities produced are corn, olives, oil, and cotton. 
There is here a greater appearance of comfort, and more 
trees than are usually found in the other towns like Gaza and 
Jafia. It is surrounded by olive-groves and gardens of vege- 
tables and delicious fruits. Occasional palm-trees are also 
seen, and the kharob and the sycamore on the eastern side of 
the broad, low swell, rising from the fertile but sandy plain. 
There are broken cisterns of water, and dried-up fountains 
and filled-up wells, which indicate that this city must, in 
the days of the youthful Saul, have been well watered of 
the Lord. The probability is that the parents of Saul 
would make this place one of their resting stations, not only 
for the night but for several days. 

It is as large as Jafia, containing still about five thousand 
inhabitants, of whom about one-third are Christians of the 
Greek and Latin communions ; the remaining two-thirds 
are chiefiy Arab Mahommedans, there being no Jews. The 
dry wells, decayed cisterns, and immense vaulted reservoirs 
seen everywhere, seem to indicate that anciently this town 
must have been upwards of four miles in extent. Now the 
houses are sometimes detached, and sometimes ranged in 
the form of cells round courts enclosed by mud walls. In 
winter the inhabitants and their cattle may be said to live 
together, the part of the building allotted to the Arabs being 
raised only two feet, but in no other respect separated from 
that in which they lodge their beasts. In this way the 
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Mahommedans are kept warm without burniDg wood, a 
speciei^ of economy indispensaljle in a country destitute o| 
fuel. They make the fire necessary for cooking, as in th^ 
days of Ezekiel, by kneading dung into cakes, which thej 
dry in the sun. Their furniture consists only of a single' 
mat, and an earthen pitcher for carrying water, Eamleh 
was the scat of goyemment in the theocratic days of Israel 
Here Samuel resided, judged the people j and huilt an altar^ 
to the Lord, and here he was buried. Near Rami eh the 
spot is pointed out where Samson destroyed the Philistines, 
and in these plains many battles %vere fought under the^H 
kings of Israel. ^| 

The tract between Ramleh and the mountains of jndah 
is desert, being now abandoned entirely to the Bedouin 
Arabsj who feed their flocks in it, and dwell in a variety of 
towers, dungeons J castles, ramparts, and ditches. In the 
days of Saul, this district was a pretty and peaceful paradise 
of beautiful industry, piety, and plenty ; now it is a dirty 
nest of unclean birds, the abode of a daring banditti of 
marauding robbers, the seat of leprosy and plague, and the 
home of everything that is filthy, diseased, and dangerous. 
The inhabitants are so many Jephthahs. To a man they 
are habitual robbers ; '* they sow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into bams," but they dwell in tents, and depend 
for subsistence on pilfering and plundering. So far as 
their mere appearance indicate, they are first-rate samples 
of their 9|}ecies. Their countenance is tawny, oval, and in- 
tellectual, and their eye flashes like lightning. Their fore- 
head is broad and prominent, their hair is long and black 
and wiry, resting in bitshy ringlets over their shoulders; 
their teeth are remarkably regular, and white as ivory, but 
the general cast of their face is surly and savage. They are 
undersize men, but sinewy, with small features, large heads, 
long necks, broad chests, brawny arms, short bandy legs, 
and bare feet. They are clothed in a coarse cloth of camel* 
hair thrown round their shoulders, or in a robe without 
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seam, or in the skins of animals, or in a short blue 
shirty open at the neck and breast, reaching well down 
their thighs, and gathered at the waist with a leathern 
girdle. They are well mounted, and roam the desert on 
their fleet Arabian horses. They are armed to the very 
teeth; their jambie, a murder-like crooked knife, their 
ammunition, and their apparatus for striking lights, are 
thrust into their girdle. They carry in their right hand their 
jereed, a long javelin, having a tuft of camel's hair, dyed 
black, at the bottom of the blade. They have a pair of 
pistols and two daggers around their body, and a large 
matchlock gun swimg behind their back. 

These fierce lords of the manor are partly kept in check 
by a few Barbary soldiers stationed near Bamleh; but 
they hesitate not to pounce on a pilgrim, if they can only 
catch him alone, and without the protection of his guards, 
as the following incident which befel ourselves will testify 
and illustrate : — 

We came to a place where the road opens through a rugged 
ravine, and is formed in the dry channel of a torrent. Near 
it a spring of water bubbles up through the earth, and the 
road diverges to a village on the right. Our water had 
&iled, and for an hour we had endured considerable thirst. 
The fat Jew, who knew the road, informed us that we would 
find relief at this spot ; and we cantered quickly forward 
considerably in advance of the party. We had just reached 
the fountain, and were drawing up our mule, thinking not 
of evil, when there dashed down upon us a Bedouin Arab 
well mounted and well armed. He drew his horse across 
our path, and fiercely demanded money. By a sudden im- 
pulse, we rose in our stirrups, and said in Italian that "we 
were an Englishman, and that one farthing he would not 
get.** He instantly swung his musket round from his back, 
and levelled it over his horse's head at our body. Without 
being at all terrified, we waved our hand, and smiled with 
an emotion as if of kindness and confidence in him ; and 
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we instantly noticed tlie features of liis face to change, andh^H 
seemed to hesitate, and soon turned awaj his musket. At"^ 
this insta-nt Solomon came in sight, and a conversation waa 
soon stnick np in Arabic, and interpreted to us by the^| 
dragoman, that this Arab was the officer of the tlrand^' 
Bnltan jdaeed here to demand permission money from 
every party that passed along from Jaffa to Jernsalem, 
This money, called a Gaffar, was a tax originally laid 
by the kings of Jerusalem on travellers, and was applied 
to repair the roads. But we refnsed to pay it more firmly 
even than before, as by this time the rest of the party had __ 
joined na. Finding that we were not an nnprotected pilginm^lH 
and that we were a stronger party than he was at first ~ 
awai'e of, and fearing the consequences, as he was told that 
we travelled under the protection of the Turkish govern- 
ment, he stretched out his hand to ns, desirous to becorne^H 
friends; and to this we had no manner of objection. ^^ 

The rim of the broad l}right sun was just touching the 
horizon, and in a moment after shaking our hand, the 
Bedouin leaped off his horse, unsheathed his sword, and 
planting it before him, he bowed prostrate on the sand, and 
thus, like a true Muasnlraanj he went through his prayers 
very devoutly. We remarked at the moment that he would^i 
have done all this, perhaps with more devotion, if we had^f 
been stretched beside him as a corpse, shot by hia own 
hand from his own musket. He allowed ns and our mules 
to drink at the spring, but he stopped us when we offered 
to turn to the village to rest for the night He told us that 
the water was scarce, and that none could be spared for^i 
travellers. We laughed at this, but he added that we would^B 
assuredly be all plundered ere the morning, and that after 
what had happened, he would be blamed and punishetl 
for the misdeeds of others ; and we had been informed before, 
that so many travellers had been plundered in this locality, 
that it is called by the Franks ** the den of thieves/* Our 
guides told us that the next stage was through a solitary 
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and very rough track, amidst the mountains, and up by the 
watercourse, and around the rocks, in deep narrow ravines 
infested with wild beasts. Regardless of what they said 
as to wild beasts, we saw that we had no choice, and we re- 
solved to proceed at all hazards to the village called after 
the prophet Jeremiah, and where he was bom and buried. 
Such was our road ; the distance was eleven miles, and the 
stars were beginning to shine when our deliberations were 
ended, but we took the road through the valley of Jeremiah. 

The next stage traversed by Saul was through this solitary 
and rough tract, amid the mountains of Judah, onward to 
the village of Jeremiah, where he was bom and buried. 
The path here is the roughest, and altogether the most dan- 
gerous we ever passed. Dr. Richardson says of it — " The 
features of the whole scenery brought strongly to my recol- 
lection the ride from Sanquhar to Leadhills in Scotland, but 
the comparison gives a favourable representation of the hills 
of Judah, and there are two remarkable points of diflFerence. 
In the northern scenery, the traveller passes over an ex- 
cellent road, and travels among honest, industrious people, 
where the conversation of the peasantry will delight and 
surprise the man of letters ; but among the hills of Pales- 
tine the road is almost impassable, and the traveller finds 
himself among a set of infamous and ignorant thieves, 
who would cut his throat for a farthing, and rob him of 
his property for the pleasure of doing it." 

This tract fills the mind with images of death, and 
presents an aspect of desolation which the pen cannot 
describe. We have travelled the whole Highlands of Scot- 
land, the Saxon Switzerland, and the Tyrolese and other 
terrific gorges of the Alps, for hundreds of miles, and we 
have been in many of the glens of the Appennines, but the 
scenery of such do not match that of the hills of Judah. 
" At times/^ says Chateaubriand, " the path lies over the 
summit of a hill, or round a bold cliff jutting out, and 
again through narrow defiles overhung by frowning heights. 
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and again it goes down like the seats of a Roman amphi- 
theatre, or up like the walls, in the form of a flight of 
steps, which support the vineyarda in the valley of Savoy." 
Bartlett says — " I had Been bj moonlight the time-hal- 
lowed glories of tlie Old Worlds and the wonders of the 
New. I had stood alone at that hour within the awful 
circle of the Coiiseum, I had watched the lunar rainbow, 
spanning the eternal mista from the base of Niagara, But 
this night's march across the desolate hills of Judah awoke 
iu me a more sublime and a more thrilling interest." Saul 
must have passed this gorge, and seen it in all its sad and 
solitary sublimity of horror. 

The village where Jereraiah was bom would be held in 
great respect in the days of Saul. It is high upon the 
mountains, and situated among rocks too bare and barren 
to maintain any great concourse of native inhabitants ; but 
being a place of great interest to every Jew, crowds of 
pious visitors would frequent it from all parts of Palestine, 
and the parents of Sanl would not fail to go by it on their 
way to Jerusalem, and to reverence the hallowed spot where 
the bones of the prophet were deposited. The locality is 
now dreary, deserted, and seldom visited. The village is 
a straggling cluster of Mahonimedan mud huts; but it 
is healthy and well ventilated, from its high and dry posi- 
tion. All around is rocky, tame, and quite bare of vege- 
tation. A convent has been built to commemorate the 
spot, and while it was in repair it must have been both 
extensive and imposing. It is now in ruins, and tLe resort 
of owls, scorpions, and wild beasts at times. It was our 
hotel for a few miserable hours at midnight, when our 
sleep was disturbed by feverish dreams from fright and 
over-fatigue. 

It is within three hours of Jerusalem from this place, 
Tlie road, narrow and rugged, with large boulders and 
breaks beyond all descriptioUj ascends amid vineyarda 
well-defined on botli hands, on the slopes and taps of the 
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hills, with a constant succession of steep ascents and steeper 
descents. But still, along tliis road, if road it may Le called, 
Saul must have travelled, and for the period of four thousand 
years this rough path has been the great thoroughfare be- 
tween the capital of Judsea and its principal harbour. We 
read that there were chariots in those days, but no man can 
devise how they were dragged along such a tract ; certainly, 
the wood for the Temple must have been conveyed on the 
backs of camels. The road continues to twine up among 
the hills, which seem to be regularly shelved, like the seats 
in an amphitheatre, till it descends by a very steep path, 
where there is a fine spring of water, down to and over the 
brook where David, a few miles from the spot, gathered his 
five smooth stones in his contest with Goliath. The road 
then crosses a stony level flat, on the top of another ridge. 
When the traveller has attained the brow of this long, 
sloping tract of country, his eye catches a range of blue 
mountains mingling with the sky in the far distance. 
These are the hills of Ammon and of Moab, by the Dead 
Sea, and beyond Jericho and Jordan. In two minutes 
more there starts into view, within two miles down the 
slope, and on a plain rising to the north and west, and 
surroimded everywhere else with deep ravines, a tame, 
solitary town of no great size, but with a mass of flat- 
roofed houses, and surrounded with high walls, having 
battlements with loopholes along their tops, for arrows, 
slings, and javelins of old, and musketry in more modem 
times, and being planted at regular distances with square 
towers. This is Jerusalem ; and in all human probability 
this was the first sight of the Holy City which the young 
Saul obtained. And oh, had the dark veil which covers 
the future from his view been lifted up, what an interesting 
prospect it must have disclosed, and how many strange 
and contradictory events must have been revealed ! To the 
left, and then without the walls, there stood a bluff ridge 
of rock, and, alas, how terrific a tragedy was to be acted 
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on thm Bpot I Then these rocks were to Be rent, the Teil 
of that Temple below was to be torn asunder, all these 
mountains around Jerusalem, and that citj compactlj 
built together, were to be rocked with an earthc]uake* 
That sun J shining now bo bright and burning above Saul's 
head, was to be darkened over the whole land for the space 
of three hours; and these very graves, now so still and 
peaceful, wera to give up their dead, and many of the 
bodies of saints that slept were to arise and come out 
of the tombs, and go into the Holy City, and appear unto 
many. AnJ most inconceivable of all, the meek and lowly 
Jesus was to be denied and betrayed, reviled and scourged, 
and spit upon and mocked, then led like a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so 
he would not open his mouth ; and on the cross at Calvary 
he would be tvormented by the Jews, tortured by the devil, 
and forsaken by his God ; and there he would he stricken, 
and smitten of God^ and afflicted^ wounded for our trans- 
gressions, and bruised for our inic[uities, and the chastise- 
ment of our peace would be upon him, and by his stripes 
wc would be healed ; he would be taken from prison, and 
from judgment; he would be cut off out of the land of' 
the living; he would make his grave with the wickedj 
and with the rich in his death, because he had done no 
violence, neither was there any deceit in his mouth. Yet 
it would please the Lord to bruise him, and to put him to 
grief, and to make his soul an offering for sin, that he 
should see his seed, and prolong his days, and that the 
pleasure of the Lord should prosper in his hands. Again, 
on the morning of the third day, on the end of the Sabbath, 
as it began to dawn, toward the first day of the week, 
behold there would he a great earthquake, and the angel of 
the Lord would descend from heaven, and come and roll 
back the stone from the door of the sepulchre where Jesus 
was biuried. His countenance would be like hghtning, 
and his raiment would be as snow, and for fear of him the 
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keepers would shake, and become as dead men. And this 
angel would say to the women, " Fear not ye ; I know 
that ye seek Jesus which was crucified : he is not here, he 
is risen, as he said : come, see the place where the Lord 
lay." Again, on the summit of that pleasing range of 
lofty hills, rising in steep profile, immediately beyond the 
city, the Messiah would lift up his hands and bless his 
disciples, and while he blessed them he would be parted 
firom them, and carried up to heaven. 

But what would appear unaccountable to the young 
and generous mind of Saul, the future would disclose him 
in after days in the character of a murderer, consenting 
to the death of Stephen, a man of wisdom and of spirit, 
whose face was as it had been the face of an angel, against 
whom the people, and the elders, and the scribes were 
stirred up, and men were suborned and set up as false 
witnesses, so that he was brought to the council, and 
falsely accused, and condemned. " And they gnashed on 
him with their teeth ; but he, being full of the Holy Ghost, 
looked up stedfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God, 
and Jesus standing on the right hand of God. Then they 
cried out with a loud voice, and stopped their ears, and 
ran upon him, with one accord, and cast him out of the 
city, and stoned him." What would Saul have thought, 
on entering Jerusalem, if he had seen the witnesses laying 
down their clothes at the young man's feet whose name 
was Saul — if he had seen them stoning Stephen — and if 
he had heard him calling upon God and saying, '*Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit ! " and kneeling down, and crying 
with a loud voice, *' Lord, lay not this sin to their charge," 
and if he had seen him, when he had said this, fall asleep ? 

And again, what would Saul have thought of himself, if 
he had now been revealed as breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter against the disciples of the Lord ; as going to 
the high-priest, and desiring of him letters to Damascus 
to the synagogue, that if he found any of this way, 
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whether they were men or women, he might bring them 
hound to Jerusalem ? Nay, had their own aon been dia- 
closed at Hiis critical moment to the parents, as a eon- 
senter to mm-der^ what would they have thought of him 
under ^o awful an aspect? Would they have been glad 
or sorrowful — ^proud, or humbled in the dust ? Would they 
haye led him into the Holy City, and forward to hia fate; 
or would they have retired and returned to Tarsus, to 
try to keep him in obscurity and ijiuocence V Let pions 
readers answer these questions for themselvcSj and re- 
member that much \vould depend on the stamp of the 
piU'ents' character and natural diapositionSj and more upon 
their bigotry and blind zeal, or the want of it, and most of 
all on the workings of the Holy Spirit within them at the 
time ; for it is not in man that walks to direct his steps, and 
God turns the hearts even of kings like rivers of water. 
Truly a man's heart deviseth his way, but tlie Lord 
directeth his steps* 

And again, had Saul seen the per contra of all thisj — 
his crying out to the same Jlessiah, "Lord Jesus, what wilt 
thou have me to do?"— Jesus standing by him in that 
Temple, now glittering with gold^ and saying, ** Get thee 
quickly out of Jerusalem j for they will not receive thy 
testimony concerning me,'' and he said, " Depart, for I will 
send thee far hence unto the Gentiles/' Had he seen all 
thiSj and moreover what a life was before him, — that in 
labours he would be more abundant, in stripes above 
measure J in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft ; that of 
the Jews five times would he receive forty stripes save one, 
thrice would he be beaten with rods, once would he be 
stoned, thrice suffer shipwreck, a night and a day in the 
deep, in journeytngs often, in perils of water, in perils of 
robbers, in perils by his own comitrymen, in perils by the 
heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wildernesa, in 
perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren, in weari- 
ness and paijifuInesBj in watchings often, in hunger and 
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thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness; besides 
those things that would be without, that which would 
come upon him daily, the care of all the churches — with all 
these staring him in front, we think that still with boldness 
he would have set his face towards Jerusalem. But if his 
father, more timid, had hesitated to advance, and if his 
mother and little sister, in the agony of their fear, might 
have besought him not to go up to Jerusalem, Saul would 
have answered, through the influence of the grace of God 
strengthening him, even now, what he was thus enabled to 
say afterwards, " What, mean ye to weep and break mine 
heart ? I am ready not to be bound only, but also to die at 
Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus." 

No Gentile even can enter the gates of the Holy City, 
without feeling something at his heart unusually heavy and 
humbling, without bursting into tears, and then giving 
utterance to prayer. A feeling of fear creeps over the frame, 
more intense than anything of the sort in the dreary desert 
or on the raging ocean. The expression of Jacob, when 
he awoke from his dream at Bethel, best describes what 
occurred to ourselves. " And Jacob was afraid, and said, 
How dreadful is this place !" " Pray," said we, " for the 
peace of Jerusalem. They shall prosper that love thee. 
Peace be within thy walls, and prosperity within thy 
palaces.^^ We thought of the time when the glory of the 
Lord dwelt in the Temple of Zion, when Solomon reigned. 
Then had the city risen to extraordinary preeminence ; the 
fame of its riches, the magnificence of its Temple, and the 
splendour of the king's house, had reached into distant 
lands. Then was Jerusalem strong and mighty, the 
number of chariots and horsemen far surpassing those in 
the time of David. Then was the land filled with forts 
and fenced cities, and the kingdom was established in 
Judah; yea, silver and gold became as stones in Jeru- 
salem, and cedars as the sycamore-trees in the vale for 
abundance. If such were our feelings on passing the 
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Bethlehem gate and the castle of David, what Tnust be the 
emotioBB of a Jew on such an occasion, who9e heart is full 
of the religion of Moses and the prophets, — who adores the 
traditiona of the elders^ and consumes his life in the study 
of the Talmud ! Every street and every stone must inspire 
him with reverence to God, every plaee must remind 
him of some miracle. To his heart, if there be a hal- 
lowed spot on the face of this earth, it is here- Here 
the old prophetSj one after anotherj have walked, and 
tittered their lamentations of woe, and their fearful warningB 
to the Jews, Here they have all in their turns meditated^ 
and prayed J and praised Jehovah. Here they have seen 
their visions, and been inspired by the Spirit to foretel the 
advent of the promised Messiah, 

The fulfilment of one particular prophecy must have im- 
pressed the mind of the young Saul, on finding himself 
among the streets of Jerusalem. *^ Now indeed " he might 
have saidp " has the sceptre departed from Judah, and the 
land become a prey to the spoiler." The political and reli- 
gious condition of Palestine at this period need not be 
minutely described ; but already there was no semblance of 
independence. Herod^ the infamous wretch, and Archelaus, 
were both dead, and Judiea had been formally constituted 
into a Roman provincSj partly through the influence of 
Pompey as a foe, and through that of Julius Csesar as a 
steady friend to the Jews, In Jerusalem, thereforCj Saul must 
have found everything Romanised, — money, words, build- 
ings, soldiers, and magistrates. As the effect of Pompey's 
success in suppressing piracy, in the short space of three 
months, along the whole shores of the Mediterranean, from 
the Pillars of llereules to the eastern bays of the Levant^ 
tended to open up a way of safety for St, Paul's voyagea 
from coast to coast, and from island to island; so the 
liomanisation of the Holy Land was obviously meant by 
the Almighty to be instrumental, not only in predisposing 
a portion of the Jew^ to Christianity, but also in giving 
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St. Paul readier access, as a Christian missionary, to the 
Gentile world. This change wrought on the minds of the 
Jews seems to have been brought about at first by means 
the very reverse of those which human wisdom would have 
employed. The national and even religious feelings of 
the Jews, as altered by the Eoman conquest in Palestine, 
made them cling closer for .a time to their own religion 
and ritual, to the interpretation of the Law, to the tradition 
of the elders, and, above all, to the fulfilment of prophecy. 
In other words, the expectation obtained universally that 
now the Messiah must come, and many were the pretenders 
which arose, and disappeared as quickly as they arose. 
Thus the minds of the Jews became unhinged, and daily 
more fiimiliarised to antagonistic opinions, and party spirit 
both in religion and politics ran higher, and important 
changes succeeded one another in fiir greater variety, and 
with more rapidity, than before. The movement as to 
amalgamating the Grentiles with the descendants of Abra- 
ham was not so sudden, but it was equally sure. So 
much pride was to be subdued, so many prejudices were to 
be subverted, and so many deeply-rooted prepossessions 
were to be torn up, that a miracle either behoved to be 
wrought by the Almighty, or the change must be efiected 
by the gradual succession of favourable circumstances, ail 
arising as if fi-om the chapter of accidents, but every one of 
them guided, nevertheless, by unsearchable wisdom, and in- 
finite goodness, and uncontrollable power. Thus old unities 
were broken to pieces, and nationalities were destroyed. 

Learning at this time in Jerusalem was only to be found 
in two systems of teaching ; the one patronised by the 
Pharisees, and the other by the Sadducees. This mania of 
different classes led to quarrels in the Jewish academies, 
dividing them into various parties, even among the seve- 
ral sects. The Pharisees soon obtained the mastery over 
the Sadducees, but the Pharisees themselves were also split 
into many parties by disputes between the schools of the 
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celebrated Hillel and tliat of Schammai. Tbeae schools or 
Eiibbinical learniiig, whicli were aiitagonistiCj were design 
natcd by these appellations of Hillel and Schamma!. The 
disciples of Hillel held traditions as of more antliority than 
the LaWj and the disciples of Schammai disregarded tradi- 
tions in comparison with the Law of Moses, and these dis- 
putes ran so high as gross personalities and personal insults ; 
so that it became a proverb that " even Elijah the Tishbite 
would not be able to reconcile the adherents of Hillel and 
Schammai/' Hillel was succeeded in his college by his son 
Simeouj probably the same who took the infant Jesns in 
his arms at the Temple, and said, -^ Now let thy servant 
depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation." 
Hillel and Simeon had both slept with their fatherSj and 
the son of Simeon had the charge of this seminary when 
Saul was brought up to Jemsalem. This was the famous 
Rabbin Gamaliel, called *^ the beauty of the Law," and of 
whom it was said by a member of the Sanhedrim, during 
the reigns of Tiberius, Caligula, and ClandinSj at his death, 
that **the glory of the Law had ceased," and " he was 
a man had in reputation among all the people," (Acts 
V, 34.)* His name shall ever be honoured wherever the 
Gospel 13 preached, as having been the master who edu- 
cated Saul (Acts xxii, 3), who pleaded the cause of St. 
Peter and the other Apostles (Acts v. 34 — 40), and who 
probably was oiie of those doctors with whom Jesus was 
found conyersing in the Temple, Had he never made 
another speech in his whole public Ufe, or never had been 
heard of otherwise, his pious and prudent advice when 
Peter was brought before the council, would have immor- 
talised his name as a good and a great mam *' Now, I say 
unto you, refrain from these men, and let them alone, for if 

• H© bears in the Talmud the suraam© of j|7Vi Haa^mi '* tte old raan." 
He is alj^o said to Imve beea heiul of tbe learned asdembly or doUeg^ at 
Jabaeb (Janmia), wbicb, it U &t4itedj uumbered not fewer tbau tbree hun- 
dred and eightj atudents. 
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this counsel or work be of men, it will come to nought : 
but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it ; lest haply ye 
be found even to fight against God." 

Saul being a Pharisee, and the son of a Pliarisee, of 
vigorous natural abilities, eloquent in speech, resolute in 
action, far above reproach in morals, ardent in his enthu- 
siasm for the Jewish Law, and, in a word, indicating all 
the qualities of future greatness, would soon make himself 
distinguished in the eye of this the now aged a^d best of 
Pharisees, whose wisdom raised him above the prejudices 
of his party, and whose candour enabled him to break the 
trammels of narrow bigotry. It would appear that for 
many years Saul attended the instructions of Gamaliel, in 
the course of which his stem rectitude, steady adherence to 
principle, deep learning, and pure piety, enabled him after- 
wards to say, ** I profited in the Jews' religion above many 
my equals in mine own nation " (Gal. i. 14), and that he 
was "taught according to the perfect manner of the law of 
the fathers " (Acts xxiu 3). 

The method of instruction, " brought up at the feet of 
Gamaliel," as St. Paul expresses it, requires explanation. 
This does not indicate that he lived in Gamaliel's house as 
a boarder, but it indicates the customary posture of the 
Jews at school. In the Talmud it is said, from the days of 
Moses to Kabbin Gamaliel, they stood up to learn the 
Law ; but when Rabbin Gamaliel died, sickness came into 
the world, and they sat down to learn the Law. To sit 
at the feet of a teacher, as Saul was brought up at the feet 
of Gamaliel, and as many " sat at Jesus' feet, and heard 
his words," was not only a proverbial expression of old, 
arising firom an ancient custom, but to this day in eastern 
countries doctors sit on mats while they dispute, and the 
hearers still obey the maxim, " place thyself in the dust at 
the feet of the wise." Hence St. Ambrose says, that it is 
the tradition of the synagogue, that they sit while they 
dispute. And Philo says, that the children of the Essenes 
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Bat at tlie feet of the masters, who interpreted the Law, 
and explained its iigurative sense, 

Wlierever we had an opportunity, either in Asia or Africa, 
to visit the school, we embraced it, at firat, to satisfy our 
curiosityj and afterwards to rest our wearied limbSj by 
squatting down at the feet of one of the Mussulman Ratbi. 
In some remote villages^ the echoob'oom is an awning of 
bough Sy with all the sides of the |)oreh open to the weather, 
the roof and sides of which are covered with the dried 
branches of the date-jmlnij fenced in with prickly thorns. 
But say that the locality is Grand Cairo or Jerusalem, 
Constantinople or Smyrna, the seminary of learning is to 
be found in the retired region of the city, in a narrow 
square, but oentrioal, so as to have passages to it round 
comers under arches, and along lanes, all running into & ^ 
focus, reminding an Englisliraan of the Seven Dials in 
X*ondon* The schoolroom itself is generally on the ground- 
floor, lighted mainly by the entrance to it, and by a variety 
of open holes in the wall, which serve the double purpose 
of admitting air and light. Everything around seems dry 
as bone, and, being quite sheltered from the sun and hot 
windsj it feels cooler than most places. But altogether the 
apartment has the aspect of one of oar cellars, were it not 
for the absence of damp and darkness* There is no fbmi- 
tnre to be seen but a mat, and a skin filled with water, 
or an eastern earthen jar with water- The wise man of 
the East is adorned vritb a large turban, white on the I 
crown, and surrounded by a red sash of silk or cotton, 
which gives a Hush of vigour and health, calmness and 
wisdom to the face- He contrasts oddly with the quick 
piercing eyes and happy-like countenances of tlie pupils, 
all sitting around him in a ring. Those before him and 
under bis eye, look grave and business-like ; but those at 
his back are holding up their tablet or their Koran, from 
a small desk of palm -sticks, while they are all busy 
amusing tfaemaelves by every silent variety of natural 
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signs and boyish tricks, played not only on one another, 
but on the turban or toga of the philosopher himself. All 
around, the half-naked and mahogany-like urchins are 
moving about in pkyflil mood, from their different cor- 
ners, like black rats running to and fro from the holes 
under the walL Everything is busy and nimble but 
Wisdom personified^ He sits in his flowing garment, 
without a searrty on his bare legs, his feet being covered 
with a pair of red morocco slippers, large almost as an 
infant's coffin, and turned up at the toes, like the beak of 
an ancient Egyptian galley. He sits with a rod of sugar- 
cane in his hand, which not only helps his dignity and com- 
posure, but serves to point at and to punish the culprits 
around. And like our own schoolmasters in Scotland, 
casting the taws, and compelling the defaulter to bring 
them to him, with the certainty of a few smart lashes on 
the palm of the hand, Rabbi darts his sugar-stick, like an 
arrow, at the truant, who must forthwith bring it back, and 
lay himself down on the ground, holding up his bare soles, 
to which stripes not a few are applied without mercy. 
When all goes well, and should the heat be oppressive, the 
master puts off his huge slippers, and lays aside the sceptre 
of authority, and sits, holding his toes with both hands, 
calm and unmoving as an Indian figure of ebony. Mean- 
while Eabbi lifts up his arms over his head, and claps his 
hands, long and loud, and coffee is presented to the Naza- 
rene Hadji, with easy, dignified kindness. Then there 
comes forward a black Janissary, sucking at a cherry-stick, 
waving it up and down through the air, that the whole 
bowl of tobacco may be on fire, — a magnificent tobacco- 
pipe, at least six feet in length, with a bowl of gilded clay, 
and a mouth-piece of amber. A vigorous smoking ensues. 
The instrument employed is a Nargelli, an affair not 
quite so large, but as complex as a London fire-engine, and 
where the tobacco reek is conveyed through a crystal 
fountain of cold water, and up a long flexible tube, to the 
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motith of t!ie smoker, who piiffs and blows himself out of 
breathj while the water bubbles and the smoke curk in 
white clouds over his head in grand style. A nod h made, 
and these firemen retire with all their implements of war^ ] 
sadly subdued; and soon after there are brought sprigs of ^ 
geranium, sprinkled with allar ghul, which soon perfumes 
the atmosphere with an exquisite scent, and the work of | 
the day is resumed, and the pilgrim retires. 

In the schools of the IshmaelitcSj and in Moslem 
countries, the Mussulman makes it his first object to instil 
into the minds of his children the principles of their 
religion, and then to submit them to the instruction of 
the schoolmaster. The children of the higher and middle 
classes, and some of the lower ako, are taught by the 
schoolmaster to read and to recite the whole Koran, or 
certain portions of it, by memory ; they likewise learn 
the common rules of arithmetic. The schools are often 
attached to mosques^ in which children are instructed at 
a very trifling expense. The lessons are generally written 
by the masters on tablets of wood^ painted white, and 
when one is learnt, the tablet is washed, and another 
written. The master and pupils sit, as we have said, on 
the ground, and each boy has a tablet in his hand, or a copy i 
of the Koran, or one of its thirty sections, on a kind off 
small desk of palm-sticks. All who are learning to read 
recite their lessons aloud, at the same time rocking their 
bodies incessantly backwards and forwards, which is 
thought to assist the memory. One who can read well, 
and recite a good deal of the Koran, is considered to have 
a fair education; and many learn to recite the Koran 
without learning to read ; nay, during their whole lifetime, 
tliey repeat these portions of the Koran at prayers without 
being able even to understand one word of their devotions- 
Females are never seen in school. They are seldom taught 
to read or to write, or even to say their prayers, but they 
learn needlework and embroidery. 
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In the schools of the Jews, such as that in which Saul was 
brought up, called schools of the prophets and assemblies 
of the wise, the masters, called thinkers or philosophers, 
were men distinguished by learning and wisdom, who were 
competent to appear as public orators, or inspired singers. 
The business of these Rabbis was to develop the mind by 
mutual instruction, criticism, and controversy — to save from 
oblivion the writings and sayings of ancient times — and to 
rear among them teachers, orators, and writers for the public. 
The subjects treated in these seminaries were, the law 
and traditions, songs of praise to Jehovah, exhortations to 
morality, warnings against idolatry, and against hatred 
and revenge. The president, or Gamaliel of the day, 
opened the meeting with songs and counter-songs, hymns, 
or psalms, assisted by a chorus. Instruction would 
then be given in the sacred books. Then a saying of 
the wise would be propounded, or a question would be 
discussed. Lectures were given, and conversations were 
held on various subjects of inquiry. On these occasions, 
and especially at the three meeting-places in the Temple, it 
was the custom for the students to sit on the floor, while 
the teachers occupied raised seats. These learned men 
delivered their arguments in Hebrew to an interpreter at 
their side, who then explained them in their vernacular 
dialect to the audience. In such meetings there was one 
who was recognised as chief professor, and another as vice- 
president. After the head master had finished his exposition 
to the assembly upon a proposed question, he stood up and 
began to sing a hymn or a psalm, in which choirs joined at 
certain intervals, and the audience listened quietly till the 
repetition of the leading theme, when all joined in it. 

These practices, as detailed in the preceding citations, 
seem to correspond with the intimations of the New Testa- 
ment. The Christians retained many of the regulations 
of these Jewish assemblies. We may also trace in St. 
Paul's Epistles, and especially in their abrupt style, not 
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onlj the ardoar of his teniperaraent, his logical acatenesss 
a memory well stored with hard sentence a and a great 
facility of quick quotation , but also the peculiar syntem 
adopted in the schools in which he was taught. He urges 
arguments at a flashj and interposes objections with sudden 
rapidity. He asks questions, and answers tliem at one dasli 
of his pen, and he demoliahes arguments by a single ex* 
prcssion. Examples of this kind abound everywhere in 
his writings, and may be taken at random : *^ Who is he 
that condemnethj since God has justified/' '' Bhall we con- 
tinue in sin, that grace may abound?*' " la there unright- 
eousnei^s with God ?'* ** Shall we sin because we are not 
under the law^ but under grace ?"* " How shall we escapCj 
if we neglect so great salvation ?" He is everywhere, too, 
quite familiar with the traditions of the Elders, and the 
mystical meanings of the Scriptures, as often tauglit in 
these schools. In his writings, lie indulges in the flights 
of fancy, and in bursts of eloquence, and in many of the 
beauties of Grecian literature* Tarsus, so famous for its 
learned men, was a fine hot-bed for his young ideas to 
shoot in, and even to take deep root ; and Gamaliel, the 
most enlightened Rabbin of his day, familiar with all the 
Greek poets and dramatists, was just the man to polish, 
purify, and perfect a taste so congenial to his own. In the 
language of the Rook of Wisdom, and as the pattern he 
would propose to himself, *' He would give his mind to the 
law of the Most High, and be occupied in the meditations 
thereof. He would seek out the wisdom of all the ancients, 
and be occupied in prophecies. He would keep the sayings 
of the renowned men, and where subtle parables were, he 
would be there also. He would seek out the secrets of 
grave sentences, and be conversant in dark parables. He 
would serve among great men, and appear among princes. 
He would travel through strange countries, for he would 
try the evil and the good among men/' (Ecclesiasticus 
Kxxix. 1^ — 4.) 
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St. Paul says (Gral. i. 14) " I profited in the Jews' 
religion above many my equals in mine own nation, being 
more exceedingly zealous of the traditions of my fathers.'' 
This suggests the interesting inquiry, who were the con- 
temporaries of Saul ? Great men generally come into the 
world many of them at a time. Julius Caesar, Cato, Cicero, 
Pompey, Mark Antony, Brutus, Horace, and Maecenas, 
were a rich crop of great men, all in the same season. 
Napolieon, Wellington, and Mehemet Ali, were another 
remarkable hcum vivi bom in one year. There are many 
such instances mentioned in civil and sacred history. In 
the same way tradition intimates that Saul and Barnabas 
studied together in the school of Gamaliel — that Barnabas, 
being a good man, full of the Holy Ghost and of faith, 
sold his possessions in land soon after the day of Pente- 
cost, and laid the money at the Apostles' feet, and became 
one of the seventy disciples — that he often attempted to 
bring his companion Saul over to the Christian faith, but 
in vain — that meeting once in Jerusalem, soon after Saul's 
conversion, Barnabas once more renewed his efforts, when 
Paul threw himself weeping at his feet, and informed him 
of the heavenly vision, and of the happy transformation of 
the persecutor into the zealous disciple of Jesus. John 
the Baptist, the forerunner of the Messiah, a man of lofty 
character, whose relation to the same cause was one of 
vast importance, was a contemporary, but not a student, at 
the same college. Peter, a native of Bethsaida, a fisher- 
man in Galilee, and Andrew his brother, both devoted 
admirers of Christ, were contemporaries of Saul. There 
were other boys on the shores of the Sea of Tiberias, sail- 
ing only as yet their tiny little boats on the edge of the 
rising surf, and wading in the wave to guide it, or going 
out to toil all night in catching fish, but that merely as 
a pastime. There was a devout man, Stephen, one of 
the seventy disciples chosen by Christ, a Hellenist, and a 
man of great learning and eloquence, and full of faith and 
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of the Holy Ghost — he was a contemporary of Saul. But 
more of him hereafter. Above all, in a village of no con- 
sideration, and even of evil notoriety, near Mount Tabor, 
there dwelt one who for thirty years trod this lovely spot, 
amid fig-trees, and olive-trees, and vines, and crops ofcorn, 
scarcely equalled throughout the length and breadth of the 
land of Canaan — He was a contemporary of Saul, and was 
first persecuted by him, and ever after dearly beloved and 
faithfully served. What a sacred sight it would have been 
to have seen all these young men of spotless purity, of 
prayer, piety and practical godliness, of promise and 
future daring, and calm submission and deep humility, of 
learning and religion, and of all that was interesting and 
amiable ! These we have not seen on earth — these we shall 
never see in the body ; but let the writer and every reader 
indulge the hope that, after a few short years of evil are 
past, we may sup with Jesus in Paradise, and sit down 
with these, and with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and eat 
of the fruit of the vine new in the kingdom of our Father. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE MABTTRDOM OP ST. STEPHEN, AND THE CONVEBSION OF SAUL. 

Saul may have attained the age of twenty-five or thirty 
years when our Lord began his public ministry. But 
while he has left the Christian world a minute detail of the 
manner in which he persecuted the infant Church of Christ, 
and given an eloquent exposition of his conversion, there 
is not to be found in all his speeches in the Acts of the 
Apostles, or in his numerous Epistles, a single expression 
indicating directly, or even by fair interpretation indirectly, 
that he ever saw Jesus in the body, that he ever heard 
him preach, saw him work a miracle, far less, that he was 
present at his trial or crucifixion. He says (1 Cor. ix. 1), 
" Have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord? " but in this he 
alludes to his vision on the road to Damascus. He says 
(2 Cor. V. 16), "Though we have known Christ after the 
flesh, yet now henceforth know we him no more;" but 
St. Paul often uses " we" for Christians in general, with- 
out any reference to himself personally, and he may speak 
only of his carnal opinions concerning the Messiah. He says, 
" I have received of the Lord that which also I delivered 
unto you " (1 Cor. xi. 23) ; but there seems to be nothing 
here to indicate that he received this bodily irom Jesus in 
the flesh, but it may have been in a vision, or by inspira- 
tion. In the Hebrews, on the other hand, he says, ** How 
shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation ; which at 
the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was con- 
firmed imto us by them that heard him ;" but this would 
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prove only that Saul had never been a disciple of our 
Lord, Benson thinks that Saul was a young student 
during our Lord's minigtry j aud Lardner thinks that the 
restraint imposed on such a pupil might have kept him in 
ignorance of what was going on at Jerusalem. But this 
is mere conjecture, " It is hardly conceivable/' eays Cony- 
l>eare, " that if he had been at Jerusalem during our Lord's 
public ministration there ^ he should never allude to the 
fact. In this case he surely would have been among the 
persecutors of Jesus, and have Tef erred to this as the 
ground of his remorse, instead of expressing his repent- 
ance for his opposition merely to the Saviour's foUowers." 
The just inference therefore seems to be, that Saul had 
never been in the bodily presence of the Lord Jesus while 
he was yet on earth. This inference seems to be distinctly 
confirmed by wliat he says in 1 Cor. xv. 8 : " Last of all 
he was seen of me also, as of one bom out of due time." 

If Saul, then, was not at Jerusalem during these years of 
Christ's ministry, crucifixionj resurrection^ and ascension, 
in which the great work of man*s redemption was ac- 
complished, the question remains, Where was he? and 
in answer, the probability can only be conjectured, that he 
returned to Tarsus; and this seems to be the general 
opinion of those most competent to judge. Another variety 
of conjecture arises from the consideration where Saul 
became so intimately acquainted with Greek literaturCj with 
the Cilician bard Aratus, with the poet Epimenides, with 
the comedies of the elegant Menander, and with other 
popular authors of the day, many of which, besides those 
named, he may have quoted* It may have been that he 
was taught Greek in Tarsus before he went up to Jerusalem. 
The probability is, that under Gamaliel this taste was 
much improved, and also from studying the writings of 
Philn, and the Hellenistic Jews. And there is nothing at 
all improbable in the event of his having returned at this 
period to his native city, that he embraced the oppoitunity 
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its celebrated colleges afforded him of finishing to per- 
fection this branch of education, so suitable to the purpose 
for which he was destined in converting the Gentiles. 

Leaving all those suppositions, then, to the reader's own 
fancy, let us at once come to the point in the history of the 
Apostolic Church, where the young man whose name was 
Saul is found in the record disputing with Stephen. Of 
old, and to this day, a converted Jew to Christianity loses 
caste forthwith, and thereby sinks into poverty. The 
number of these multiplied so great at first in Jerusalem, 
that vigorous means behoved to be instantly employed for 
their support. Bountiful charity in the rich towards the 
poor was one of the distinguishing maxims of Christianity, 
and some of the wealthier members of the community sold 
their property and laid the price and all their riches at the 
feet of the Apostles. In these circumstances it soon became 
impracticable for the twelve Apostles to attend to the wants 
of their numerous poor, and it was found expedient to elect 
deacons to carry on the work of almsgiving with prudent 
profusion. They belonged to the lowest order of minister- 
ing servants in the Church (1 Cor. iii. 5 ; Col. i. 23, 25 ; 
Philip, i. 1 ; 1 Tim. iii.) ; their office originally was to serve 
tables, the Lord's table, the minister's table, and the poor's 
table. They took care of the secular affairs of the Church, 
received and disbursed moneys, kept the Church's accounts, 
and provided everything necessary for its temporal good. 
Thus, while the pastor attended to the souls, the deacons 
attended to the bodies of the people ; the one to the spiritual, 
the other to the temporal interests of the Church. Seven 
deacons were accordingly selected for these important 
offices, and Stephen was one of the most eminent of these. 
He was a man who, as full of faith and of the Holy Ghost 
and of power, did great wonders and miracles among the 
people ; he is also said to have been a man of great learning 
and eloquence. From his name and that of the others, these 
almoners seem to have been Greco-Syrians ; and if so, the 
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finger of Divine Providence seems to have been in the 
matter, as this class of converts, being freer from Hebrew 
nationalities, local prejudices, and Jewish superstitions, 
must have had, unknown to themselves, an important 
influence in preparing the way for the admission of the 
Gentiles. These entered upon their duties with extra- 
ordinary success, and the fearless zeal with which Stephen 
carried the war of the Gospel into the camp of the Hel- 
lenists, soon drew upon him the hatred of the unbelieving 
Jews at Jerusalem. The Cilician synagogue took up the 
controversy against Stephen (Acts vi. 9, 10), and, in all 
human probability, Saul of Tarsus was one of the young 
champions of Pharisaism in this discussion. But even 
Saul, with all his zeal, talent, and tuition, was not able to 
resist the wisdom and spirit with which Stephen spoke. 
False witnesses, therefore, were suborned to impeach him 
of having spoken blasphemous words against the Law and 
the Temple, against Moses and against God. 

These bigots of the ancient faith accordingly dragged 
Stephen as a blasphemer before the Sanhedrim. This 
accusation was well calculated to incite all parties in the 
Sanhedrim against him. Stephen saw at a glance that he 
was made the victim of these malignant spirits. But his 
serenity was unruffled. Confidence in the goodness of his 
cause, and in the promised support of his heavenly Master, 
imparted divine tranquillity to his mind. And when the 
council assembled in solemn state "in this holy place," 
the Hall of Gazith, or the Jewish stone chamber, which 
was partly within and partly without the Temple court, 
when "the people ^^ had been stirred up, and when the 
president of the council was seated in the middle, the 
father of the council by his side, the seventy judges 
around, and the scribes at the extremities of the semicircle, 
Stephen maintained his fortitude, when thus standing 
confronted by such judges and accusers. When the judi- 
cial question was put, " Are these things so? " and silence 
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still as death obtained to hear the answer, and when every 
eye was fixed on the accused, it is said, " They saw his 
face as it had been that of an angel." His glorified 
countenance shone with spiritual grace as did that ot 
Moses before the Lord. When called upon for his defence, 
witli a clear voice heard throughout the silent council- 
hall, he recapitulated the history of the Jewish people 
from the call of Abraham to the days of the Messiah ; he 
reminded them of the uniform opposition that their fathers 
had shown to the prophets of the Most High, and then he 
made a striking transition to their own conduct in crucify- 
ing the Son of God, and in resisting the Holy Ghost. 
" As your fathers did, so do ye.'' There cannot be a doubt 
but that Saul himself heard the martyr's manly defence, 
although he may not have been qualified to vote; or if he 
was so qualified, and voted accordingly, there is proof in this 
fact that he was a married man and the father of chil- 
dren, because such only were supposed more likely to lean 
towards mercy. " When they heard these things, they were 
cut to the heart, and they gnashed on him with their 
teeth. But he (Stephen), being full of the Holy Ghost, 
looked up stedfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of 
God, and Jesus standing on the right hand of God; and 
said. Behold, I see the heavens opened, and the Son of 
Man standing on the right hand of God." Oh, what a con- 
trast to these bigoted savages assembled, was this scene 
in heaven! — the saints made perfect, the innumerable 
company of angels, the river whose streams make glad 
the city of God, the holy place of the tabernacle of the 
Most High, and God in the midst of her, his glory revealed, 
and Jesus standing on the right hand of God, standing 
as if he had risen from his throne to succour his persecuted 
servant, and to receive him to himself. " Then they cried 
out with a loud voice, and stopped their ears, and ran upon 
him with one accord, and cast him out of the city, and 
stoned him : and the witnesses laid down their clothes at 
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a young man^s feet, whose name was Saul,* And tliej 
stoned Stephen, calling upon God, and Baying, Lord Jesus, 
receive ray spirit. And he kneeled down, and cried with 
a loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to tlieir charge. And 
when he had said this, he fell asleep* And Saul was con- 
senting to his death. And at that time there was a great 
persecution against the Cliurch which was at Jerusalem ; 
and they were all scattered abroad throughout the regions 
of JudDBa and Samaria, except the apostles. And devout 
men carried Stephen to his burial, and made great lamen- 
tation over him*" In his prayer Stephen show^ed that 
a new spirit had been introduced into the w^orldj and 
taught the Christians that the example of tlieir divine 
Master was to be followed even m circumstances that they 
might have conceived to be impossible. Nor was this 
prayer without effect. Saul of Tarsus, who consented to his 
death, and kept the clothes of them that stoned him, heard 
his wordSj gnashing his teeth doubtless like the rest* But 
the prayer was heard, and to it we owe the ministry of the 
Apostle Paul. The martyrdom of Stephen and tlie con- 
version of Saul stand, therefore, in the order to one another 
of cause and effect. St. Stephen^s calm fortitude, firm 
faith in a once crucified but now exalted Redeemer, his 
love even for his murderers, after the example of Jesus on 
the cross, impressing tlic heart of a young man of Saul's 
temperament, already worked, humanly speaking, half the 
work of his conversion. The martyr's burial is finely 
touched by the pencil of the historical painter. The fury 
of the murderers is satiated by the death of their victim, 
and probably their heart is softened a little by his dying 
words, *'Lay not this sin to their charge! " Then devout 
men stepped forth from their hiding-place and earned 
Stephen to hia burial, making great lamentation over him, 

* Aocording to the pA^aagaa in LeriticuB xitir. 14^ and 1 Emgi 3txi. 1 0, 
18, th© Htoning was alwaya autside the city, imd the witneaaea wore required 
to throw thti HM Htoneiu 
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In that grave Stephen's body still sleeps with his fatliers, 
resting in hope that, though after his skin worms destroyed 
his body, yet in his flesh he would see God, 

The place where the Sanhedrim sat in judgment near the 
Temple was on the south-eastern portion of Mount Moriah. 
When Stephen's judges and accusers rushed upon him, and 
hurried him out of the council-hall, according to the tradi- 
tion obtained by us and others on the spot, they dragged 
him about a quarter of a mile northward, through the street, 
to one of the gates of the city, known at the time by the 
name of the Gate of Benjamin, and ever since by that of 
St. Stephen's Gate. Then, turning to the east, without 
the walls, they pushed him down the rocky brow of the 
ravine of Jehoshaphat. Then, turning towards the south, 
but still downward, toward the bridge along which Jesus 
crossed the brook Kedron, they reached, about half way 
between the walls of Jerusalem and the Garden of Geth- 
semane below, a round bluff ridge of the rock, elevated 
a little above the rest of the sloping surface around, which 
causes the footpath to diverge like an oval, embracing 
the locality. Here they placed their victim, and, sur- 
tOTmding him on every side, his cruel murderers soon 
finished their work of raising his immortal soul from this 
vale of sorrow to those regions of peace and purity, where 
" the Lamb that is in the midst of the throne leads them 
and feeds them by living fountains of water ; and where 
God wipes away every tear from every eye." Not far from 
this portion of rock, on which St. Stephen was put to death, 
there is a grotto, into which, according to tradition, the 
outrageous murderers cast his body when they had satiated 
their fury upon it. If so, the mortal remains of this good 
and great man of God were not long exposed. 

The tradition which points to these spots is as old as the 
fifteenth century. Others assert that the place of martyrdom 
was on the north side of Jerusalem, and that St. Stephen 
was hurried out by the Damascus' Gate ; but the proba- 
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Mlitj h, that the gate nearest to the seat of judgment 
would be taken. It is a small portal leading down to the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, to the Mount of Olives, to Bethany^ 
and to Jericho. It has four lions sculptured over it; the 
outside, as weU as the architecturej show that it existed 
before the present walls. 

Often have we stood at this identical spot, on the burning 
stone and under a bright sun of verj' intense heat, to 
survey with deep Interest the places around, celebrated 
equally in the traditions of three religions— the Jewishj the 
Christ! an J and the Mahommedan, Below there is a ravine 
deep and dreadful : desolation and death are depicted on 
both sides of it. Like the scroll of the prophet, it is 
written within and without witli moumingSj and lamenta- 
tion, and woe. Far np and down this dreary resting- 
place of the dead J there are stately tombs and humbler 
gravestones, marking the last homes of millions of Jews, 
whoj like St. Stephen, are atill sleeping the long sleep of 
death in this valley, waiting for the day when God shaU 
for judgment call them forth. Among these, up over the 
walls, and on Mount Zion, to the south, is the Tomb of 
Davidj where he is buried, and whose sepulchre is with 
them to this day* At the bottom of the valleyj and on 
the eastern side of the brook, there stand conspicuous to 
the view the stately tombs of Absalom, Jchoshaphat, St, 
James, and Zechariah ; and between the roads to Bethany 
and Jericho, Peristerion Tombs of the Prophets over the 
Jewish burial-place. High on the ridge of the rock stands 
the straggling village of Siloanij and to the west of it, 
in the bottom of the gorge, is the Pool of Si loam, with 
its healing waters ; beyond these and the king^s gardens, 
the eye catches the Mount of Offence^ En-rogel, the Well 
of Job or Nehemiah, and over the Valley of Hinnom 
(Gehenna) J Aceldama, the Hill of Evil Council, and the 
house of Caiaphas, and the Valley of Ephraim, through 
which the road is seen wending to Bethlehem and Hebron. 
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A little to the north, immediately beyond the brook and 
up the valley, is the Tomb of the Virgin Mary. Below 
it, southward, and across the two roads leading up the 
Mount of Olives, stands Gethsemane, the theatre of that 
awftdly mysterious tragedy — the groans, the tears, and the 
bloody sweat of Christ, in that memorable night when the 
heathen raged and the people imagined vain things. As 
we first beheld this garden, with its olive-trees gnarled and 
time-worn, probably the most aged and undoubtedly the 
most venerable in the world, a solemn feeling of humility, 
gratitude, and awe stole over the mind, in the unbroken 
silence of this spot, where the Man of Sorrows, despised 
and rejected of men, suffered agony for sinners, when he 
w§is withdrawn from the three favoured Disciples about a 
stone-cast. The identical spot is pointed out where Jesus, 
kneeled and prayed, that if it were possible, the cup might 
pass from him ; and where he added, "Not my will, but thine 
be done! and there appeared an angel unto him from 
heaven, strengthening him; and being in an agony he 
prayed more earnestly, and his sweat was as it were great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground." The spot has 
been built over, and a lamp bums within the erection at 
the identical place. There is something very impressive in 
the aspect of the garden itself. It is a hallowed spot of 
entire seclusion, just such a place as a soul desirous of 
being alone with God at midnight would select. Looking 
down upon it, and when walking pensively around and 
across, we again and again meditated, and poured forth the 
mental prayer, humbled and elevated too with the thought 
that this was the place were our Lord walked and wept, 
and was agonized, and we felt as if the spot possessed a 
charm more hallowed and severe than Calvary itself. 
Often imder these olive-trees, at meditation and prayer, 
has Jesus watered this soil with many a tear. There, for 
nearly two thousand years, have pilgrims knelt and kissed 
these olives, proud to carry away some of the fallen fruit. 
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or a twig or even a portion of the bark, to remind him at 
his own distant home of the Grarden of Gethsemane. Tra- 
dition says that this garden belonged to Jesus* mother by 
hereditary succession, and that he was wont, during his 
whole public ministry, to make this place a retreat from 
the contradiction of sinners against himself. 

We looked on the Mount of Olives with great satisfaction. 
The other scenes around were places of Christ^s humilia- 
tion ; this was the only one of his exaltation and triumph. 
Many sacred associations are connected with it; but, 
independent of these, it is a sweet and peaceful spot of 
lowly and lovely simplicity. Calm and cloudless spans 
the blue and bright arch of heaven over this whole range 
of serenity and pastoral beauty. Bright beams the moon, 
•when at night she casts her silver mantle over the whole 
scene ; and when she sets, leaving little but darkness over 
the whole mount, the stars shine with a glory above it, 
bright, vast, and awful, profoimd in their unfathomable 
sublimity. We were here particularly struck with the 
splendour of the Milky Way, and the floating gleams 
of light which seemed as if to move in sublime majesty 
on the canopy of the sky, reminding us of Ovid's 
description : — 

'' Est via sublimis, coelo manifesta sereno ; 
Lactea nomen habet, candore notabilis ipso, 
Hac iter est superis ad magni tecta Tonantis 
Begalemgue Domum : dextra lasvdque Deorum 
Atria nobilmm vaXvia celebrantur apertis.** 

But, pretty as these lines are, our mind found a source of 
purer and more pious delight in the Biblical recollections 
of the place. Upon this mount, " Beautiful were the feet 
of him that brought good tidings, that published peace, 
publishing salvation, and saying unto Zion, Thy God 
reigneth." ** David went up by the ascent of Mount Olivet, 
and wept as he went up, and had his head covered ; and 
he went barefoot ; and all the people that were with him 
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covered every man his head, and they went up, weeping as 
they went up." 

About two-thirds up the ascent, at a bend in the 
road, is the spot from which Jesus, beholding the city, 
wept over it, and pronounced the memorable prophecy 
of its fall. There, too, stood Titus, without knowing 
of the coincidence, to watch the progress of his legions 
in fulfilling this prophecy. Here, also, burst forth the 
exulting praises of the multitude (Luke xix. 37, 38), " And 
when he was come nigh, even now at the descent of the 
Mount of Olives, the whole multitude of the disciples 
began to rejoice and praise God with a loud voice ; saying. 
Blessed be the King that cometh in the name of the Lord : 
peace in heaven, and glory in the highest.'' On the top, 
where two monasteries are erected, is the place where 
Jesus blessed his disciples, and was taken up into heaven. 
In the one to the south, the print of the Saviour's foot has 
been cut to indicate the last point of his glorious body's 
contact with this sinful world. From this spot it is said 
the Saviour ascended a very little, only above the ground, 
and thus floated northward in the air, while the disciples 
followed him a» if to bring him down. At the place where 
the second church is erected, Jesus *' was taken up, and 
a cloud received him out of their sight. And while the 
disciples looked stedfastly toward heaven as he went up, 
behold, two men stood by them in white apparel ; which 
also said. Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up to 
heaven ? This same Jesus, which is taken up from you 
into heaven, shall so come in like manner as ye have seen 
him go into heaven." 

Saul probably, in the long run, learnt more impressive 
lessons at the side of St. Stephen than he did at the feet of 
Gamaliel ; and there cannot be a doubt but that St. Ste- 
phen's death had left a deep impression on his memory. On 
several occasions afterwards, St. Paul makes St. Stephen's 
defence, both in its form and matter, the pattern which he 
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adopted. After the example of St. Stephen, the Apostle 
Paul, when in the synagogue of Antioch, in Pisidia, secured, 
the attention of the Jews by adopting this historical detail. 
Again he imitates the example of St. Stephen in the asser- 
tion of his attachment to the Mosaic ritual, in what he 
said to Agrippa, " I continue unto this day, witnessing 
both to small and great, saying none other things than 
those which the prophets and Moses did say should come.'' 
The words used by St. Stephen of the Temple, call also to 
mind those which were used at Athens. He might see how 
calm a Christian can die, — " he fell asleep." He might 
see how patient he was in affliction, — " he was full of the 
Holy Ghost." He might see how benignly he imitated, 
even till his last moments, his heavenly Master in all his 
imitable perfections. He might see the cruel malignity of 
the Jews, gnashing on Stephen with their teeth, crying out 
with a loud voice, stopping their ears, and running upon 
him with one accord and stoning him, when he called upon 
God, saying, " Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ;" and when he 
kneeled down and cried with a loud voice, " Lay not this 
sin to their charge." He might have seen the malignity of 
his own heart in standing by, consenting to the death of 
a saint, and keeping the raiment of them that slew him. 
He might have seen here the uncertainty of life, and how 
suddenly it is liable to be extinguished by disease, acci- 
dent, or murder. He might have seen how short the step 
was in this journey of life between the Old and the New 
Jerusalem. Here he might have learnt that lesson which 
he afterwards taught the Thessalonians concerning those 
who had fallen asleep, that they ought not to sorrow for 
them as those without hope. Above all, he might have 
seen the efficacy of sustaining grace, and the soul-support- 
ing fortitude of faith in Christ, which opened up the 
heavens to the eyes of Stephen, and presented to them 
the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God — 
standing and bending on him the eye of a brother and 
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a friend — standing there to support him as his staff and 
his guide through the dark valley and shadow of death — 
standing to hear his prayer, and to receive his spirit ; 
whereas in other places, where our Saviour is spoken of in 
his glorified state, he is said to be not standing, but seated 
at the right hand of the Father. 

On other occasions an angel was sent to strengthen and 
direct the servants of God, in coming trials, or in agony ; 
but in this important instance, Christ himself stands forth 
in his own proper exalted state. How often must these 
scenes have been recalled to St. Paul's mind, when he him- 
self took the place of St. Stephen in many a synagogue, 
and bore the brunt of the like furious assault ! And when 
perils and persecutions did most abound, often must the 
sufferer have felt that he both deserved and required it all 
from that kind Father and Friend who " afflicts not will- 
ingly, nor grieves the children of men." While his heart 
was struggling in prayer for grace, often would remorse for 
consenting to this foul murder stab him with its poisoned 
dagger, and wring from him the exclamation, " O wretched 
man that I am ! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death ? " but even then he could add, " I thank God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord " — that is, that He is both able and 
willing to deliver him from the body of this death. 

Saul might have learnt all this, and much more ; but he 
was at this time a young man ; and, moreover, his eyes 
Were holden at this period, so that having eyes to see he 
could not. But in the fulness of his own time, God sent 
forth his light and his truth into his darkened heart ; and 
in all this he led Saul by a way he knew not of, and to all 
human appearance the very reverse of what, to man^s 
wisdom, would have been the path. That he might become 
a protector of the true faith, he is first made a persecutor of 
it; that he might become a great instrument of saving 
souls from the second death, he is first made a murderer 
of the body ; that he might carry the light of the Gospel 
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into the dark heatlien regionSj to open tlieir eyes and td 
turn them from darkness to Kghtj he is first *^ truck blind, ' 
and remains so for three days. So God deals on earth 
with all his saints ; he leads them as be led Columbus, td^| 
seek the nearest way to the East by sailing to the West*^^ 
He guides them by an unseen hand through sorrow into 
everlasting joy, through the dark valley and shadow of 
death to eternal life. As Christ was himself made perfect 
throiigli sufferingSj so these afflictions, which are not joyoua 
in the meantime, but grievous, work out for us a far more 
exceeding, even an eternal weight of glory. 

After detailing the deatli and burial of St, Stephen ^ it : 
added (Acts viii* 1), And at that time there was a gteal 
persecution at Jerusalem. And as there is no raor 
candid confessor of his sins than the Apostle of th&J 
Gentiles himself, his own words need only be taken tal 
show the criminal part he acted in this unhallowed work. 
He saySj '' I verily thought with myself, that I ought to do 
many things contrary to the name of Jesus of Kazareth; 
which tiling I also did in Jerusalem: and many of the 
saints did I shut up in prison, having received authority 
from the chief priests ; and when they were put to death, 
I gave ray voice against them, and I punished them oft in 
every synagogue, and compelled them to blaspheme,** The 
expression, thai when they were put to dectthl gam my voice 
against them, seems to imply that he became a member of^ 
the Sanhedrim, Thus, Paul must have been a marriedB 
man, and the father of a family. If so, it is probable that 
his wife and family did not long survive ; for otherwise 
some notice of them would have been found in his subse- 
quent narrative, or some allusion to them in his Epistles. 
If ever he had a wife, it is evident that she was not living 
when he wrote his First Epistle to the Corinthians ; for he 
says (1 Cor» vii* 7, 8), *' I would that all men were even aaj 
I myself, I say therefore to the unmarried and widows, I| 
IB good for them if they abide even as I," But be that as it J 
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may, no man even in Holy Writ confesses his sins more in 
detail than St. Paul does. He multiplies expressions in 
his writings, every one stronger than another, as to his 
persecuting spirit. " He made havoc of the church ; " 
'"he entered into every house ;^' "he committed to 
prison.^^ Three times does he repeat as an aggravation 
of his cruelty, that he haled not only men, but women 
to prison — that if he found any of this way, whether 
men or women, he might bring them bound unto Jeru- 
salem — "and I persecuted this way unto death, bind- 
ing and delivering into prisons both men and women." 
(Acts viii. 3, ix. 2, xxii. 4.) These were often scourged 
in many synagogues. (Acts xxvi. 10.) " And when they 
were put to death, I gave my voice against them." And, 
what was worse than either scourging or death, he com- 
pelled them to blaspheme the holy name whereby they 
were called,— in a word, " he persecuted the church of God 
and wasted it" (Gal. i. 13); he was a blasphemer, a per- 
seoiitor, and injurious (1 Tim. i. 13) ; " not meet to be 
called an Apostle, because I persecuted the church of 
God" (ICor. XV. 9). 

This Satanic work is said to have been carried on by 
Saul at Jerusalem for a period of six months. " And at 
that time there was a great persecution against the church 
which was at Jerusalem ; and they were all scattered abroad 
throughout the regions of Judaea and Samaria, except the 
apostles." Mark, then, this effect: Truly persecution is 
the seed of the Church ; and truly this apparent calamity 
was turned, in the wisdom of that God who, we repeat, 
leads us by a way we know not of, into the first missionary 
triumph of the Church of Christ. " Therefore they that 
were scattered abroad went everywhere preaching the 
word." (Acts viii. 4.) " Now they which were scattered 
abroad, upon the persecution that arose about Stephen, 
travelled as far as Phenice, and Cyprus, and Antioch, 
preaching the word to none but unto the Jews only. Aiid 
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some of them were men of Cyprus and Cjrene, wliich, 
when they were come to Antioch, spake unto the Grecians, 
preaclnng the Lord Jesus. And the hand of the Lord was 
wit) I them : and a great number believed, and turned unto 
the Lord;' (Acts xi. 19— 2L) Thufs did God make aU 
tilings work together for good, to fulfil the prophecy and 
to obey the command, '^ Ye shall receive power after 
that the Holy Ghost is come on you^ and ye shall be 
witnesses unto me both in Jenisalem, and in all Judasa, 
and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth," 
** Then Philip wejit down to the city of Samaria, and 
preached Gliri^t unto them ; and tlie people with ooe aecord 
gave heed unto those things which Philip *^pake, hearing 
and seeing the miracles wluch he did." On tlie way down 
from Jerusalem, unto Gaza, which is desert^ behold a man 
of Ethiopia, a eunuch of great authority, " was rctuniing, 
and Bitting in his chariot read Esaias the prophet. Then 
the Spirit said tmto Philip, Go near, and join thyself to 
this chariot* And Philip ran thither to him, and h^rd 
him read the prophet Esaias, and said, Understandest 
thou what thou readest? And he said^ How can I, except 
some man should guide me? And he desired Philip that 
he would come up and sit with him. The place of the^J 
Scripture which he read was this. He was led as a sheep to^^^f 
the slaughter : and like a lamb dumb hefore his shearer, so ^" 
opened he not his mouth : in his humiliation his judgment 
was taken away : and who shall declare his generation ? for 1 
his life is taken from the earth » And the eunuch answeied 
Philip, and said, T pray thee, of whom spcaketh the prophet 
this? of himself, or of some other man? Then Pldlipj 
opened his mouth, and began at the same Scripture, and 
preached unto him Jesus. And as they went on their way, 
they came unto a certain water : and the eunuch said, See, J 
here is water ; what doth hinder me to be baptized ? And 
Philip said J If thou believest with all thine heart, thou 
mayest And he answered and said^ I belieye that Jesus 
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Christ IS the Son of God. And he commanded the chariot 
to stand still: and they went down both into the water, 
both Philip and the eunuch ; and he baptized him. And 
when they were come up out of the water, the Spirit of the 
Lord caught away Philip, that the eunuch saw him no 
more : and he went on his way rejoicing.. But Philip was 
found at Azotus : and passing through, he preached in all 
the cities, till he came to Csesarea.^^ Thus the light of the 
Gospel began to dawn on the darkness of the Gentile world 

St. Paul says : *' Being exceedingly mad against them, 
I persecuted them into strange cities." And again : " Saul, 
yet breathing out threatenings and slaughter against the 
disciples of the Lord, went unto the high priest, and desired 
of him letters to Damascus to the synagogues, that if he 
found any of this way, whether they were men or women, 
he might bring them bound unto Jerusalem." (Acts ix. 
1, 2.) Having received authority and commission from 
the chief priest (Acts xxvi. 10), Theophilus the Sadducee, 
the son of Annas, Saul went to Damascus. He seems 
to have started about the latter end of the year 37, himself 
probably on horseback, and his followers some mounted, 
and some, may be, on foot. 

Damascus is a hundred and fifty-six miles north of Jeru- 
salem, or about a week's journey in those countries. The 
Emperor Julian, the apostate, styled it the Eye of all the 
East, the sacred and most magnificent Damascus. It is 
beautifully situated in a valley Called the Orchard, and is 
watered by the Abana and Pharpar of Scripture. This 
city is one of the oldest cities of the world ; and is supposed 
by Bachart to have been founded by Us, the eldest son of 
Aram, and it was a place of considerable importance in the 
time of Abraham, whose steward is styled Eliezer of 
Damascus. Its fame began thus with the earliest patriarchs, 
and it still continues. It was founded before Baalbek and 
Palmyra, and it has outlived them both. While Babylon 
is a heap in the desert, and Tyre a ruin on the shore, 
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Damascns remains to this day " the head of AasTiia," as 
the prophet called it three thousand years sinee. 

The Gountry around Daraaacus is extremely fertile and | 
well watered. It has been compared to a pearl set in 
a cluster of emeralda. This spot is said to form the site of 
Paradise, and Lamartine says certainly, " I think that no 
place upon earth was better calculated to answer one^s idea 
of Eden/' The vast and frnitfiil plain, with the seven ^J 
branches of the blue stream which irrigates it, the majestic ^^ 
firamework of the monntains, the glittering lakes which ' 
reflect the heaven upon the earth, its geographical situation | 
between two seas, the perfection of the climate— everything i 
indicates that Damascus has at least been one of the first 
towns that were ever built by the children of men* Tra- ; 
dition says that Adam was formed of the red earth found 
here, and that Abel was slain in a cave here, where he is 
buried* The tomb of Noah is also shown near Damascus, 
Josephus tells us that the number of Jews in the city 
amounted to about ten thousand : if so, such a population 
required to be looked after, lest any should have embraced 
the Christian religion. 

We are not told what road the apostle took on this 
journey. There are three roads: the one through Gaza^j 
and Eamlehj then turning eaatward about the borders o^H 
Galilee and Samaria, it descends near Momit Tabor towards ~ 
the &ea of Tiberias, crosses the Jordan to the north of the^i 
lake of Jacob's bridge, and proceeds through the desert td^^ 
Antilihanus. Another road falls into the former at Djenin, ^ 
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at the entrance of Galilee, and a third is by Csesarea Phi- 
lippi, at the fountain of the Jordan, on the natural line of 
communication between Tyre and Damascus. In all pro- 
hability Saul would pass by the Sychar of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the Nablous of the modem Samaritans, It 
would be pleasing to linger in our descriptions of these 
several roads ; but it would be impossible to give a local 
habitation and a name to our details, siEce we neither 
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know how he travelled, or with whom, or by what tract, or 
where, or when he rested on his way fi*om the Judsean to 
the Assyrian capital. No journey was ever taken with so 
much interest as this ; the mind is delighted to dwell upon 
it, and we are eager to imagine all its details, but every- 
thing would be guesswork, endless and bewildering. But 
this every traveller can attest : the singular beauty, fer- 
tility, and fragrance of these groves ; the copiousness of the 
fountains and perennial streams, distributing their channels 
into so many watercourses, and spread for miles in all 
directions over a wilderness of tangled shrubberies, orange 
and lemon trees, with their dark foliage, surrounded by the 
bending leaves of the banana, reposing in every hue of 
light and beauty, amid a boundless panorama of gardens 
and green lawns, with their low walls, and water-wheels, 
and most profuse variety of fruits and flowers. The white 
buildings of the city stand fair to the sun, and present to 
the eye of the pilgrim a gleaming contrast to the verdant, 
inexhaustible paradise of green shades and glittering cas- 
cades. The beautiful blossoms of the acacia impart fragrance 
to the air, and there is bain; in all the atmosphere around. 
But plenty of cool, clear water, sparkling ever3rwhere, like 
diamonds of the desert, is the rare and richest treasure of 
Damascus. Oh, lovely Damascus ! thy plants are an 
orchard of pomegranates with pleasant fruits; camphire 
with spikenard ; spikenard and saffron ; calamus and cinna- 
mon, with all trees of frankincense ; myrrh and aloes, with 
all the chief spices ; a fountain of gardens, a well of living 
waters, and streams from Lebanon. Well, indeed, might 
Naaman extol the rivers of Damascus more than the waters 
of Israel. Even the Greeks, Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny, 
call these streams *' rivers of gold." To the inhabitants of 
that burning clime they are richer than the gold of Ophir, 
and sweeter far than honey from the honeycomb. The 
thousand purling waters, ever on the move, give life to the 
luscious calm. In the silence of midnight, the song of the 
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niglitingale and the murmur of iinseen rivulets are the only 
sounds, and thej never cease. In the terrific hot glare of 
uooii the sight everywhere of the clear, clever-like, gushing 
watcTj is a perpetual refreshment. In the shining heams 
of the morning spread out on the mountains^ these fountains 
and small ponds at every dwelling are reflected like S€ 
many mirrors. And at night, when the sun has set behind 
Lebanon, and the momentaiy twilight has sunk into dark- 
ness, tlie torch-lights and lanterns of Damascuj* are seen 
flashing on the waters in every direction. 

Saul was not permitted to enjoy the sight of these beau- 
ties of DamaacuB, The city had just been presented to the 
view of hia admiring eyes. It was mid-day ; the birds 
were sleeping in the thickets, the lizards had crept into 
their holes, the locusts were panting in the heat* The hush 
of noon was in the city, and all the inhabitants were at 
their repose. Saul was about to enjoy with his fellow- 
travellers the cool refreshment of the shade, the washing of 
tlie feet, and the drink from the brook passing by. The 
sun was fierce in the cloudless sky, and the blanched 
surface of the deaert glared under his fiery beams. The 
startling mirage, shifting with magic play, was appearing 
in the distance on the burning horizon, m long glancing 
lines of transparent water, amid a hot film, like the glow of 
a limekiln, or it expanded into gleaming blue lakes, whose 
cool borders seemed to be adorned with lofty groves, on 
whose imaginary bank wave after wave seemed to break into 
thin air* At this hour, when the sun is terrible and trinra- 
phaut in those regions in the midst of the solitude, when 
the air is dead with heat, there is often the sound as if 
of church bells, ringing slow and solemn; and, with trembling 
wonderj travellers listen to the illusive chime. This is 
occasioned by the heated dry air causing great tension on 
the drum of the ear, and making it tingle with the passing 
touch of mere memoiy , sweeping across the brain. But lo ! 
suddenly a great Ught^ more lambent than all these, bursts 
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from the sky like a cataract of molten gold; and sounds 
stranger still, such as no traveller ever heard before or 
since, fell on the ear of Saul, as he himself related to King 
Agrippa. " At mid-day, king, I saw in the way a light 
from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, shining round 
about me and them which journeyed with me. And when 
we were all fallen to the earth, I heard a voice speaking 
unto me, and saying in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me? it is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks. And I said, Who art thou, Lord? 
And he said, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest. But rise, 
and stand upon thy feet : for I have appeared unto thee for 
this purpose, to make thee a minister and a witness both of 
these things which thou hast seen, and of those things in 
the which I will appear unto thee ; delivering thee from the 
people, and from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send 
thee ; to open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness 
to light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that they 
may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among 
them which are sanctified, by faith that is in me." He 
adds : " And they that were with me saw indeed the light, 
and were afraid ; but they heard not the voice of him that 
spake to me. And I said. What shall I do. Lord ? And 
the Lord said unto me. Arise, and go into Damascus ; and 
there it shall be told thee of all things which are appointed 
for thee to do. And when I could not see for the glory of 
that light, being led by the hand of them that were with 
me, I came into Damascus." " The men which journeyed 
with him stood speechless, hearing a voice, but seeing no 
man.^^ (Acts xxvi. 13 — 18; xxii. 9 — 11; ix. 7.) 

There cannot be a doubt but that Saul saw Jesus at this 
time, as it was required of an Apostle that he should have 
seen him. " I have appeared unto thee for this purpose; 
Ananias, said the Lord, even Jesus, that appeared unto 
thee in the way as thou camest, hath sent me." (Acts ix. 17.) 
" The God of our fathers hath chosen thee that thou should 
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know his will, and see^ that juBt one, and thou should hear | 
the Yoice of his mouth/' " Am I not an Apostle ? am I not 
free? have I not seen Jesus Christ our Lord?" (1 Cor. ix. 1.) 
'* Again he was seen of James, and then of all the Apostles, 
and last of all he was seen of me alsOj as of one bom out of 
due time/' (1 Cor. xv, 7, 8.) Neither can there he a douht 
hut that this was a direct call of Saul to become an Apostle 
by the will of God. " An Apostle, sent not from men, not 
by man, bat by Jesus Christ, and God the Tather, who 
raised him from the dead/' (Rom. i. 1 j 1 Cor. i, 1 ; Gal* i. 1.) 
He was thns miraeulously qualified for being an Apostle ; 
he was thus immediately called, and the work to which 
he was set apart was indicated, the work of " preaching 
among the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ.'' 

It is said til at no two objects on earth are found exactly 
alike j no, not even any two leaves of the same tree, or of 
a w!iole immense forest* It may be easily seen that no two 
faces are entirely similar. In the same way the characters 
of men are as dlversiiied as the individuals themselves are | 
numerous. But equally true and more remarkable still, 
the characters of any two men in the whole world do not 
differ wider from one another than the character of tlie ' 
same individual differs from that of himself* Nay, more, 
if any mere man be distinguished for some exalted virtue^ 
he is sometimes degraded as far by the corresponding 
vice; like tooth and pinion in machinery. To prove and illus- 
trate this painful remark^ demonstrative of our fallen state, 
we would refer the reader to the biography of the meek and 
manslaughtering Moses, breaking the tables of the Law 
in his rage; of the pure, the pious, the polluted, the 
penitent David i of the courageous and cowardly Peter ; of \ 
the believing and doubting Thomas ; of the amiable and 
vindictive John j andj above aD, to bring the remark home 
to tl)e subject on hand, of the blind and persecuting Saul, 
the disciple of Gamaliel, and the enlightened and persever- 
ing Paul> the Apostle of the Gentiles. The two most opposite 
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characters upon earth never differed as far from one another 
as Paul now did from his former self— Saul the Pharisee. 
This one man left Jerusalem a proud, persisting, and pre- 
sumptuous persecutor, murderer, and blasphemer. But in 
one moment there was an end to all these vices and imper- 
fections : Saul was bom again, and the old man became 
a new creature. The glorious countenance of our Lord 
proved, like a mirror, to discover all his nothingness and 
vanity. He sees himself now only as a sinner, nay, as the 
very chief of sinners ; poor, naked, blind, without Christ ; 
an alien from the commonwealth of Israel ; a stranger from 
the Covenant of Promise, and without God in the world ; 
walking according to the course of this world, according 
to the prince of the power of the air, and by nature a child 
of wrath. Those that were with him, when they came 
to about half a mile distant from Damascus, had seen Saul 
in the exultation of the moment, proudly picturing to himself 
the triumphs about to be accomplished against the enemies 
of his faith ; but now they beheld him conscience-stricken, 
humbled, and led like a beggar by the hand, being 
blind both bodily and spiritually, and unable to direct his 
steps. 

Thus Saul entered Damascus, pierced with remorse at 
Christ's awful expostulation : ** Why persecutest thou 
Me ?" He neither ate nor drank for three days, and the 
blindness continued all that time. But his thoughts were 
busy within, while the visible world was shut out from 
his eyes. His spirit was bitter at the retrospect of the 
past. At length thoughts of peace and of hope, and even 
of faith, began to dawn in his darkened heart. He fasted 
long, and at last he sought relief, and where alone it ♦ 
could be found. Behold, he prayeth ! And when thus 
waiting on God on the third day, his earnest supplication 
was heard ; and lo, in his blindness a vision was granted 
unto him. He seemed to behold one who came in to 
him, and he knew by revelation that his name was 
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Ananias, and tliat lie would pnt. his hand on him, that he 
might receive his sight. In like manner ^* there was a 
certain disciple at Damascas, named Ananias ; and to him 
said the Lord in a vision, Ananias, arise, and go into the 
street which is called Straight, and inquire in the house of 
Judas for one called Saul, of Tarsus : for, behold, he prayeth. 
And then Ananias answered j Lord, I have heard l)y many 
of this man, how much evil he hath done to thy saints at 
Jerusalem : and here he hath authority from the chief priests 
to bind all that call on thy name. But the Lord said unto 
him, Go thy way : for he is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear 
my name before the Gentiles, and kings, and the children 
of Israel : for I will show him how great things he must 
suffer for my name's sake. And Ananias went bis way, 
and entered into the house ; and putting his hands on him 
said, Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, that appeared 
unto thee in the way as thou earnest, hath sent me, that thou 
mightest receive thy sight, and be tiUed with the Holy Ghost, 
And immediately tliere fell from his eyes as it had been 
scales ; and he receiv^ed sight forthwith, and the same 
hour he looked up on him, Saul arose, and %vas bap- 
tized ; and when he had received meat, he was strength- 
ened* And straightway he preached Christ in the syna- 
gOgueSj that he is the Son of God. But all that heard him 
w^ere amazed, and said ; Is not this he that destroyed them 
which called on this name in Jerusalem, and came hither 
for that intent, that he might bring thera bound unto the 
chief priests? But Saul increased the more in strength, 
and confounded the Jews which dwelt at Damascus, proving 
that this is very Christ." (Acts tx, 10-22.) Thus did 
Saul the persecutor become Saul the soldier of Christ; 
thus was he called to the Apostleship ; thus w^as his in- 
vestiture completed by baptism and laying on of hands, and 
the communication of the Holy Spirit; thus he "was 
not disobedient unto the heavenly vision." (Acts xxvi. 19.) 
And he showed unto them in the synagogues, " that they 
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should repent and turn to God, and do works meet for 
repentance." Thus Saul was led by a way he knew not 
of to contradict, as it were, the whole previous course of 
his life, and utterly to discard the commission of the High 
Priest, which he had been so anxious to carry into execu- 
tion. Thus the same indomitable zeal which had hitherto 
been vainly displayed to the destruction of the faith, was 
to be exerted for its propagation, explanation, and defence. 
And thus his very Kabbinical and Pharisaic learning was 
now turned, as rivers of water, into a better channel, so as 
to promote the cause he came to destroy. His whole con- 
duct in after-life showed that this change was not the 
result of momentary impulse. On the contrary, his after 
convictions never hesitated, his energies grew continually 
stronger. And from the moment of his conversion at 
Damascus, till the day when he laid his head upon the block 
at Rome, he was devoted to his Master's work — in toil, trial, 
and temptation ; in contempt of the world, and defiance of 
danger ; in perils by land and by water ; in struggles through 
good report and evil report. But he accounted all else as 
dung, that he might win Christ. He was willing that his 
own soul might be ** accursed from Christ for my brethren, 
my kinsmen according to the flesh." And he ever acted 
on the manly principle, *^that for Christ's sake he should 
be killed all the day long, and accounted as sheep for the 
slaughter." His own words were, " Who shall separate 
us from the love of Christ ? shall tribulation, or distress, or 
persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? 
Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors through 
him that loved us. For I am persuaded, that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord." Oh that 
every poor sinner who may cast his eye on this page, would 
pray in his present state of blindness that the scales might 
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fall from his eyea, that he might see Christ, and cry out 
to him, Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ? And oh that 
he were thus born again of the Spiritj and foixnd at last to 
be a choaen vessicl ! What encouragement is there not here 
given to all sinners who repent, when we are told that " For 
this canse he obtained mercy, that in him first Jesus Christ 
might shew forth all hmg-soffering, for a pattern to them 
which should hereafter betieve on hiin to life everlasting. *' 
If Saul was arrested in the midst of his zeal, may not other 
sinners be stopped even in the full career of transgression ? 
if Christ, like a skilful physician, healed Saul when, as 
Chrysostom says, the fever was at the worstj is there not 
balm in Gilead for all who fervently use the prayer of 
David, " Heal mj soulj Lord, for I have sinned against _^J 
thee ?*' If he who was before a blasphemer, and a persecutor, ^H 
and injurious, obtained mercy because be did it ignorantly, ^^ 
in unbelief, by how much more shall every believing penitent 
be restored who humbly offers up the publican^s prayer, 
** Lord, be mercifnl to me a sinner ? " 

The locality where this important event happened ia 
pointed out by tradition as having been near Damascus* 
On the side of the old road, and within less than Iialf a 
mile of the walls, near the ruined arch of a bridge, are the 
tombs of some devout Christians, This cemetery is larga 
and unenclosed. Near thia is the highly venerated spot of 
the Apostle 3 miraculous conversion- In coming from the 
city by the eastEm gate, now walled up, but memorable 
as being the place where Paul was let down by the wall 
in a basket J the path turns to the left, into a wide opea 
road; then, after passing the cemetery, the path deviates from 
the straight line, leaving, a few yards to tlie right, the 
precise spot believed to be that where Saul fell to the 
earth. This, to all appearance, seems to be s portion 
an ancient road, consisting entirely of firm imbedded pebbles^ 
whichj having been never broken up, stands alone, like the 
fragment of an elevated causeway. The sides have bee: 
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gradually lowered by numerous pilgrims who in all ages 
have sought the pebbles to preserve as relics. A wide 
arch-like excavation through the centre of the causeway, 
produced by the same superstitious industry, has given it 
the resemblance of a dismantled bridge. Through this 
aperture it is considered an act of devotion to pass, and it 
is performed with all solemnity by rubbing the shoulders 
against the pebbly sides, while prayers are repeated with 
exemplary earnestness. About two furlongs nearer the 
city, a place is pointed out where Paul rested for some time 
on his way to the Straight street after his vision. He 
entered Damascus at the eastern end, by a gate since known 
as St. Paul's gate. Originally the gateway presented a 
handsome appearance, consisting of a central arch for car- 
riages, and two side arches of smaller dimensions for foot 
passengers, and the street with which it communicated was 
of a corresponding width. Time, however, has almost 
destroyed the traces of this m,agnificence. The central 
and southern arches have been built up, and now form 
part of the city wall, and the northern arch is the only 
entrance into the city in this quarter ; and the street 
within, instead of the lordly proportions which once called 
forth the stranger's admiration, has been contracted by 
successive encroachments on the south side into a narrow 
passage, more resembling the by-lane of a metropolis than 
its principal avenue. At a little distance from the gate, and 
on the right as you enter, but withdrawn a short space 
from the main thoroughfare, is still shown the house of 
Ananias ; and farther down the street, on the left, is pointed 
out a cellar, approached by a descent, which is said to 
mark the spot where stood the abode of Judas, to which 
Saul was conducted. The street which was called "Straight" 
is not only still found in Damascus, but it bears that name 
to this day. It is a mile in length, and leads from the 
gate to the castle or palace of the Pasha. 
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The amazement of the Jews at this imaxpected turn 
of events in Damascus was soon succeeded— first by the 
deepest regret, and then hj the fiercest malignity* A capital 
charge was made against Saul, and the Ethnarch, as one 
of the officers of the Jewish nationj issued a warrant for 
his apprehension. Tbej even resolved to assassinate hinij 
and watched the gates day and night for that purpose ; 
hut their laying await was known to St. Paul, "Then 
the disciples took him by nightj and let him down by the 
wall in a basket." The gate, according to the legend, was 
guarded by a Christian soldi er* an Abyssinian by nation j 
whoj being aware of the design of the governor to deliver 
Paul to tlie Jews, pointed out a window like a port-hole 
in the parapet of the great wall, through which he was 
lowered in the basket. The enraged Jews, informed of 
what they called the soldier's treachery, caused him to be 
murdered, and got the window built up, to remain, as they 
said, a public proof of St. Paul's apostasy. And the 
disciples took the body of the poor soldier, and biuied it 
in a tomb near tlie scene of the Apostle's conversion, which 
is visited by both Christians and Turks, When St. Paul 
was thus let down to the earth, a solitary individual, in 
the still hour of midnight, he must have felt like one 
dropped down into another world to commence a new 
existence — the reverse of his whole previous career. He 
who had approached Damascus at the head of a fuU band 
of men, duly authorized, and in the blaze of noon-daj 
pomp, to impriHon Christians, was now himself a solitary 
Christian, and almost made a prisoner, and very thankful 
to steal from his pursuers, under cover of the darkness. 
At the starting there waa uo time for reflection ; but while 
he pursued his dreary journey through the lonely desert, 
his mind must have been stunued by the variety of impor- 
tant events which had happened so unexpectedly, and 
in so short a time. He therefore sought the desert which 
surrounds the gardens of Damascus on the west, the east, 
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and the south, not only as a hiding-place and a refuge, but 
to regain repose of mind by giving rest to the body. The 
Arabians of these districts are of a peaceful character, and 
of settled habits. They tend their flocks on the mountains, 
or they support themselves by the manufacture of tents 
from the goat-hair of their country. Such a congenial 
retreat was necessary to restore the equilibrium to Paul's 
mind ; and here, if necessary, he could maintain himself by 
the labour of his hands in the art of tent-making. In these 
vast solitudes of Arabia he must have meditated in secret on 
this revelation of Jesus Christ, making known unto him 
the mystery received of the Lord. To prepare for the fear- 
ful battle he had to fight from that time, till the day he 
finished his course, here he must have put on the whole 
armour of Christ, the sword of the Spirit, the shield of 
faith, and the helmet of salvation. Here, being now 
called by grace, as separated by God to reveal his Son, 
that he might preach Him among the heathen, he would be 
instructed by the Spirit to know and to feel that this is the 
victory that overcometh the world, even our faith. Thus, 
to deepen his repentance and to fortify his soul with 
prayer and austere meditation, his heart naturally yearned 
for solitude, and he at once retired to the wilderness, after 
the example of Moses and Elijah, and a prophet greater 
than Moses himself, even the Lord Jesus, who, after his 
baptism and before his ministry, returned from Jordan, 
and was led by the Spirit into the wilderness. Accord- 
ingly, St. Paul says, in reference to the period of his 
conversion, " Immediately I conferred not with flesh and 
blood : neither went I up to Jerusalem to them which 
were apostles before me ; but I went into Arabia.^' (Gal. 
i. 15, 16, 17.) But even thus, as a fugitive and junior 
disciple of Jesus, he could already have said, " I am not 
ashamed, for I know whom I have believed." (2 Tim. i. 12.) 
We find from St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians, that 
from the time of his conversion to that of his final departure 
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from DamascuBj atout tliree years must have iritervenedp 
We say about, because, according to the Jewish way of 
reckoningj three years may luean a week, or even a day of i 
the first year ; and an entire year and then a part, however 
small, of the third : in the same way as we often found, 
to ovir delight, that five days' quarantine was accomplished 
by our going into confinement an hour before sunset on the 
first dayj and leaving it an hour or so after sunrise on the 
morning of the fifth day; there being only three entire 
tiays included in tlie whole five* Many writers seem to 
think that the Jews held their council to put Saul to death 
after his return from Arabiaj and that his pereecution was 
the immediate cause of his leaving Damascus a second time, 
and going up to Jerusalem, But as this is nowhere positively 
said to be the order of the events, the motive which ac- 
tuated him to go to Jerusalem on this occasion probably 
was his anxiety to press the tidings of salvation upon hia 
countrymen J both in the Holy Land and in the Holy 
City, and also, as he says himself, [Gab i, 18,) -^ Then 
after three years, I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and 
abode with him fifteen days,'^ 

As Peter was regarded as the chief of the Apostles, 
SauPs desire would naturally be to confer with him as to 
how they could best work the work of their great Master- 
He also essayed to join himself to the disciples. He 
reached Jerusalem a few days before the Feast of the 
Passover, which was on the 4th of April. Either upon 
this or on some other occasion he preached through the 
land of Israel; for in his address to King Agrippa he 
saySj "Whereupon, King Agrippa, I was not dis-- 
obedient imto the heavenly vision : but shewed first unto 
them of Damascus, and at Jerusalem, and throughout all 
the coasts of Judsea, aud then to the Gentiles, that they ] 
should repent and turn to God, and do works meet for 
repentance J' It is impossible to say with what humility 
and thankfuluesSj faith and fortitude, Paid would b© I 
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impressed when he passed the scene of his conversion, or 
what emotions smote his heart when he approached the 
city of David, under circumstances so wonderfully changed 
in every respect. How was he now to look Gamaliel in the 
face ? what was he to say to the Pharisees ? and in what 
words was he to communicate the facts in the Hellenistic 
synagogues ? Nay, what means was he to adopt in gaining 
the confidence of the disciples of Christ who knew nothing 
of the apparition on his journey, of his conduct at Damascus, 
or of his meditations in the desert ? But St. Paul was a bold 
man from natural temperament, and he now carried in his 
heart the aids of the Holy Spirit, and, like his new Master 
on a former and a far more perilous occasion, he boldly set 
his face towards Jerusalem, fearlessly to declare his adher- 
ence to Stephen's cause, and honestly to proclaim himself 
one of his very murderers. 

" And when Saul was come to Jerusalem, he assayed to 
join himself to the disciples: but they were all afraid of him, 
and believed not that he was a disciple. But Barnabas 
took him, and brought him to the apostles, and declared 
unto them how he had seen the Lord in the way, and that 
he had spoken to him, and how he had preached boldly 
at Damascus in the name of Jesus." Here let the 
reader recal to his recollection that Saul and Barnabas were 
schoolfellows, and the interesting tradition come down to 
us, and already related, as to their first interview after 
Saul's arrival at Jerusalem, and he will remark how natu- 
rally the Disposer of all events fits the means to the end. 
But the Scriptures say little, and tradition nothing at all, 
as to the first meeting of the Fisherman of Galilee and the 
Tentmaker of Tarsus. The suspicion of the Apostles was 
dispelled ; they gave him the right hand of fellowship, and 
he was with them, coming in and going out as another 
disciple. Well might Peter say on this occasion what he 
argued on another, " Forasmuch as God hath given unto 
him the like gifts as he did unto me, who am I that 
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I should withstand God ? " Here, certainly, is a scene for 
the painter, or a subject for dramatic description, and for 
the biographer. The Apostle of the Circumcision, and the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, abode fifteen days in one house, 
and in the closest intimacy. Saul the scholar, brought up 
at the feet of Gamaliel, was now the guest of Simon, the 
ignorant and illiterate fisherman of Galilee. Saul, the 
proud and persecuting Pharisee, was now the kinsman of 
the favourite disciple of Jesus'. Readers, what would any 
one of you have given to have been permitted to have 
spent this fortnight along with these two eminent men of 
God ; how would you have been delighted to kneel with 
them at prayer, or to have sung with them the sweet 
psalm, or to have heard them read alternately the portion 
of Holy Writ at the family altar— aye, and on the first day 
of the week to have been seated with them at the table of 
the Lord,- to have taken the bread and the cup .from their 
hands, and first to have heard Peter and then Paul address 
the communicants, reminding them of Christ's love to a 
lost world, and exhorting them to fidelity in his cause? 
Nay, to have heard Peter for one hour of an evening talk 
to Paul in the family circle of the decease which Jesus accom- 
plished at Jerusalem, or of his resurrection from the grave, 
or of his ascension from the Mount of Olives, or of the 
Eedeemer in his glorified state, or of the descent of the Holy 
Spirit — to have heard them tell of their love and devotion, 
their faith, their trust, their hope, their joy, and, above all, 
their humility and repentance ; when the one- told how he 
denied his Lord thrice, and cursed and swore on that awful 
night when the heathen raged, and princes plotted against 
the Lord and his Anointed; and when the other lamented his 
having consented to the death of Stephen, and persecuted 
his Lord and Master and all his followers— who, amongst 
the worst of us all, would not have given a right hand, or 
the apple of his eye, for a feast of love so spiritual, and 
soul-stirring, and heart-soothing as this would have been ? 
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But when Saul spoke boldly In the name of the Lord 
Jesus, and disputed against the Grecians, they went about 
to slay him. Still he addressed himself more especially 
to these Hellenists or Jews of the Dispersion. He waa 
a Hellenist himself, and the only one of the Apostles who 
was well versed in Greek literature, and it was natural for 
him to select this field for his vineyard. It was the Feast 
of the Passover, and Jerusalem was filled with strangers 
from the remotest regions, " Parthians, and Medes, and 
Elamites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, and in 
Judaea, and Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, Phrygia, and 
Pamphylia, in Egypt, and in the parts of Libya about 
Gyrene, and strangers of Rome, Jews and proselytes." 
All the while, however, it was still his practice to conform 
to the observance of the Jewish law, and to pray daily in 
the temple. While he was thus engaged, it came to pass, 
that even while he prayed in the temple, he saw his 
Master saying unto him, "Make haste, and get thee quickly 
out of Jerusalem : for they will not receive thy testimony 
concerning me. And I said, Lord, they know that I 
imprisoned and beat in every synagogue them that be- 
lieved on thee : and when the blood of thy martyr Stephen 
was shed, I also was standing by, and consenting unto 
his death, and kept the raiment of them that slew him. 
And he said unto me. Depart: for I will send thee far 
lience unto the Gentiles." When afterwards detailing his 
sufferings for the Gospel of Christ to the Corinthians 
(2 Cor. xi. xii.), having mentioned how he escaped the 
hands of the governor of Damascus, by being let down 
through the window by the wall in a basket, he adds, 
" It is not expedient for me doubtless to glory. I will come 
to visions and revelations of the Lord. I knew a man in 
Christ above fourteen years ago, (whether in the body, 
I cannot tell ; or whether out of the body, I cannot tell: God 
knoweth;) such an one caught up to the third heaven. And 
I knew such a man, (whether in the body, or out of the 
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body, I cannot tell : God knoweth ;) how that he was caught 
up into paradise, and heard unspeakable words, which it is 
not lawful for a man to utter." Thus it would appear that 
God made upon this, the most important turning point of 
St. Paul's ministry, the wrath of man to praise him, and 
the remainder of that wrath he restrained, and he also 
made these sublime visions, as detailed by the Apostle, 
subservient to the same great purpose in hand, namely, 
that of driving his new servant forth from Jerusalem to 
propagate the Gospel among isles afar off. We shall now 
see the conduct of this faithful servant of our Lord and' 
Saviour Jesus Christ in a new and different character from 
that in which he has hitherto been exhibited. Before 
adopting his new name of St. Paul, and following out his 
footsteps in his missions for Christianity, let us advise the 
reader to look back on Saul of Tarsus and on all that he 
did of cruelty and crime with sympathy, humility, and 
charity. Saul did it all as a blasphemer and a persecutor, 
and injurious, ignorantly, and in unbelief; therefore he 
ob ained mercy, and therefore he should obtain our respect 
even in error. Here honest zeal, blinded and without 
knowledge as it was, shone forth as pure and persever- 
ing in his perversity, as it afterwards did in the service 
of our Saviour. 

Attempts to fix the chronology of the events stated 
in this chapter have hitherto failed. Messrs. Conybeare 
and Houson fix the period not far from the year Tiberius 
died, and Caligula succeeded. Usher, Pearson, and Hug 
fix A. D. 35 ; Haelein, 36 — 38 ; Michaelis and Greswell, 
37 ; Anger, 38. The martyrdom of St. Stephen is dated by 
Usher and Pearson, a.d. 34 ; by Haelein, 36 ; by Greswell 
and Anger, 37. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

BT. PAUL'S FIRST EFFOBTS AS AN APOSTLE OF OUB LORD AT ANTIOCH. 

No events in the history of our Church nearly so im- 
portant have happened since the death, resurrection, and 
ascension of the Messiah, as those of the conversion and 
commission of St. Paul to be the Apostle of the Gentiles. 
From the womb he was a chosen vessel. His birth and 
early education at Tarsus, the first seat of learning and phi- 
losophy probably at that time in the world ; his removal 
to Jerusalem to be brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, 
apparently one of the first men of the age ; the interest he 
had in the trial of St. Stephen, and the consent he gave to 
his death; the persecutions he perpetrated at Jerusalem, 
and the commission he received to go to Damascus, — were 
events all tending to qualify him exactly for the great work 
in which he was ever after to be engaged, that of peril, 
preaching, planting churches, and writing epistles, among 
the Gentiles afar ofi^. None other of the apostles possessed 
the same temperament, or talent, or tuition. Peter, with all 
his confidence and boldness, had not courage to encounter 
all that Paul did ; and John was too amiable in his natural 
disposition to fight with the wild beasts at Ephesus, and 
to rough it everywhere else. But St. Paul, ever ardent in 
proclaiming the glory of his Master, was always lowly while 
speaking of himself. He travelled, in the execution of his 
purpose, from country to cotmtry, endured every hardship, 
encountered every danger, was assaulted by the populace, 
punished by the magistrates, scourged, beaten, stoned, and 
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left for dead Yet, when driven from one city, he preached 
in the next, in spite of the same treatment. In defiance of 
danger, he persisted in the work to old age — unaltered by 
the experience of perverseness, ingratitude, prejudice, 
desertion — unsubdued by anxiety, want, labour, persecu- 
tion — unwearied by long confinement, and undismayed by 
the terrors of death,: — till at last, in the prospect of his 
martyrdqm, this blessed saint could use the triumphant 
exclamation, " I am now ready to be ofifered, and the time 
of my departure is at hand. I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the faith : hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that day : 
and not to me only, but unto all them also that love his 
appearing." (2 Tim. iv. 6—8.) 

St. Paul, finding that he failed in his endeavour to 
preach the doctrine of salvation at Jerusalem — that the 
Jews sought to put him to death, and that he was warned 
by his Lord in a vision to get quickly out of the Holy City, 
for they would not receive his testimony concerning Jesus 
of Nazareth — resolved to go to the heathen, while Peter 
remained as the Apostle of the Circumcision. These two 
distinguished men of God began their respective work at 
one and the same time, and this was probably arranged at 
their memorable conference in the Holy City of David. To 
St. Paul it had been said three several times, that he was 
to preach the Gospel to the Gentiles : once at his first conver- 
sion, when it was said that he was " to open their eyes, to turn 
them from darkness to light, and from the power of Satan 
unto God, that they may receive the forgiveness of sins, 
and an inheritance among them that are sanctified by faith." 
Again, in the words of Ananias, " For he is a chosen vessel 
unto me, to bear my name before the Gentiles, and kings, 
and the childi'en of Israel.'^ And in his last vision the 
command was, " Depart : for I will send thee far hence." 
(Acts ix. 15 ; xxii. 21 ; xxvi, 17.) 
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St. Paul went to Tarsus, through Syria and Cilicia, planting 
churches. Making Tarsus his head-quarters for some years, 
he widened the sphere of his operations by preaching the 
Gospel in all the countries round. Meanwhile the churches 
of Judaea, Galilee, and Samaria grew, and were multiplied. 
At Caesarea, the seat of the Roman authority, " there 
was a certain man called Cornelius, a centurion of the 
band called the Italian band, a devout man, and one that 
feared God with all his house, which gave much alms 
to the people, and prayed to God alway. He saw in a 
vision evidently about the ninth hour of the day an angel 
of God coming in to him, and saying unto him, Cornelius. 
And when he looked on him, he was afraid, and said. What 
is it, Lord ? And he said unto him. Thy prayers and thine 
alms are come up for a memorial before God. And now 
send men to Joppa, and call for one Simon, whose surname 
is Peter : he lodgeth with one Simon a tanner, whose house 
is by the sea side : he shall tell thee what thou oughtest to 
do. And when the angel which spake unto Cornelius was 
departed, he called two of his household servants, and a 
devout soldier of them that waited on him continually ; and 
when he had declared all these things unto them, he sent 
them to Joppa. On the morrow, as they went on their 
journey, and drew nigh unto the city, Peter went up upon 
the housetop to pray, about the sixth hour : and he became 
very hungry, and would have eaten : but while they made 
ready, he fell into a trance, and saw heaven opened, and a 
certain vessel descending unto him, as it had been a great 
sheet knit at the four comers, and let down to the earth : 
wherein were all manner of four-footed beasts of the earth, 
and wild beasts, and creeping things, and fowls of the air. 
And there came a voice to him. Rise, Peter ; kill, and eat. 
But Peter said. Not so, Lord ; for I have never eaten any- 
thing that is common or unclean. And the voice spake 
unto him again the second time, What God hath cleansed, 
that call not thou common. This was done thrice : and the 
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vessel was received up again into Leaven. Now wHle 
Peter doutted in himself what this vision which he had 
seen ahould mean, hehold, the men which %vere sent from 
Comelins had made inquiry for Simon's house, and stood 
before the gate, and called, and asked wliether Simon, which 
was surnamed Peter, were lodged there. While Peter 
thought on the vision, the Spirit said unto him. Behold, 
three men seek thee. Arise therefore^ and get thee down, 
and go with them, doubtiDg nothing : for I have sent them. 
Then Peter went down to the men which were sent unto 
him from Cornelias ; and saidj Behold, I am he whom ye 
seek : what is the cause wherefore ye are come ? And they 
said, Cornelius the centurion, a just man, and one that 
feareth God, and of good report among all the nation of the 
Jews, was warned from God hj an holy angel to send for 
thee into his house, and to hear words of thee* Then called 
he them in, and lodged them. And on the morrow Peter 
went away with them, and certain brethren from Joppa 
accompanied him. And the morrow after they entered into 
Cassarea. And Cornelius waited for them, and had called 
together his kinsmen and near friends. And as Peter was 
coming in, Cornelius met him, and fell down at his feet, 
and worshipped him. But Peter took him up, sayings Stand 
up J I myself also am a man. And as he talked with liim, 
he went in, and found many that were come together." 

At Jerusalem Peter was called in <|uestion by the Hebrew 
disciples, who were zealous observers of the law> "And 
the Apostles and brethren that were in Judaea heard that the 
Gentiles had also received the word of God. And when 
Peter was come up to Jerusalem, they that were of the 
circumcision contended with him, saying, TIiou wentest 
in to men uncircumcised, and didst eat with them. But 
Peter rehearsed the matter from the beginning, and ex- 
pounded it by order unto them, saying, 1 was in the city 
of Joppa praying : and in a trance I saw a vision, A certain 
vessel descend, as it had been a great sheet, let down 
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from heaven by four comers ; and it came even to me : 
upon the which when I had fastened mine eyes, I consi* 
dered, and saw fourfooted beasts of the earth, and wild 
beasts, and creeping things, and fowls of the air. And 
I heard a voice saying unto me. Arise, Peter ; slay and eat. 
But I said. Not so. Lord : for nothing common or unclean 
hath at any time entered into my mouth. But the voice 
answered me again from heaven. What God hath cleansed, 
that call not thou common. And this was done three times : 
and all were drawn up again into heaven. And, behold, 
immediately there were three men already come unto the 
house where I was, sent from Caesarea unto me. And the 
Spirit bade me go with them, nothing doubting. Moreover 
these six brethren accompanied me, and we entered into 
the man's house : and he shewed us how he liad seen an 
angel in his house, which stood and said unto him, Send 
men to Joppa, and call for Simon, whose surname is Peter ; 
who shall tell thee words, whereby thou and all thy house 
shall be saved. And as I began to speak, the Holy Ghost 
fell on them, as on us at the beginning. Then remembered 
I the word of the Lord, how that he said, John indeed bap- 
tized with water ; but ye shall be baptized with the Holy 
Ghost. Forasmuch then as God gave them the like gift as 
he did unto us, who believed on the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
what was I, that I could withstand God? When they 
heard these things, they held their peace, and glorified God, 
saying, Then hath God also to the Gentiles granted 

REPENTANCE UNTO LIFE." (Acts xi. 1 — 18.) 

While St. Paul was at Tarsus, founding churches in his 
native Cilicia, and preparing his mind still more for the 
work that was before him, " tidings of these things came mito 
the ears of the church which was in Jerusalem ; and they 
sent forth Barnabas, that he should go as far as Antioch, 
Who, when he came, and had seen the grace of God, was 
glad, and exhorted them all, that with purpose of heart 
they would cleave unto the Lord, For he was a good man, 
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and fill! of the Holy Ghost and of faith : and mnch people 
was added unto the Lord." Thus Christianity adyanced 
among the heathens, and spread through Pho^icia, Cyprus, 
and Syria. Barnabas needed assistance ; and he felt that, 
Antioch being at this time the third city of the Koman 
empire, of dense population, and swarming with Jews, 
his school-fellow, Saul of Tarsus, was the very man he 
needed. " Then* departed Barnabas to Tarsus, for to seek 
Saul : and when he had found him, he brought him unto 
Antioch ; " and from Tarsus, never more to return to it. 

As Antioch now became a new centre of activity, more 
important in the future history of our Church than Jeru- 
salem itself, as St. Paul and Barnabas resided there at this 
time a whole twelvemonth, assembling themselves with the 
church, and teaching much people; and as the disciples 
were called Christians first in Antioch, something minute 
must be said of its locality. 

We felt somewhat disappointed when we first saw the size 
of the Orontes, the Ahssy, or El Aasi of the Arabs. We 
remembered that Ovid talks of it as one of the largest rivers 
in the world ; and we were told that El Aasi is, by inter- 
pretation, a swift-running stream." It looks less than the 
Tiber, and seems to be not more than fifty yards broad 
where it is crossed by an old decayed bridge of four arches, 
and it appears only to flow at the rate of about three miles 
an hour. It is impeded by a bar now, at the mouth of it, 
and by a variety of fish-weirs, traversing the river in several 
places, and especially up near Antioch. It is nauch wooded 
on the banks, and these are richly cultivated, and dotted 
with tall, slender poplar, dwarf oak, and English sycamore. 
All the vegetation of the East is produced here sponta- 
neously, in the richest profusion: the pomegranate, the 
acacia, the vine and fig-tree, the myrtle, the bay, the ilex, 
the arbutus, the mulberry, the apricot and peach, and the 
orange. Colonel Chesney says the river is deep and rapid. 
* This is said to have happened in spring, a.d. 43, by those who are exact. 
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Deep and dark it certainly is ; but the rapidity of the cur- 
rent cannot be extraordinary when the whole fall between 
Antioch and the sea is only about five or six feet per mile. 
The Jordan runs rapidly on a flat plain, but it runs in a 
very long, straight line, with very few turnings ; whereas 
the Orontes works its way round the bases of blufi^ rocks and 
precipitous cliffs, and twines in every direction. Colonel 
Chesney admits that the windings give a distance of about 
forty-one miles, while the journey by land is only sixteen 
miles and a half: a fact not indicative of the swiftness of 
the stream. Anciently it seems to have been navigable for 
vessels of considerable size, and much merchandise and 
many passengers must have been conveyed both up and 
down its waters. Strabo states that in his time they were 
wont to sail. from the sea up to Antioch in one day; and 
this, of course, must have been in spite of the current. 

Pausanias mentions, what nobody can doubt of, the great 
Koman works which had improved the navigation of the 
channel of this river. Unlike the Nile, and even the Jordan, 
which swell or contract their volume of waters according to 
the melting or freezing of the snow which mainly feeds 
them, the Orontes flows on somewhat the same both in 
summer and in winter. Certainly there is some considerable 
difference ; but the volume of water is not more than double 
in winter what it generally averages in summer. It rises 
among the valleys of the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, and 
has many feeders from the mountains, which are seldom dried 
up. Ibrahim Pasha talked of making the river navigable up 
even to different parts of the lake twenty-seven miles above 
the city, at an outlay of thirty-one thousand pounds, which 
might be done by blasting some rocks in its bed, and 
removing the wooden fish-weirs, and cutting a towing- 
path through the woods, along the bank of the river. The 
Columbines boat nearly effected a passage up to the city; and 
many competent judges think, with Lieutenant Cleaveland, 
that a short and flat tug-steamer, of suflScient power, might 
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do the work, and they recommend that a row of piles should 
be driven into the sea, in the line of the river, extending 
beyond the bar, so as to enable the current of the stream to 
carry the sand and mud further out into deep water. The 
Orontes would then admit vessels of two hundred tons, 
instead of being obstructed by a bar over which there igj 
a depth of water of from three and a half to nine feet in 
winter. There has been a serious project of uniting the 
Orontes by a canal with the Euphrates, and so of re-esta- 
blishing one of the old lines of commercial intercourse 
between the Levant aiid the Indian Sea. But a railway 
through the pass of the mountains, over the* valley, to the 
Euphrates, by which access might be had to the head of 
the Persian Gulf, might probably be more advantageous, 
and less expensive. Bombay would then becgme the great 
landing-place for all the East. India and the railways now 
constructing would carry the traffic to Calcutta, and every- 
where else. Eailways are sure to pay in the East, where 
water-power is so scarce, and where the animal energies 
become so languid from the excessive heat. 

Antioch, from its favourable position, has been deno- 
minated the Queeji of Asia, and she was such for sixteen 
hundred years ; the Gate of the East ; the Oriental Eome ; 
the Constantinople of earlier times, ^^ civitas ghriosa et 
nohilisy It is situated on both sides of the river Orontes, 
about twenty miles up from the Levant, into which the 
river falls ; having thereby all the maritime opportunities 
of Smyrna. The city stands near the abrupt angle formed 
by the coast of Syria extending northward, and that of 
Asia Minor running eastward. Here the mountain-ranges 
of Lebanon and those of Taurus, both of them standing 
inland, but parallel to the coast, are brought almost into 
contact with each other in heavy and confused varieties. 
There is, however, an open space and valley forming the 
principal break in the continuity of the mountains. 
Through this valley the Orontes flows, a stream apparently 
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of no great importance, but described, as we have said, 
bj Ovid to be the largest known in his days; and on 
this open space the city has been built. Strabo describes 
it as a union of four cities, and says that at the rugged 
bases of the mountain a street extended for four miles 
across the length of the city, and along its whole length 
sheltered crowds could walk through continuous colon- 
nades from the eastern to the western suburbs. The whole 
was surrounded by a wall, which ascended to the heights 
and returned to the river. Antioch is equally distant — 
that is, about seven hundred miles — from Constantinople, 
the capital of Turkey, and Alexandria in Egypt. It had 
ready communication with all the trade of the Great Sea. 
Through the open country behind, it was conveniently ap- 
proached by the caravans from Mesopotamia, and Arabia, 
and Syria, and possessed thus all the inland advantages of 
Aleppo itself. It has been the seat too of some very cala- 
mitous earthquakes, fires, wars, massacres, famines, and 
pestilences. Antioch was the metropolis of Syria (Tac. 
Hist. ii. 79), the residence of the Syrian kings (1 Mace, 
iii. 37), and the capital of the Eoman provinces in Asia. 
It ranked third, after Eome and Alexandria, among the 
cities of the Empire. (Josephus de Bell. Jud. iii. 2.) Its 
suburb. Daphne, was celebrated for its grove and foun- 
tains (Strabo xvi. 2), and its temple dedicated to Apollo 
and Diana. Gibbon says, "The temple and village 
were deeply embosomed in a thick grove of laurels 
and cypresses, which reached as far as a circumference of 
ten miles, and formed, in the most sultry summers, a cool 
and impenetrable shade. A thousand streams of the 
purest water issuing from every hill, preserved the verdure 
of the earth and the temperature of the air.*' All the 
writers of antiquity who mention Antioch talk of its 
celebrity throughout the then known world, and allege 
that no locality exceeded it in fertility of soil, trade, riches, 
or commercial enterprise ; whether on the shores of Greece, 
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Italy, or Gaul, or morning-ward by the Tigris and En-- 
phrates onward to India and China. In a word, there was 
everything in the situation and circumstances of this city 
to make it a place of concourse for all classes and kinds of 
people. It is said to have been, in its ancient state, almost 
square, and about ten miles in circumference, and part of 
it on the north stood on a high mountain. It was admi- 
rably fortified both by nature and art ; and in the days of 
its natural glory was adorned with galleries, fountains, 
sumptuous palaces, and magnificent temples ; forums, 
theatres, amphitheatres; the Pantheon, and the Senate- 
house; three royal palaces, and the gigantic bust called 
Charon's head, carved in vast proportions from the native 
rocks, and adorned by a crown. The senate consisted of 
about two hundred members ; and besides it, there was an 
assembly of the people. This assembly met, as at Ephesus, 
in the theatre, which served the triple purpose of a scene 
of amusement, a conclave of legislators, and a place of 
execution for criminals. There were other great architec- 
tural works in Antioch, such as aqueducts and baths, and 
basilica turrets, vaults, and cisterns. Five miles to the 
south-west of Antioch was the suburb already mentioned, 
one of the most lovely spots on the face of this earth, and 
ten miles in circumference, with its fountains and temples 
embosomed in groves of myrtles and cypresses. This cele- 
brated city was so very populous, that the Jews, within a 
hundred and fifty years after its erection, slew a hundred 
thousand persons in it in one day. (1 Mace. xi. 47.) 
Cicero speaks of it as being distinguished by men of learn- 
ing, and by the cultivation of the fine arts. (Pro. Archia, 3.) 
Seleucus Nicator granted to the multitude of resident Jews 
the rights of citizenship, and placed them on a perfect 
equality with the other inhabitants. (Joseph. Antiq. xii. 
381.) They were allowed to have an Ethnarch of their 
own. (Joseph.de Bell. Jud.vii. 3.) Antioch is called "libra" 
by Pliny : having obtained from Pompey the privilege of 
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being governed by ita own laws and exempted from public 
tribute. 

Such was ancient Antioch. What is it now ? A ruinous 
city, many of whose houses are built with mud and straw, 
many of whose streets are miry and narrow, and many 
of whose squares, which were formerly so crowded and 
adorned, exhibit now every appearance of misery and 
wretchedness. The houses, which are constructed of stone, 
are all pent-roofed and covered with red tiles; some of 
them are three stories high ; many of them are two, and 
the upper part is then constructed of wood. The streets are 
very confined, having a high raised causeway of flat pave- 
ment upon each side for foot-passengers, and a very narrow 
and deep passage between them for horses, seldom wide 
enough to admit of two passing one another. The northern 
portion of the city within the ancient walls is now filled 
with one extensive paradise of gardens, and olives, mul- 
berry and fig trees ; and the groves of Daphne, once so 
famous here, are not now to be recognised among them. 
The present town, called Antakia, belongs to the Pashalic 
of Haleb Aleppo. This Molesillem, or governor, has only 
fifty persons as guards. Few cities have undergone greater 
changes and survived greater disasters than Antioch, and 
the earthquake of 1822 destroyed a fourth part of the 
inhabitants. The present town stands on scarcely one-third 
of the area enclosed by the ancient walls ; of which the 
line may be easily traced. The entrance to the town from 
Aleppo is by one of the old gates called Bab Bablous, 
or Paul's gate, not far from which the members of the 
Greek Church assemble for their devotions in a cavern 
dedicated to St. John. The remains of the walls are 
astonishing even at this day. They are said to have been 
fifty feet high and fifteen feet thick, and were carried at 
a prodigious expense across ravines and over the crest of 
the mountain that skirted the town on the south. 

We have said that the river is the same, but it is not 
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exactly so ; for it has gradually changed its course as the 
city has decayed and obstructed its current. Once it flowed 
round the island, which, by its thoroughfares, and bridges, 
and buildings, became part of a magnificent whole. The 
population still amounts to about ten thousand, among 
which there are counted one hundred and fifty Christian 
families and twenty Jewish. The language of the people 
is Turkish, and the Christians only understand Arabic 
from their connexion with the country to the southward in 
their commercial transactions. The Mahometans have four- 
teen mosques, some of which are ornamented with tall 
and slender white minarets, round close and blue pointed 
tops, surmounted, of course, by the crescent, after the 
manner of the Turks. Several have lower and thicker 
minarets of octangular shafts, with open galleries and a 
sort of flat dome in the Syro-Arabian style. Two are 
merely small venerated tombs used as places of prayer. 
There are khans and fountains, all of them of a very ordinary 
kind. The Fountain of Life, called Ain-el-Omra, has hun- 
dreds of nails driven in between the stones by the afflicted 
who drink the water, (which possesses medicinal virtues,) 
as a propitiatory ofiering, or as a token of gratitude after 
recovery, to the supposed genius of the stream. There is 
a cavern too within the town, which is celebrated for 
bestowing fecundity on barren women, as well as opening 
the springs of life to the infant in the breasts of mothers 
before destitute of milk: but for the obtaining of these 
blessings certain rites are necessary to be performed, and 
women only are admitted to them. 

It is singular that in the very city where the name 
Christian was first given to the disciples of our Lord, there 
is now no Christian edifice for public worship. Some of the 
Christians are wealthy, and they have even received various 
firmans firom Constantinople for the purpose of building a 
church ; but still the fanaticism of the resident Turks, and 
some unfortunate fatality which the Christians themselves 
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think is attached to the town, have hitherto always ob- 
structed their execution. The modem Christians of Antioch 
therefore still meet for the performance of Divine Service 
on Sundays and other holy-days in a cave east of the to\\Ti, 
and that after the manner of the primitive Christians, who 
were wont to meet in caverns of the earth on the first day 
of the week, and to bind themselves by a holy oath to 
do evil to no man. These Christians of Antioch are 
a humble unoffending race, some of them poor, and hard- 
worked ; yet good-tempered, and willing to oblige. They 
make very faithful servants, and the height of their ambi- 
tion is to serve Europeans. They never cease praying that 
the minarets of Antioch may fall on the heads of the Turks, 
and that the Christian temple may arise and flourish again. 
The Jews, who were also numerous, assemble in a small 
room now in the house of their chief, and are unmolested in 
their own observances. 

Dirty and deserted as the city appears to the eye of 
a European traveller, it is interesting to see the natives of 
an evening, when the sun, shorn of its terrors, is sinking 
in the west, at their walk, and talk, and other amusements, 
which are generally Turkish. While the Arabs enjoy their 
solitary, pleasures in the corner of a coffee-room, or more 
retired still, in their own divan, the Turks repair to the 
banks of their very beautiful El Aasi, which now flows im- 
mediately before the town, and there they enjoy the music, 
the dance, and the song, the coffee — how delicious ! — and 
the tobacco from Latakia, the finest in the world, all amid 
the other united gratifications of wood and water, shade and 
verdure, the freshness of the evening breeze or the cool 
bracing air of the morning wafted up the stream from the 
blue bounding waves of the Levant. Kindness is in every 
heart, and mirth and glee in every face ; and the pilgrim is 
the object of interest to all, and even of wonder to not a few, 
and pipes and little silver-like coffee-cups are once and 
again presented to the hadji, and dates, and figs, and lemons, 
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and oranges J and pomegranates, and the cup of cold water, 
are freely bestowed on liim. In fact, eveiy civility i^ shown 
lum l)ut that of touching his body, wliicli to the Mussnlmau 
would be pollution unpardonable* 

HistorianSj both ancient and modem, we repeat, are justly 
severe on the moral and religious character of the inhabitants 
of ancient Antioch. Gibbon says, " The warmth of the 
climate disposed the natives to the most intemperate enjoy- 
ment of tranquillity and opulence, and the lively licentioua- 
nesa of the Greeks was blended with the hereditary softness 
of the Syrians ; fashion was the only law, and pleasure the 
only pursuit ; the arts of luxury were honoured ; the serious 
and manly virtues were the subject of ridicule, and the 
contempt for iemale modesty and reverent age announced 
its universal corruption/^ All the vices of Greece and 
Eome were transplanted into this Eastern hot-bed of cor- 
ruption, and the luxurious habits of the native Oriental^i 
were proverbial. The climate and scenery is really beaij^H 
tifidj and they supplied every new want as it arose. 
Gardens and groves, extending on every hand, afforded 
singular pleasnre. The frivolous and unlawful arausementa 
of the theatre were the occupations of their life. The mass 
of the people seem to have been extremely profligate* ^Vlt is 
probablcj" says Mr* Conybeare, *Hhat no populations have 
ever been more abandoned than tliose of Oriental Greek 
cities under the Roman empire^ and of these cities Antioch 
was the greatest and the worst. If we wish to realize the 
appearance and the reality of the complicated heathenism 
of the first Christian century j we must endeavour to 
imagine the scene of that suburb — the famous Daphne, with 
its fountains and groves of bay-ti*ees, its bright buildings, 
its crowds of licentious votaries, its statue of Apollo, 
where, under the cHmate of Syria and the wealthy patron- 
age of Rome, all that was beautiful in nature and 
had created a sanctuary for a perpetual festival of vice." 

A great proportion of the ancient population were Jews 
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and they had numerous synagogues, one of which was 
adorned with oflFerings of brass taken from the Temple of 
Jerusalem. Seleucus Nicator granted them the rights of 
citizenship, and placed them on a perfect equality with the 
other fthabitants. Antiochus Epiphanes had committed 
the sacrilege, and afterwards presented the spoils to his 
Jewish subjects at Antioch. Alexander the Great regarded 
the Jews everywhere with favour ; and at Antioch, as at 
Alexandria, the Jews possessed an equality of franchise 
with the Greeks themselves. When the kingdom of the 
Seleucidae was conquered by the Eomans, Antioch received 
every favour, and the Jews continued in the possession of 
all their civil rights ; and in Antioch, up to the destruction 
of Jerusalem, Jews and Gentiles fraternized together on a 
footing of equality. While the Jews of Antioch lived on 
these friendly terms with their fellow-citizens, they lost 
none of their patriotism towards their mother country : for 
no Hellenists distinguished themselves more by the riches 
of their oflFerings which they forwarded to the Temple. 

This Syrian capital, filled with Romans, Greeks, Jews, 
and natives, was certainly the best locality in the world for 
the exertions of such Christian missionaries as Paul and 
Barnabas ; and these were just the men to cultivate this 
vineyard with eflfect, being familiar with the customs of all 
these nations. Knowing their languages, they lost no time 
in preaching the glad tidings of salvation to these profligate 
and ignorant Gentiles. Great numbers were in a short 
time converted to the true faith as it is in Jesus, and a Chris- 
tian Church was settled here on a sound foundation. The 
labourers were few, but the harvest was plentiftil. The con- 
verts were baptized at the river Qrontes. In time about one 
hundred thousand professors of Christianity were to be found 
in this city. The Church at Antioch maintained three 
thousand poor, besides occasionally relieving many more. 
(Chrysos. Adv. Jud. Orat. torn. L p. 588» In Matt. Hom. 
85, tom. vii. p. 658.) Antioch, in the hands of Paul and 
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Barnabas, became a central point for the difiusion of Chris-* 
tianity, not only among the inhabitants of the city, but gene- 
rally throughout the whole of Syria, and Asia Minor, and the- 
islands along these coasts. In the altered state of the cir- 
cumstances, it became for the spread of the Gospel among 
the Gentiles, what Jerusalem was for its propagation 
among the converted Jews. In the one locality, Paul wa& 
the able defender and extender of the faith, as the Apostle 
of the uncircumcised ; and in the other, Peter was the no 
less successful champion of the same noble cause among the 
converted Jews. 

But, above all, Antioch is ever memorable in the Acts ol 
the Apostles, as having been the place where the disciples, 
or primitive converts to the true faith, were first called 
Christians — a distinction which has since continued, and 
will ever continue in the world. Chrysostom specifies 
this fact as the distinguishing prerogative of Antioch, 
above all other cities in the world ; and he has celebrated it 
in a most eloquent homily on the eleventh chapter of the 
Acts of the Apostles. That great preacher and commen- 
tator always speaks of Antioch with peculiar reverence, as 
the patriarchal city of the Christian name. Many believe 
that this true and honourable name was first imputed by 
enemies in derision, as a term of reproach ; and it is said 
that the people of Antioch were given to apply names of 
ridicule on all occasions. It was probably assumed by the 
disciples of Jesus themselves. At any rate, it is the 
fulfilment of an old prophecy — " The Gentiles shall see 
thy righteousness, and all kings thy glory, and thou shalt 
be called by a new name, which the mouth of the Lord 
shall name ;" and "the Lord God shall call his servants 
by another name.^' The word Christian signifies to be 
warned or admonished of God. Be that as it may, it soon 
became, and has ever remained, a title of glory, used 
everywhere proverbially for all that is good, and for bene- 
volent actions in which Jews have participated. The Jews, 
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the only enemies they had, called them " the sect of the 
Nazarenes," (Acts xxiv. 5,) a term much more expressive 
of hatred than that of " Christian/' it being proverbial 
among the Jews that nothing good could come from 
Nazareth, and Jesus came from Nazareth of Galilee, 
Again, the words Christ and Messiah having the same 
meaning, the Jews were the last men in the world to use 
it in mockery. It would rather appear, then, that the term 
arose from necessity, when it became to be the only word 
descriptive and distinctive of the true followers of Christ. 
So long as the new faith was received by the Jews only, 
the followers of the Cross were known as Galileans, and 
Julian tried to perpetuate the term ; but when the sect 
became distinct from the Jews and comprised in it many 
Gentiles, the term Galilean was no longer descriptive, and 
therefore they required a new designation. The name 
probably originated with the Gentiles, as the Christians 
generally designate themselves in the Acts of the Apostles 
and in their Epistles, *^ brethren," **disciples,'' "believers," 
** saints/' In two cases only is the term Christian em- 
ployed, and in both instances it is implied to be a term 
used by those who are without. Peter says — " If any 
man suffer as a Christian, let him not be asliamed ; but let 
him rather glorify God on this behalf;'' but the inference 
from these words evidently has two edges, and the sharper 
one cuts to the point, — that the distinction is an honour- 
able one indeed. The word itself is Greek, Xptaro^, but 
the form of it has been Romanised. The title of their 
founder was Latinised into Christian, exactly in the same 
way that Herod is changed into Herodian. So in history 
are the partisans of Marius, Pompey, Otho, and Vitellius, 
called Marians, Pompeians, Othonjans, and Vitellians, 
Antioch being filled at this time with Greeks, and the 
Eomans having then made it their head-quarters in Asia, 
and a new descriptive title being needed, no word could 
have been more naturally employed than this one so 
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honourable, and applicable, and descriptive of those who 
imbibe the spirit, participate in the grace, and are obedient 
to the will of Christ 

We have said that the Jews were the only inveterate 
enemies the Christians had. They often put them to 
death, and employed against them the most vigorous 
punishments to compel them to renounce Christ. They 
cursed the Christians three times a-day in their synagogues, 
and they dispersed emissaries over the world to spread 
all sorts of calumnies against them. They accused them, 
among other things, of worshipping the sun ; they charged 
them with treason ; and affirmed that, in celebrating their 
mysteries, they used to kill a child and eat it. But the 
lives of the first Christians were sufficient to demonstrate 
that these accusations were the effect of pure malice. 
The description given of them by Pliny the Younger, in 
the letter which he wrote to the Emperor Trajan, is inte- 
resting, as the following will show : — " I take the liberty, 
Sir, to give you an account of every difficulty which arises 
to me. I had never been present at the examination of 
the Christians, for which reason I know not what questions 
have been put to them, nor in what manner they have been 
punished. My behaviour towards those who have been 
accused to me has been this, — I have interrogated them, 
in order to know whether they were really Christians. 
When they confessed it, I have repeated the same question 
two or three times, threatening them with death if they 
did not renounce their religion. Those who have persisted 
in their confession, have been by my orders led to punish- 
ment. These persons declare that their whole crime, if 
they are guilty, consists in this, — that on certain days they 
assemble before sunrise to sing alternately the praises of 
Christ as of God, and to oblige themselves, by the per- 
formance of their religious rites, not to be guilty of theft 
or adultery, to observe inviolably their word, and to be 
true to their Christ. This disposition has obliged me to 
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endeavour to inform myself still ftirther of this matter, by 
putting to the torture two of their women-servants whom 
they call deaconesses; but I could learn nothing more 
from them than that the superstition of these people is as 
ridiculous as their attachment to it is astonishing/' 

St. Paul and St. Barnabas had been in Antioch, sowing 
the good seed everywhere, which had first been sown on 
this same field by men of Cyprus and Cyrene, for about 
a whole year, when Agabus, one of the seventy disciples of 
Christ, who had the gift of prophecy, and certain other 
teachers came down from Jerusalem, to intimate, under the 
influence of the Spirit, an approaching famine, which ac- 
tually occurred in Judaa the following year ; that is, in the 
fourth year of Claudius. The poor Jews in general were 
then relieved by the Queen of Adiabene, who sent to 
purchase com in Egypt for them, (Joseph. Antiq. xx. 2, 9.) 
The Church at Antioch had ever been distinguished for its 
liberality to its poorer members, and the Jews of the 
Dispersion were wont to forward alms to relieve their poor 
brethren at Jerusalem ; and the Gentiles naturally thought 
that, having been made partakers of their spiritual things, 
their duty was also to minister unto them in carnal things. 
Contributions were accordingly raised by the converts at 
Antioch, both Jews and Gentiles, according as God had 
blessed them, and Paul and Barnabas were selected to 
convey this contribution to the elders at Jerusalem. Many 
years afterwards this same Agabus met Paul at Caesarea, 
and warned him of the sufierings which awaited him if he 
prosecuted his journey to Jerusalem. 

When Paul and Barnabas reached Jerusalem, they found 
that one of the Apostles had been put in prison, and that 
another had been murdered. The extravagant and dis- 
sipated Agrippa, full of Jewish. prejudices and hatred at 
the new religion, had put James, the brother of John, to 
death. He was a favourite disciple with Jesus, and is often 
mentioned with distinction. Hfe was present when Jesus 
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irestorcd the daughtet of Jaims to life ; he witnessed the 
transfiguration ; and he was one of the same three whom 
Jesus took with him apart from the rest to he present at 
his agony in the garden p After Christ's resurrection ^ he 
for a while resumed his wonted occupation of fishing ; but 
he again became conspicuous among the twelve Apostles, 
and at last Herod put him to death with the sword. 
The temperament of James was warm and impetuous. 
He and his brother, on account. of their energy in dis* 
charging the apostleship, receiyed ftom their Lord the ap- 
pellation of Boanerges, or Sons of Thunder, Clement of 
Alexandria, in a fragment preserved by Eusebius, {Hist* 
Eccles, L 9,) reports that the oflScer who conducted James 
to the tribunal was so influenced by the hold declaration ot 
his faitli as to embrace the Gospel, and to avow himself 
a Christian, in consequence of which Herod Agi'ippa 
ordered him to be beheaded at the &ame time, 

Peter was imprisonedj and also doomed by the king to 
he the second martyr^ as James was the first ; but Herod 
died the first of the two. " Now about that time Herod 
the king stretched forth his hands to vex certain of the 
church. And he killed Jamej^ the brother of John with 
the sword* And because he saw it pleased the Jews, he 
proceeded further to take Peter also< (Then were the days 
of unleavened bread.) And when lie had apprehended him, 
he put him in prison, and delivered him to four quaternions 
of soldiers to keep him ; intending after Easter to bring 
him forth to the people, Peter therefore was kept in 
prison : but pmyer was made without ceasing of the ehureh 
unto Crod for him. And when Herod would have brought 
him forthj the same night Peter was sleeping between two 
soldiers, bound with two chains : and the keepers before 
the door kept the prison. And, behold, the angel of the ^ 
Lord came upon him, and a light shtned in the prison : and 
he smote Peter on the side, and raised him up, saying, 
Arise up quickly. And hia chams fell off from his hands. 
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And the angel said unto him, Gird thyself, and bind on 
thy sandals. And so he did. And he saith unto him, Cast 
thy garment about thee, and follow me. And he went out, 
and followed him; and wist not that it was true which 
was done by the angel; but thought he saw a vision. 
When they were past the first and the second ward, they 
came unto the iron gate that leadeth unto the city ; which 
opened to them of his own accord : and they went out, and 
passed on through one street ; and forthwith the angel 
departed from him. And when Peter was come to himself, 
he said, Now I know of a surety, that the Lord hath sent 
his angel, and hath delivered me out of the hand of Herod, 
and from all the expectation of the people of the Jews, 
And when he had considered the thing, he came to the 
house of Mary the mother of John, whose surname was 
Mark ; where many were gathered together praying. And 
as Peter knocked at the door of the gate, a damsel came to 
hearken, named Ehoda. And when she knew Peter's 
voice, she opened not the gate for gladness, but ran in, and 
told how Peter stood before the gate. And they said unto 
her. Thou art mad. But she constantly aflSrmed that it 
was even so. Then said they. It is his angel. But Peter 
continued knocking : and when they had opened the door, 
and saw him, they were astonished. But he, beckoning 
unto them with the hand to hold their peace, declared 
unto them how the Lord had brought him Out of the 
prison. And he said. Go shew these things unto James, 
and to the brethren. And he departed, and went into 
another place. Now as soon as it was day, there was no 
small stir among the soldiers, what was become of Peter. 
And when Herod had sought for him, and found him not, 
he examined the keepers, and commanded that they should 
be put to death. And he went down from Judaea to 
Csesarea, and there abode.^^ (Acts xii. 1 — 19.) 

Thus was Peter miraculously preserved. But what 
became of the proud tyrant himself? Let us read it in the 
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coucliision of the same chapter* '' And Herod waa highly 
displeased with them of Tyre and Sidon: but they came 
with one accord to him, and, having made Blastns the 
king 3 chamberlain their friend, desired peace ; because 
their country was nourished by the king's countryp And 
upon a set day Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, sat upon 
his throne, and made an oration unto them. And the 
people gave a shoutj saying. It ia the voice of a god, and 
not of a man. And immediately the angel of the Lord 
smote him, because he gave not God the glory ; and he 
was eaten of worms, and gave up the ghost. But the word 
of God grew and multiplied. And Barnabas and Saul 
returned from Jerusalem, when they had fulfilled their 
ministry, and took with them John, whose surname was 
Mark/' (Acts xii. 20—25.) 

Tlie record being silent on the subject, the reader is left 
merely to fancy, if lie will, that Paul was in Jerusalem at 
the Passover, and when Peter was in prison. If so, he 
probably joined in prayer with the rest of the disciples^ 
who were at "the house of Mary the mother of John, 
whose surname was Mark, where many were gathered 
together praying/^ On this probable supposition, it must 
have been an interesting incident in the life of both these 
champions of the faithj when the angel of the Lord brought 
Peter from the prison to knock long and loud at the gate, 
and Khoda opened not the gate for gladness, but ran in, 
and told how Peter stood before the gate. What a proof ' 
this miracle would be to these holy men that the Lord was 
fulfilling his promise, " Lo, I am with you alway, even to 
the end of the world !" How it would encourage them all t 
The traditional places of St. James's martyrdom, and of the 
house of St. Mark, are both in the Armenian quarter. One 
is the Armenian, the other the Syrian convent. 

The death of Herod was so sliockiDg and instructive an 
event, that the reader will not object to the simple narra- 
tive of St. Luke being supplemented by the following more 
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minute relation of the circumstances from Josephus, the 
learned Jewish historian : — 

" When Agrippa had reigned three years over all Judaea, 
he came to the city of Caesarea, which was formerly called 
Strato's Tower, and there exhibited shows in honour of 
Caesar, knowing it to be a festival for his safety; and 
a great multitude of the principal persons, and such, as 
V7ere of dignity through the province, were assembled at it. 
And on the second day of the shows he put on a robe 
made wholly of silver, and of a texture truly wonderful, 
and came into the theatre early in the morning, at which 
time the silver being illuminated by the early rays of the 
sun, shone after a surprising manner, and was so resplen- 
dent as to inspire an awe into all that gazed upon him, 
and presently his flatterers cried out from one place and 
another (though not for his good) that he was a god, saying, 
* Be thou propitious to us ; for although we have hitherto 
reverenced thee only as a man, yet, henceforth, we hail thee 
as more than mortal.' The king neither rebuked them, nor 
rejected their impious flattery. But as he presently after- 
wards looked up, he saw an owl sitting on a rope over his 
head, and immediately understood that this bird was the mes- 
senger of ill tidings, as it had once been the harbinger of 
good tidings, and he fell into the deepest sorrow. A severe 
pain also arose in his bowels, beginning in a most violent 
manner. He therefore looked upon his friends and said, 
*I, whom you call a god, am commanded forthwith to 
depart this life, Providence thus rebuking the lying 
words you have uttered; and I, who was by you called 
immortal, am now led away to death,' But I must submit 
to my fate as it pleases God, for we have had our day, 
and have lived in no little splendour.' As he said this, he 
was excruciated by the intensity of the pain. So he was 
carried hastily into the palace, and the rumour went 
abroad everywhere that he must certainly die in a little 
time. But the multitude presently sat in sackcloth, with 
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their wives and cliildren, after the manner of their conntty, 
"beseeching God for the kmg*s recovery ; and all was full of 
mourning and lamentation. And the king being laid in 
a high chamber, and looking down on the people prostrate 
on the groundj could not himself forbear %veeping- And 
having continued in agonj for five days, from tiie pain in 
his bowels^ he departed this life/' 

Paul and Barnabas liaving delivered the collection sent 
from the saints of Antioch for the relief of the poor 
Hebrews to the elders or presbyters of the Church of 
Jerusalem, left the Holy City and returned to Antioch, 
They were attended on their journey by Johnj whos 
surname was Mark, and who was the son of Barnabas 
sister, Mary. This arrangement was probably gone into 
both on personal and public considerations. The uncle 
would be naturally def^iroiis to rescue his amiable nephew 
from such a scene of persecution, and both he and Paul 
naight feel that the noble field of enterprise before them 
required the aid of one so profitable for the ministry i; 
working great conversions among the heathens. 
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Hitherto St. Paul seems to have acted but an inferior 
part in the great work of winning souls to Christ. At 
several of the most important events of the period he 
was not present, and the field of his spiritual exertions 
was but secondary to that of the others, and especially 
to that of Peter. But from this period he is found 
ever at the post of danger, fighting in the front rank 
the battles of the Lord ; ** instant in season and out of 
season; through good report and through bad report; 
becoming all things to all men, that he might by all means 
save some." Hitherto the gift of tongues and the power of 
working miracles had been conferred only on the other 
Apostles, Long before this period Peter and John made 
the lame man to walk, who sat for alms at the Beautiful 
Gate of the Temple, and boldly vindicated this notable 
miracle by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, " whom 
ye Jews crucified, and whom God raised from the dead," 
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Ananias, and Sappkira Us wife^ had fallen down dead 
before Peter at his rebuke, and yielded np the ghost, *' Bj 
the hands of the Apostles were many signs and wonders 
WTonght among the people, insomuch that they brought 
forth the sick into the street, and laid them on beds and 
couches, that J at the leaat^ the shadow of Peter passing by 
might OYershadow some af them," " And there came also 
a multitude out of the cities round about unto Jerusalemj 
bringing sick folkSj and them which were vexed with 
unclean spirits, and they were healed every one." Philip, 
as already stated, had planted a Chm-ch in Samaria j and 
baptized the Ethiopian eunuch, Peter had rejected the | 
money offered by Simon, and reproved his wickedness, a^H 
being in the gall of bitterness and in the bond of iniquity^* 
James had enjoyed the distinguished honour of being the 
first marlyr^ and Peter had been delivered from prison by 
an angel. But, always excepting the miraculous work of 
Saul's conversion, he had done comparatively none of his 
Master's work. He had done littlcj he had Buifered nothing, 
and he had preached no recorded sermon. And almost one- 
half of the Acts of the Apostles had been written where 
his name is only incidentally introduced. But in the 
thirteenth chapter the scene shifts, new characters are 
introduced, separate subjects are embraced, and places 
never before heard of arc mentioned. In particular, Saul 
ever appears as the principal character, *^ Now there were 
in the church that was at Antioch certain prophets and 
teachers; as Barnabas, and Simeon that was called Niger, 
and Lucius of Gyrene, and llanaenj which had been 
brought up with Herod the tetrarck, mul, SauV^ — thus 
named after Barnabas j and occupying the lowest place in 
this enumeration of prophets and teachers. Hence it may 
be inferred, that up to this point of tlie history Barnabas 
had occupied the preeminent position of a prophet, while 
Saul belonged only to the humbler position of a teacher. 
But after this passage Saul appears mo more in the back- 
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ground, but as the front figure in every group, and as 
a full-length portrait. Conscious now of his apostolic 
power, and even acting under the impulse of direct Divine 
inspiration, he enters on his work as the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, and actively occupies every corner of the 
field in which he was called to labour. Thus we have 
reached not only one of the most eventful periods in the 
history of the Church of Christ, but the very hinge on 
which the whole after-life of this good and great man ever 
turned till the day of his death. Henceforth the only 
fulcrum of his spiritual lever rested on the special command 
of his Lord — " Depart : for I will send thee far hence unto 
the Gentiles." 

The reader is already familiar with Barnabas, evidently 
the most eminent of this noble band of missionaries, who 
from Antioch, the metropolis of the Gentile Church, were 
to make the circuit of the neighbouring countries by land 
and by water, in obedience to the call of the Holy Spirit, 
which said, " Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the 
work whereunto I have called them." But who were the 
others who ministered to the Lord at this time, and fasted ? 
and who, when they had prayed, laid their hands on 
Barnabas and Saul, and sent them away? Lucius was 
probably one of the synagogue of the Cyrenians, and was 
without doubt one of the men of Cyrene, who was scattered 
in consequence of the persecution raised on the death of 
Stephen. Some suppose that he was one of the seventy 
disciples ; and the tradition is, that he was eventually 
Bishop of Cyrene. He is probably the same Lucius who 
is mentioned in the Epistle to the Eomans to be saluted as 
one of PauPs kinsmen. Some even suppose that he was 
the same with Luke the Evangelist No particulars of the 
life of Manaen are known, more than the fact stated (Acts 
xiii. 1), that he had been foster-brother of Herod Antipas, 
the tetrarch of Galilee; and since Herod and Archelaus 
his brother were children of the same mother, and educated 
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at Eome, it is probable that the person here mentioned 
may have been thus brought up with these two princes at 
Rome. Nothing at all is known or stated anywhere of 
Simeon that was called Niger; but certainly an interest 
attaches to his very name, only because he administered 
the rite of ordination on Barnabas and Saul, in con^ 
formity with an ancient custom among the Jews. When 
the work was assigned, and when the workmen were 
appointed, a special meeting for humiliation, &sting, and 
prayer was held, that tlie blessing of God might fall on 
their heads with the laying on of their hands, that their 
hearts might be subdued with the bending of their knees, 
and that their hands might be strengthened in the Lord 
by faith, fortitude, and zeal, inspired by the Holy Spirit. 

As Saul had already sown the good seed, and weeded 
and watered it well in Cilicia and at Tarsus, liis own 
native country, it was to be expected that Barnabas might 
have felt a similar desire to carry the glad tidings of the 
Gospel to his own connexions in Cyprus, where he was 
born and bred, and to Seleucia. 

Cyprus in every age, from its position in the Great Sea, 
must have been a place of great traffic. It was originally 
peopled from Phoenicia, and by many supposed to be the 
Chittim of Scripture. Egyptians, Athenians, Persians, 
Macedonians, Romans, Saracens, English, Venetians, and 
Turks, have possessed this island in their day and genera- 
tion. It has been called the Fair Island, the Beautifiil, and 
the Fortunate. The ancients extolled the fertility of the 
island. They tell us that the most beautiful flowers in 
nature grow wild here — hyacinths, anemones, ranunculuses, 
and the single and double narcissus. It abounds, they 
continue, in every production of the finest climates on 
earth, and bears spontaneously great quantities of com, 
figs, olives, oranges, lemons, dates. Cyprus, too, is interest- 
ing from its antiquities. Here the Eastern and Greek forms 
of social life, and forms of idolatrous worship, met and 
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became blended together. Here the most polluted worship 
in the world existed from the earliest times. On this shore 
the fabled and famous Diana first landed when she rose 
from the sea, and to her celebrated temple at Paphos the 
most magnificent ofiferings were presented by many kings 
and conquerors of olden times. This worship, extolled by . 
the classic poets down firom the age of Homer, the cere- 
monies of which Tacitus pauses to describe, and which 
Athanasius denominates as the deification of lust, maintained 
its hold among the inhabitants for hundreds of years after 
Paul and Barnabas firmly planted the banner of the Cross 
on its shores. But whatever Cyprus may have been of 
old, there is scarcely now upon earth a more wretched spot 
than it exhibits. Few words may forcibly describe it: 
agriculture neglected, inhabitants oppressed, population 
destroyed, pestiferous air, contagion, poverty, indolence, 
and desolation. 

The Jews were very numerous in Salamis, and their 
charge was to ofier the glad tidings of salvation first " to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel." And some of the 
inhabitants of that large and celebrated island were already 
converted to Christianity. Moreover, in crossing from the 
mouth of the Orontes, the island is seen beautifully in the 
distant rim of the horizon over thousands of the blue 
waves of the Great Sea, and distant about a hundred 
miles to the south-west, with its " horns " all towering to 
the sky as landmarks to navigators. To Cyprus, there- 
fore, they directed their course, crossing the Orontes by 
the ancient dilapidated bridge still standing, passing down 
the right bank of the. river, sometimes along its wooded 
banks, and around its rocky promontories; and at other 
times, taking the string instead of the bow, they would 
traverse richly cultivated plains distant from the stream, 
till they neared the sea, when, turning a few miles to the 
right, they would reach the town and harbour of Seleucia, 
at a distance of sixteen miles and a half from Antioch, 
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and about five miles to the north of the mouth of the 
Orontes, where they would embark for Cyprus. 

Seleucia is sometimes called Seleucia Pieria, from the 
neighbouring Mount Pierus, and also Seleucia orf Mare^ to 
distinguish it from other cities of the same name all built 
by Seleucus Nicator. This city and seaport of Syria, 
an impregnable fortress for his refage in misfortune, was 
the capital of the small district of Seleucia. It resisted 
a siege by Tigranes, king of Armenia, and was in conse- 
quence honoured by being raised to the dignity of a fi«e 
city by Pompey. There are several coins of this city 
extant, exhibiting four different eras : that of the Seleu- 
cidse, that of its own laws, that of Pompey, and that of 
Augustus Caesar. It was surrounded by a strong wall, 
and was about four miles in circumference; and, being 
built on the slope of Mount Pierus, it was protected 
even by its natural position. It was a place of great 
military and maritime importance, as the Dardanelles of 
Antioch, and the key of Syria. The harbour and mer- 
cantile suburbs were to the west on level ground, strongly 
fortified by artificial defences, so as to make compensation 
for the topographical weakness of the position. On the 
south side of the city there was a strong gate, adorned with 
pilasters and defended with round towers, called the Gate 
of Antioch. 

Seleucia-by-the-Sea is now a miserable place, called 
Kepse. But the Gate of Antioch, still adorned with pilas- 
ters and defended by towers, has survived the ravages even 
of earthquakes, and looks very imposing to this day. Near 
it and parallel to the walls are the remains of a double 
row of marble columns, similar to those of Pompeiopolis. 
The space within the wall is filled with ruins of houses, 
temples, theatres, and amphitheatres. There are immense 
excavations, probably the same mentioned by Polybius, lead- 
ing from the upper part of the ancient city to the sea, and 
consisting alternately of tunnels and deep open cuttings. 
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The piers of the outer harbour, and the sou^tem jetty 
overlapping the northern, which can loe still distinctly- 
seen, must have formed a secure entrance for shipping, 
and a capacious well-protected basin. The stones are of 
great size, twenty feet long, five feet deep, and six feet 
wide, solid and as well fastened together with iron cramps 
as they were two thousand years ago. The masonry is 
all so secure, that Ali Pasha, governor of Bagdad, and 
once governor of Aleppo, conceived the idea of clearing 
out the harbour, and of making the trifling repairs it might 
still require, which would have cost him about thirty thou- 
sand pounds, to have made it as good as ever, and only 
ten thousand to have repaired it more partially, but suf- 
ficiently to have served his object of increasing the com- 
mercial prosperity of this deserted part of Turkey. In the 
time of Antioch^s prosperity, and especially in the reign 
of terror occasioned by the pirates, this harbour of refuge 
in a storm, and of resort in a calm, must have been crowded 
with many a gallant ship firom the Piraeus, and all the 
Greek islands, from Tyre, Sidon, Caesarea, Joppa, and also 
from Syracuse, Carthage, Eome, and Gaul, and perhaps 
even from our own then very obscure island of what is 
now called gTcat and unconquered Britain.* Be that as it 
may, when we saw this once much-frequented harbour, it 
presented nothing to our eye but the common-place objects 
seen almost every day in these countries, namely, dreary 
ruins and deserted ramparts, and massy buildings still almost 
entire, and solitary pillars as if tottering in the wind, 
and tumbled by the tornado, and broken by the earthquake. 
Not a sail was to be seen in the whole compass of the sky 
but the foresail of our own majestic steamer, the Levant y 

* Has the reader ever been at sea at the Nore, or off the Downs, and 
cast his eye along the ocean, and seen the hundreds of ships skimming 
the waves in every direction, but all pointing to or from one, the mouth 
of the Thames and London ? So must it have been of old, when the 
voyager was off the mouth of the Orontes : ships of eveiy size, and from 
every nation in the Great Sea, would be seen steering to or from Antioch 
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with its long black funnel sending forth a large colnmn of 
gross smoke, which trailed far behind us over the solitary- 
Great Sea of Holy Writ — and to a certainty she came 
from old England. There was not another ship to be 
seen on the whole coast, or a single felluca in the harbour. 
In a word, nothing was moving but the very imperceptible 
swell of the tide in that sea, and the still more imperceptible 
advance of the bright sun, and nothing was heard but 
the gentle ripple of the wave on the burning beach, and 
all the architecture of this once splendid city was levelled to 
the ground, and all the enduring mason- work of the harbour 
was useless as the rocks around. No, not a solitary vessel 
was to be found for days to waft another missionary over to 
Cyprus, or to Alexandria, or to Smyrna ; or another steamer 
for weeks to carry another traveller along the coast. 

Sailing from Seleucia to the south-west about a hundred 
miles, the two missionary apostles made for Salamis. 
When fairly out of the bay of Antioch, a very interesting 
panorama is presented on the land. The plain at the 
mouth of the Orontes retires into a wild and woody country 
behind, till it reaches the base of Mount Casius, Jebel-el- 
Akrab, which rises with a lofty swell of more than five 
thousand feet above the sea. This mountain is the most 
beautiful feature of the bay, and the great landmark — seen 
at a distance of eighty miles — to guide mariners to the 
mouth of the river. Fairly out at sea, the whole coast of 
Syria Proper opens to the view, south-east as far as Bey- 
rout, and in the opposite direction of the coast. The plain 
of Cilicia is spread out like a map, and seen up and beyond 
the bay of Scanderoon, brown in the burning sun. Bound 
and round the coast as far as the eye can carry, the gigantic 
range of mountains, some of them twelve thousand feet 
in height, first dotted and streaked with snow, and then 
entirely capped with it, close up the scene inward on shore. 
These, the Taurus and Lebanon ranges, may be called the 
backbone of the promontory of Western Asia. We noticed 
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particularly that this bird^s-eye view of this extensive 
peninsula is the best we ever happened to obtain, in these 
glittering regions of miasma and mirage. All seems to be 
mere desolation, amid regions highly favoured by soil and 
climate. The plains appear to be exactly level, extending 
without any previous slope almost to the foot of the moun- 
tains. Here the flat is a little intersected with low ridges 
and ravines, and there the snowy summits of the hills seem 
to rise up all at once like lofty islands out of the surface of 
the ocean. The several passes enter into the mountains 
so abruptly that the cliffs, five hundred or six hundred feet 
in height on the one side, almost dovetail with those on 
the other, over their caravan routes and Persian military 
roads. The Cilician gate opening up the way from Asia 
beyond the Taurus, and even the landing-place of Jonah, 
were all noticed to advantage from this commanding posi- 
tion. As the mountains of Lebanon and Taurus recede 
from the view into the dim and distant horizon, that of 
Mount Olympus, and the rough lofty table-shaped eminence 
of Cape Grego, reminding us of the lon^ abrupt promontory 
of Cape St. Vincent with its broken masses of rock at its 
base, and standing well out into the ocean, become better 
defined to the eye. Next, the modem town of Famagusta 
is approached, and two or three small islands near Cape St. 
Andrea, anciently called the Clides. To the north of the 
river Pediaeus, and near to the site of the ancient Salamis, 
there is a large plain representing the kingdom of Tuecer. 
It stretches inwards between the two mountain ranges to 
the heart of the country, where the moder n Turkish 
capital, Nicosia, is situated. The port of Salamis had a 
nan-ow entrance, apparently formed by art, but it was con- 
venient and capacious. This city was overthrown in the 
reign of Trajan, in consequence of an insurrection of the 
Jews. Earthquakes, too, so common in these countries, 
have been the main cause of its demolition. 

In earlier times Salamis was the capital of the island, 
K 2 
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and at all times while it existed it was the chief maritime 
town of Cyprus, and a large city. The site of Salamis 
can at present be traced only in the usual way, that is, by 
a confusion of ruins, broken cisterns, fragments of columns, 
and the foundations of ancient buildings. It is just another 
picture of the miserable desolation so often seen in the 
East. It is called by the natives Eske Famagusta ; and 
Jerome speaks of it under the name of Constantia, after 
some Christian emperor who tried to rebuild it. The 
trade in fruit, wine, flax, and honey, and the working of 
the copper mines had drawn the Jews to Cyprus, even 
from the time of Alexander. In the apostolic times the 
inhabitants consisted of Athenians, Arcadians, Phoenicians, 
and Ethiopians, with vast numbers of Jews interspersed. 
At the first, Christianity was promulgated only to those 
Jews who were scattered abroad after Stephen's martyrdom, 
and the hand of the Lord was with them, and a great 
number believed and turned unto the Lord. (Acts xi. 
19 — 21.) When Barnabas and Saul arrived, they preached 
in the Jewish synagogue, as they still regarded the ancient 
people of God as entitled in the first place to the commu- 
nication of the glad tidings of salvation. Many of these 
Jews must have been known personally to Barnabas, who 
was a native of the island, and perhaps, also, partially 
to Saul. It is said that " they had also John to their 
minister." Probably he officiated as clerk of the syna- 
gogue, assisted in the religiotis ceremonies, acted as 
secretary to his two friends, and performed the rite of 
baptism when occasion required. In this way the two 
apostles would not be interrupted at all in preaching Christ 
and him crucified. Hence, as Paul says to the Corinth- 
ians, " For Christ sent me not to baptize, but to preach 
the Gospel." The functions of John at this time, not having 
been mentioned, are not precisely known, but they must 
have been important; for we find St. Paul, more than 
twenty years after this, and when he was a prisoner at 
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Eome, writing to Timothy, " Take Mark, and bring him 
with thee : for he is profitable to me for the ministry," 
(2 Tim. iv. 11.) The success of these three faithful ser- 
vants of Christ, or the period they remained in the place 
preaching in their several synagogues, is not mentioned ; 
but the fact of Mark's ministry being required on the 
occasion, may be a presumption that there were numerous 
converts to be baptized. 

The spiritual labours of Barnabas and Saul were not 
confined to Salamis alone. They traversed the whole length 
of the island, publishing the Gospel as they went, till they 
reached Paphos, the capital and the residence of Sergius 
Paulus, the Eoman proconsul, and the seat of the Boman 
governors. On the road from Salamis to Paphos, there is 
a grotto in which Barnabas is said to have been buried after 
suffering martyrdom in this island, where he resided in the 
latter period of life, in the reign of Nero ; and it is said 
that in the reign of Anastasius his relics were discovered, 
with the Gospel of St. Matthew on his breast. A monastery 
has been erected at the place, and dedicated to Barnabas^ 
This city of Paphos was celebrated for a temple of Venus, 
and the celebration of the most infamous rites of antiquity, 
which were still practised here for four hundred years after 
Barnabas and Paul had introduced Christianity. Paphos 
still gives name to a Greek bishopric, but it is now a poor 
and dirty place of no consideration. 

Paphos stands on an eminence nearly two miles distant 
from the sea. It is three hours, or about ten miles, from the 
site of the former Paphos, along a bridle-path among rich 
crops of Eastern variety. As all these coasts were much 
infested with pirates in early times, the inhabitants were 
wont to build their cities at a little distance from the shore, 
to be partly out of the reach of danger. It stands on the 
edge of a small plain, and is watered by a rivulet. There 
is an extended confusion of ruins, catacombs, and ancient 
remains, A number of broken pillars are scattered about, 
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testifying the sad havoc which earthquakes, the enemy 
of all ancient architecture, has everywhere occasioned in 
the East. The rude remains of a temple, dedicated to 
Venus, still exist in the form of substantial and well-built 
vaults, or subterranean passages, under a hill of slight 
elevation. There are many excavations in the sandstone 
hills, which were probably used as tombs. There are also 
monasteries and churches all in ruins, and the very stones 
of which they are built crumbling amid the surrounding 
rubbish. Intermixed with these ruined palaces of the 
Paphian Venus, convents, catacombs, caverns, and columns, 
stand the humble huts of the inhabitants, destitute of 
furniture, excepting a mat, a long-necked pitcher, and a 
goat^s skin for holding and carrying water. Should the 
passing pilgrim take a look into one of the miserable 
abodes, if at meal time, he will see children entirely naked, 
and women nearly so, and armed men clothed only with a 
long flowing shirt of cotton cloth, all squatted on the ground, 
and eating out of a large round wooden dish, a hash of boiled 
beans, rice, and flour mixed with butter ; or, should it be 
during the heat of mid-day, all are laid on the earthen 
floor, like swine with their litter of pigs, with the long gun, 
the spear, the sword, and pistols by the side of the men ; 
or, should it be in the night time, all are in the same posi- 
tion, with the never-failing lamp burning bright to illu- 
minate the surrounding misery; and hungry dogs are 
prowling and growling around, ready in a moment to bite 
a Christian, unless he be protected with a stick and a pair 
of pistols, the sight of either of which speaks a language 
that makes the cur sufficiently civil to the stranger. The 
port is all but blocked up, affording shelter only for boats, 
and is now-a-days almost entirely deserted. The approach 
to the harbour reminds the voyager of that to Jaffa, 
having dangerous ledges of rocks extending into the sea. 
The Venetian stronghold at the extremity of the western 
mole is now fast crumbling into ruins. The mole itself is 
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broken up, and every year the massive stones of which it 
is constructed are rolled over from their original position 
into the port. The name, however, has remained almost 
the same from the earliest period to the present day. The 
Paphos of the poets, of Strabo, Ptolemy, and St. Luke, 
became the Paphos of the Venetians, and in spite of earth- 
quakes, the lapse of time, and the change of nations, 
kindreds, and people and tongues, BafTa is still the modem 
name among the Turks. But the heathen pilgrimages and 
profligate processions of ancient times have ceased, and the 
musical sounds of the muezzin, morning, noon, and night, 
calling the Mussulman to prayer, is now the main feature 
of modem devotion in this the ancient paradise of the 
Levant, where Venus was worshipped so zealously of old, 
that the goddess takes the name of Cypria from this 
island. Mount Olympus, near the centre of the island, and 
making its highest elevation, is the site of a religious 
temple of another sort, which will not in time crumble into 
ruins, or be washed from its bed, like the mason-work at 
the port, and at the reading of which no one need blush. 
Olympus is the place mentioned by Homer in the Odyssey, 
whence Neptune, the god of the sea, beheld in his wrath 
Ulysses sailing to Phoenicia. To the east of Olympus 
Captain Beaufort saw the flame of the celebrated Chimaera 
rising up. 

New Paphos is on the sea-shore, about ten miles to 
the north-east of the old, more convenient for commerce, 
and secure enough in better times from every danger but 
that of the marshes, and the nauseous exhalations from the 
sea-beach during the heat of summer. 

At Paphos Paul found a certain sorcerer, a false prophet, 
a Jew, whose name was Bar-jesus, or by interpretation 
Elymas, who was with the deputy of the country, Sergius 
Paulus. Elymas or Aliman, in Arabic, means a man of 
God, or of wisdom, or of cunning, a magician, or a sorcerer. 
The proconsul is stated to have been a prudent man, of the 
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first stamp in all things^ both in word and deed, as regards 
philosophy. His mind rose above the gross superstitions of 
idolatry, and revolted at the debaucheries of the votaries of 
Venus. In search of truth he sought ElymaSj but found it 
not from him, lie therefore called for Baniabaa and Panl, 
and desired to hear the word of God. But Elyraaa being 
a false teacher, and a trader in religion, who practised on 
the credulity of the people, felt that his craft was gone 
&hould Sergius Paulus become a Christian ; be therefore 
withstood Barnabas and Saul, seeking to turn away the 
deputy from the faith- " Then Saul, who is also called 
Paul, filled Tfvith the Iloly Ghost, set his eyes on him, and 
said, O fijll of all subtilty and all mischief, thou child 
of the devil, thou enemy of all righteousness, wilt thou 
not cease to pervert the right ways of the Lord ? And now, 
behold, the hand of the Lord is upon thee^ and thon slialt 
be blind, not seeing the sun for a season* And im- 
mediately there fell on him a mist and a darkness j and 
he went about seeking some to lead him hy the hand* 
Then the deputy, when be saw what was done, believed, 
being astonished at the doctrine of the Lord." 

Here let the reader rest and mark the title given to this 
public functionary, proconsul^ as exhibiting one of those 
minute accuracies witli which Scripture abounds, and 
which, apart from its inspiration, would substantiate the 
sacred book as a genuine and contemporary record, 
Cyprus was originally a praetorian province, and not pro- 
consular, but it was left by Augustus under the senate, 
and hence was governed by a proconsul, as stated by the 
Evangelist (Acts xiii, 6, 8, 12 ; Dion, cap, ir, p. 523 J. The 
coins of the same period testify to the accuracy of the 
sacred historian regarding the Cyprian proconsuls in the 
reign of Claudius,* 

< On iheaa minute learaed poicts of aocurate rese^rchj the trader will 
do we]] to coDBult the standard worke of Conybeare and Houaon, the 
variety, dt=ptli, and accuracy of whoae iuformatioa is inDSt intereating 
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Let the reader mark also the expression, " Then Saul, 
who is also called Paul." What led to this change of name 
can only be conjectured ; and of conjectures on this point 
there are not a few. Jerome and Augustine, whom among 
recent writers Olshausen follows, ascribe the change to the 
conversion of Sergius Paulus, whose name the Apostle 
assumed in commemoration of so important an event. 
Chrysostom, followed by Theophylact and Theodoret, im- 
pute it to the apostle's determination that as Peter had 
two names, he would not even in this respect be '* behind 
the chiefest of the Apostles." Nicephorus (Hist. Eccles. 
ii. 37) thinks he received the name as a sort of nickname 
from the Romans on account of his diminutive stature, 
Faulus quasi Pupillus, Lightfoot, Hammond, and others, 
suppose that from his birth the Apostle had the two names, 
one in virtue of his Hebrew descent, and the other in virtue 
of his Roman citizenship ; and that he used the one among 
the Jews, but adopted the other when he came to labour 
chiefly among the Gentiles. But Beza, Grotius, Doddridge, 
and Kuinoel, think that as the Romans and Greeks were 
in the habit of softening the Hebrew names in pronuncia* 
tion, and accommodating their form to that of the Latin 
or Greek, they substituted Paulus for Saul, and that the 
Apostle henceforth adopted the substituted name as his 
usual designation. 

Mark, also, the first miracle wrought by St. Paul, not as a 
deed of compassion but of correction and conviction. As 
Peter punished two liars with instantaneous death, so Paul 
struck this imposing prophet with blindness for a season ; 
that is, with the very punishment he endured at the hand 
of his own Master. But as the darkening of Paulas eyes 

and valuable, beyond all praise, admiration, and gratitude. Were the 
authors to publish an abridged and cheap edition of their valuable work, 
shorn of their quotations in ancient and foreign languages, they -would 
confer an unspeakable benefit on the religious people of common life in 
this country, and in America and Australia, 
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brought light and truth to his soul, so the blinding of 
Elymas opened the mind of Sergius Paulus to conviction 
and conversion. Thus Paul laid the axe to the root of the 
tree, and in turning a man of his character and condition 
over to his cause, he secured protection to every Chris- 
tian convert for the time in Cyprus. Nothing is known 
from Scripture of Sergius Paulus after his conversion. 
•There is no reason to suppose that he abandoned his po- 
sition as governor of Cyprus ; but the legends assert that 
he did so, and that eventually he went with the Apostle 
into Spain, and was left with him at Narbonne, in France, 
of which he became the bishop, and died there. On this, 
the first miracle of Paul, Mr. Lewin remarks, " It must not 
be supposed that Paul carried about with him a power of 
working miracles at his option, or whenever he deemed it 
a suitable opportunity. He was invested with no such pre- 
rogative. Providence was making a revelation of the 
Divine counsels to man, and Paul was one of the means 
employed for the purpose. To accredit his testimony, it 
was necessary from time to time to establish the authen- 
ticity of his heavenly mission by the display of super- 
natural gifts, but the circumstances under which such 
a manifestation was to be vouchsafed depended, not on 
the will of the agent, but of him who deputed him. Such 
communications were made to the Apostle as enabled him 
to execute the mechanical part of the miracle, but other- 
wise he was a man, and had no privileges beyond the 
ordinary reach of humanity. He could strike Elymas 
blind because he was so directed, but he could not cure 
Trophimus or Epaphroditus when they were sick, or rid 
himself of the thorn in the flesh though it so sorely dis- 
tressed him. So Paul had the gift of tongues Q I thank my 
God that I speak with tongues more than you all '), yet his 
knowledge in this respect was limited, as we shall see at 
Lystra, where the Lycaonian dialect was unintelligible to 
him. So Paul had the spirit of prophecy as to Antichrist, 
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and when tossed by the storm in Adria, could predict that 
not a life should be lost, and that they should be cast away 
on a certain island ; but when he parted from the Ephe- 
sian elders, on his third circuit, he could not foresee that he 
should visit them again. So, when imprisoned at Rome 
the first time, he could not tell whether he should be 
released or suffer execution, but contemplates either alter- 
native; and when again a captive, though he felt the 
strongest conviction that he was to suffer martyrdom im- 
mediately, yet he provides for the contingency of his future 
labours by bidding Timothy come to him from Pontus, and 
bring Mark with him, as useful in the ministry. In short, 
so far as the dispensation of the Gospel seemed to the 
Divine wisdom to call for superhuman agency, either by 
the working of miracles, or the gift of tongues, or the fore- 
sight of future events, so far, and so far only, was Paul 
invested with any extraordinary powers, but in other 
respects he was our fellow-mortal." 

These remarks are very correct and well expressed, 
but probably some readers may hesitate to concur in the 
observation that the Lycaonian dialect was unintelligible 
to Paul, since there seems to be no authority for this in 
Scripture. It is evident that the disciples had not the 
power of working miracles at all times during the ministry 
of our Lord, Jesus had given them " power against unclean 
spirits to cast them out, and to heal all manner ofcsickness, 
and all manner of disease," and he commands them to " heal 
the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out devils," 
saying, " Freely ye have received, freely give.^^ (Matt. x. 
1,8); and the disciples accordingly testified to Jesus, 
that the very devils were subject to them. But we read, 
notwithstanding of this, (Matt. xvii. 14,) " that when they 
were come to the multitude, there came to Jesus a certain 
man, who kneeled down to him, saying. Lord, have 
mercy on my son : for he is lunatic, and sore vexed : for 
ofttimes he falleth into the fire, and oft into the water. And 
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I brought him to thy disciples, and they could not cure 
him. Then Jesus answered and said, faithless and 
perverse generation, how long shall I be with you ? how 
long shall I suffer you? bring him hither to me. And 
Jesus rebuked the devil, and he departed out of him : and 
the child was cured from that very hour. Then caDie the 
disciples to Jesus apart, and said, Why could not we cast 
him out? And Jesus said unto them, Because of your 
unbelief." 

Having thus so successfully sown the good seed through- 
out the whole island of Cyprus, Paul and Barnabas left it 
from the port of Paphos. Mark did not accompany them, 
for it is said, '*John departing from them, returned to 
Jerusalem.^^ 



CHAPTER VI. 

ST. Paul's first apostolic mission among the' gentiles continued and 

CONCLUDED. 

A CONSIDERABLE variety of very ingenious conjectures 
have been entertained explanatory of the motives which 
moved Paul and Barnabas in departing from Cyprus to sail 
for Pamphylia. It might be one of those circumstances, it 
is said, which we call accidents. There might be some 
small craft in the harbour of Paphos, bound for the 
opposite gulf of Attaleia, when Paul and Barnabas were 
thinking of their future progress, in the same way as 
there was a vessel at Myra, which Paul joined many 
years after, and in which he was shipwrecked, or as he 
was conveyed to Puteoli in a ship which had accidentally 
wintered at Malta. Again, the distance is said not to be 
great; and frequent communication, political, commercial, 
and by the mail-bags, were and still are conveyed from 
Attaleia and Perga. Or Paul, having already preached in 
Cilicia and Cyprus, might be desirous to carry the glad 
tidings of salvation among the contiguous districts whose 
population was similar to that of his native province ; or 
he might think that the remote provinces of Western Asia 
were better subjects to influence by the Gospel scheme, 
than those corrupted by their intercourse with Greece or 
Kome. He might be desirous to visit those numerous 
families of Jews settled in the great towns beyond Mount 
Taurus, such as those in Antioch, in Pisidia, and in 
Iconium, or in Lycaonia. But it is better to put aside all 
such calculations of mere human wisdom and prudence, 
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and at once and for ever to attribute the whole course of 
his missions to the direct influence of the Holy Spirit. If 
a sparrow cannot fall to the ground without the permission 
of God, if the very hairs of our head are all numbered, and 
if all our steps are counted, surely heavenly wisdom would 
be imparted to these chosen vessels of the Lord to guide 
them in all their ways. 

In leaving Cyprus Paul and Barnabas would sail past 
the promontories of Drepanum and Acamas. Then, cross- 
ing the Pamphylian Sea, steering north and a point or two 
to the south, for about a hundred and fifty miles, and 
leaving on the right the cliffs which are the western 
boundaries of Cilicia, they would enter the bay of Attaleia, 
the innermost bend of which is cut about thirty miles into 
the land near the mouth of the river Catarrhactes, and 
a little below the waterfalls which suggest its name. 
This maritime city of Pamphylia derived its name from 
its founder, Attains Philadelphus, king of Pergamos. It 
still exists under the name of Adalia, and its extensive 
ruins attest the former extent and importance of the city. 
This deep indentation of the general coast line is bordered 
by a plain, which spreads for twenty-five or thirty miles 
from the shore to the base of the Taurus range of 
mountains. This level space is watered by three principal 
riyers, carrying the melting snow from the rugged hilly 
summits to the sea — the Catarrhactes, the Cestrus, and the 
Eurymedon, which flow eastward of the Catarrhactes, by 
Perga and Aspendus, to a low and sandy shore. The 
river Eurymedon and its banks were the scenes of two 
battles between the Greeks and Persians, in which Cimon 
the Athenian, like an excellent champion, won two actions 
in one day, and by which he out-did the victory of Salamis 
at sea, and of Plataea on land. 

Ariomandes, who was at the head of the Persians, lay at 
anchor with six hundred ships in the river, expecting 
a reinforcement of eighty ships from Cyprus. On the 
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other hand, Cimon wanted to prevent this junction, and 
pushed up the river to compel the Persians to fight. The 
Persians, after having made feeble head against the 
Athenians, sailed for the land. Cimon also disembarked 
his troops. Yet warm from the action at sea, they rushed 
forward with loud shouts, and at last, but with much 
difficulty, put the Persians to the rout. These defeats so 
humbled the king of Persia as to make him retire from 
the seas of Greece. At an after period the united squadron 
of Komans and Khodians caught sight in this remarkable 
bay of the fleet of Antiochus, as they came on by the shore 
with the indomitable Hannibal on board, and defeated it. 
In these days the Oestrus, Strabo says, was navigable for 
about seven miles up to the city of Perga ; and we have 
seen that two large fleets sailed up the Eurymedon as far 
as Aspendus. Now bars at the mouth of both these rivers 
make navigation impossible, and the cataracts on the other 
river cause the same to be the case with the river Catar- 
rhactes. The name of Pamphylia signifies All Tribe land, 
and the inhabitants were a mixture of many races, princi- 
pally of Greek extraction, and Greek was the language 
commonly spoken. At the time of Paul's arrival, Pam- 
phylia, Pisidia, and Lycia formed one united province, 
like the rest of Asia Minor subject to the Romans, under 
an imperial propraetor, who resided at Antioch in Pisidia, 
which was regarded as the capital. Pamphylia is a beau- 
tiful and undulated province, bounded landward by rugged 
and lofty mountains, the snows of which reflected the rays 
of the burning sun in our faces like so many huge mirrors 
of the Almighty. 

St. Paul and Barnabas entered the mouth of the Oestrus, 
now called the Aksoo, and sailed up it till they arrived at 
Perga, now the Eski Kalessi of the natives of modem 
times. Perga was an important town on the west bank of 
the river, surrounded by walls, and having, as usual, its 
temples, and a theatre, and a stadium. In its vicinity, and 
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on a high eminence, stood conspicuous a far-famed temple ' 
of Diana, greatly venerated by the inhabitants as the great 
goddess of the place, in whose honour an annual festival 
was held. The prosperity of this place was arrested by 
the building of Attaleia after the death of Alexander, in 
a more favourable situation, on the shore of the bay. Most 
of the public buildings in Perga are disposed after the 
architecture of the Greeks, but in their details there are 
traces of the Roman period. The site and scenery around 
Perga are still the same. It stands, as before, between and 
on the sides of two hills, having a beautiful and exten- 
sive valley in front. The same river rushes by its base, 
and the panorama is bounded, as of old, by the mountains 
of the Taurus. But the traveller to Perga finds the situation 
deserted and dreary. There are shepherds tending their 
flocks amid the ruined squares and along the grass-grown 
streets ; there is the stately string of dromedaries moving 
past it, minding not to halt except it be at noon, where 
there is still shelter in the shade of some ruined turret or 
temple, or under the shadow of some great rock. All is 
a silent and solitary confusion of walls and temples, and 
towers and tombs, and columns and cornices, a theatre, 
and a stadium, and a broken aqueduct encrusted with the 
calcareous deposit of the Pamphylian streams. There are 
also extensive remains of vaulted buildings all in ruins. 

At Perga, John departing from them, returned to Jeru- 
salem. This wavering on the part of Mark called forth 
the reproof of St. Paul, who refused on his next circuit to 
take him with them, because he thus departed, and went 
not with them to the work. John seems to have been of 
a wise, effeminate, and rather afiectionate character. This 
softness of disposition is often as strongly repelled as it is 
attracted ; and in this instance his courage seems to have 
failed him, when he thought of encountering the fierce and 
lawless robbers in the hill countries those men of Grod 
were about to traverse. The child of a religious mother, 
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i Jie was drawn from the work in hand, by a desire to visit an 
earthly home at Jerusalem, where Mary was living. But not- 
withstanding of these admitted defects, there wasmost un- 
doubtedly a love, humility, and mildness in the temperament 
of this disciple, and a fidelity, as a spiritual pastor, which 
could proceed alone from the work of transforming grace. 
Accordingly, although St. Paul seems to have distrusted the 
steadiness of his character, on account of his deserting them 
in this instance, yet the ofience was eventually forgiven, 
even by Paul himself; for this same John, sumamed Mark, 
afterwards became a companion of Paul and Barnabas on 
their journey, when returning from Jerusalem to Antioch, 
with the decree of the Church abolishing Judaism ; and 
the apostle, when a prisoner at Eome the first time, was 
attended by Mark, and in writing to the Colossians, Paul 
says, " Aristarchus my fellow-prisoner saluteth you, and 
Marcus, sister's son to Barnabas, (touching whom ye re- 
ceived commandments : if he come unto you, receive him.'') 
And when Paul was a prisoner at Eome the second time, 
he again, in his letter to Timothy, alludes to Mark as one 
profitable to him in the ministry. 

Paul and Barnabas made a short stay at Perga, and 
being thus left to pursue their journey alone, they made 
their way inland, up the river, across the plain, and over 
the mountain range of the lofty Taurus, to Antioch in 
Pisidia. Often have we felt, when travelling in Eastern 
countries, that there is nothing more delicious and invigo- 
rating than in these hot climates to leave the burning 
plains, and to ascend the mountain ranges. In the begin- 
ning of summer the inhabitants of the cities desert their 
houses of stone and of wood, and retire to their tents in 
the gardens, if no mountains can be reached. But at 
Athens and in Pisidia, where much hill scenery abounds at 
hand, the whole population, men, women, and children, 
with flocks and herds, camels and asses, retreat, like the 
patriarchs of old, for four months, in families, to the shade 

L 
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of the breezy highlands. These cool flats amid the moun- 
tains, or summer resorts, are called " Yailahs.'' There are 
many table-lands nearly on a level with the tops of the 
mountains, three or four thousand feet above the level of 
the sea. In these central vast plains of Western Asia 
whole tribes from the lowlands encamp for the season. 
With pride and with pleasure they look down from this 
vast plateau, at least fifty miles long by twenty broad, and 
more elevated than the highest mountain in Britain, on 
the Great Sea spread out at their feet, and across it to the 
islands all around. Although they be living on the edge of 
the regions of everlasting snow, or in the mouth of ragged 
mountain passes, there is much rich verdure, considerable 
variety of scenery, and many beautiful plants, such as 
anemone, violet, squills, and fritillary. Numerous and copi- 
ous springs gush out from the crevices of the rock. The 
snowy tops of the mountains are seen, through the lofty 
and dark green fir-trees, rising like sugar loaves, or cutting 
the sky like the edge of a saw, or terminating in abrupt 
cliffs, on the top of which may be noticed a straggling goat 
standing, with sagacious composure, on a small pinnacle 
of incalculable height, and from which it leaps in perfect 
security to some narrow shelf, to feed on a handful of the 
crocus, or anemonies, in their bloom. After thus crossing 
these upper grounds, constituting the whole interior region 
of the peninsula, the traveller begins to descend some small 
streamlet running in the opposite direction. At first the 
brook is seen rushing over an enormous precipice, being 
the momentary meltings of the sun from yonder huge 
glacier of many miles in extent, and of fathomless depth. 
In its first terrific descent it seems to be blown by the 
wind into white foam, in the extensive spray of which the 
magnificent rainbow is embracing the whole visible world, 
like the throne of the twelve Caesars spanning the Roman 
empire. But the thin liquid condenses, falls, and collects 
into so many silver threads, which struggle for existence 
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under the hanging turf, or around the large boulders torn 
from the rocks above. They unite everywhere in hundreds, 
and the stream becomes much more defined, till, at another 
gorge of the mountains, it is joined by a sister rill as large 
as itself, and from another frozen bed of snow, when it begins 
to bound with rolling rapidity towards the thirsty plains 
below, and onward to the blue and the boundless Levant. 
Every hour leads the anxious pilgrim from colder cliffs to 
warmer hills, from bare rocks of volcanic origin, and soil 
brown and burnt, to better vegetation, where all is green 
and fruitful, and from stunted brushwood to a solitary tree, 
and to finer plants, and to a better foliage, and to larger 
clusters, and to fields of well wooded lawns. Then there 
appears to the eye a dreary inland sheet of water. At first 
the traveller decides in his own mind that it is mirage; 
but he remembers that he is in a cold climate, and far up 
among the Asiatic Alps ; and he finds it in the end to be 
not only real water, but salt water, and tasting of bitumen ; 
but not so strongly impregnated with it as the Dead Sea. 
Again he comes to a fresh-water lake, like a Highland 
loch, extending along the bases of many hills, on the 
shores of which solitary huts are clustered, and villages are 
dotted, and there the stately wild swans are swimming, 
and storks are fishing and feeding in the adjoining swamps, 
and cattle and sheep are grazing in herds of hundreds on 
the lawns around. Then, farther down from these bleaker 
uplands, the villages are more numerous, and less dreary. 
The flat-roofed huts appear to be more capacious and com- 
fortable, the crop is not so stunted, and it is farther 
advanced, and instead of dark scattered patches of the 
cedar-juniper crowning the precipices, or the forests of 
magnificent pines, there is the oak wood or the treeless 
plain, along which may be seen tombs and inscriptions, amid 
ruins, and cornices, and capitals, and fluted columns, all 
of the finest white marble. And now there are thickets 
of pomegranates, and oleanders, and th© spreading fig- 
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trees, and the straggling olive, and the creeping vine; 
and now the traveller is in the low country and rich val- 
leys, stretching from East to West. Here, there, and 
everywhere, there are fountains and sarcophagi, and ves- 
tiges of ancient roads ; and at last there are once more 
the extensive ruins of another ancient city of other days. 
Once, too, the field on which Paul and Barnabas preached, 
and were persecuted. In this way, conquering armies, 
and trading caravans, and pious pilgrims, and Persian 
satraps, and Roman proconsuls, and Turkish pashas, and 
solitary European tourists have travelled from time to time, 
all weary, always thirsting, and often hungry, never free 
from immediate danger or disease, never far even from 
death, but ever near their God, as their only guide, refiige, 
and comfort, repeating every hour the passage, " Whom, 
God, have I in the heavens but thee ; and there is none on 
earth that I desire besides thee. My flesh and my heart 
faileth; but God is the strength of my heart, and my 
portion for ever." And such was something like the track 
of Paul and Barnabas, and such may have been their 
feelings of piety and trust, when journeying in their 
missionary labours from Perga on the one side of the 
Taurus range of mountains, to Antioch, the capital of 
Pisidia, on the opposite side of this vast backbone of Asia 
Minor. 

Pisidian Antioch, being a border city, was considered at 
different times as belonging to different provinces. Ptolemy 
places it in Pamphylia, and Strabo in Phrygia. The 
position of Antioch is not far from the northern shore of 
the lake Eyerdir, a large and beautiful sheet of water. It 
lays on an important line of communication westward by 
Apamea, with the valley of the Maeander, and eastward by 
Iconium, with the country behind the Taurus. In this 
general direction, between Smyrna and Ephesus on the one 
hand, and the Cilician gates which lead down to Tarsus 
on the other, the caravan route of travellers leads, and the 
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Pisidian Antioch is situated about half-way between these 
extreme points. Till within a very recent period, Antioch 
was supposed to have been situated where the town of 
Ak-Sheker now stands; but the researches of Arundel, 
chaplain at Smyrna in 1833, confirmed by the still later 
investigations of Hamilton, secretary of the Geographical 
Society, have determined its site to be adjoining the town 
of Yalobatch, and consequently that Ak-Sheker is the 
ancient Philomelion. Leake also felt that Ak-Sheker, the 
position assigned to Antioch by D'Anville and other 
geographers, could not be the true place. Ak-Sheker 
being on the north side of the ridge, the position could not 
be made to harmonize. Strabo was a native of Asia 
Minor, and lived a little before the period of which we are 
speaking. He knew the locality well; and he thus de- 
scribes it. " The table-land of Pisidia contains a certain 
mountainous ridge, and at the foot of it, on each side, 
extends the great plain, and near the ridge on the north 
lies the city of Philomelium, and on the other side Antioch, 
called Antioch of Pisidia, the former standing in the plain, 
and the latter upon an eminence, having a colony of the 
Romans ; but the Magnesians on the Maeander founded it, 
and the Romans made it a free city, when they gave the 
rest of Asia to Eumenes : and there was also in it a certain 
priesthood of Men Arcaeus, having a multitude of votaries 
and sacred grounds, but it was abolished after the death of 
Amyntas (b. c. 25,) by those who were sent into his place.^^ 
Although this city was thus originally planted by the 
Magnesians, yet Seleucus, the son of Antiochus, resettled 
it, and called it Antioch, after the name of his father. A 
colony was afterwards planted there by the Romans, when 
it assumed the name of Ceesarea, without however losing 
the name of Antioch. The modem town called Yalabatz 
stands at some distance in the valley between the plateau 
and the mountains. The ruins of the ancient city are still 
to be seen on the eminence mentioned by Strabo. One of 
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the most striking otjects is a very perfect aqueduct of 
twenty-one arches. There is also a long and immense 
building constructed of prodigious stones, and standing east 
and west : which made Arundel entertain the hope that it 
might be a church of Antioch. He says it was so ; the 
ground plan with the circular end for the bema all remain- 
ing. "Willingly would we have remained for hours in the 
midst of a temple, perhaps one of the very earliest conse- 
crated to the Saviour." The inhabitants of Antioch were 
chiefly Greeks; but as Pisidia was a Koman colony 
ounded by Augustus, Eoman usages and the Soman 
style of building began latterly to obtain. A considerable 
portion of the population consisted of Jews, who were 
numerous enough to maintain a synagogue, and to make 
many proselytes, especially among the Gentile women. 
Besides these, there would be a vast population in Antioch 
of natives, which the Greeks denominated barbarians. 
What then with Greeks, Romans, natives, and Jews, 
Paul and Barnabas would have plenty of work on hand 
in tliis crowded capital. 

On the first sabbath-day after Paul and Barnabas reached 
Antioch, they went to the synagogue of the Jews to em- 
brace the opportunity of preaching Christ and him crucified. 
The details are minutely given of the whole proceedings 
from the 14th verse of the xiiith. chapter of the Acts, as 
follows : — 

" They went into the synagogue on the sabbath-day and 
sat down. And after the reading of the law and the 
prophets, the rulers of the synagogue sent unto them, 
saying. Ye men and brethren, if ye have any word of 
exhortation for the people, say on. Then Paul stood up, 
and beckoning with his hand, said. Men of Israel, and ye 
that fear God, give audience. The God of this people of 
Israel chose our fathers, and exalted the people when they 
dwelt as strangers in the land of Egypt, and with an high 
arm brought he them out of it. And about the time of 
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forty years suffered he their manners in the wilderness. 
And when he had destroyed seven nations in the land of 
Chanaan, he divided their land to them by lot. And after 
that he gave unto them judges about the space of four 
hundred and fifty years, until Samuel the prophet. And 
afterward they desired a king: and God gave unto them 
Saul, the son of Cis, a man of the tribe of Benjamin, by 
the space of forty years. And when he had removed him, 
he raised up unto them David to be their king ; to whom 
also he gave testimony, and said, I have found David the 
son of Jesse, a man after mine own heart, which shall 
fulfil all my will. Of this man's seed hath God according 
to his promise raised unto Israel, a Saviour, Jesus : when 
John had first preached before his coming the baptism of 
-repentance to all the people of Israel. And as John ful- 
filled his course, he said. Whom think ye that I am ? I am 
not he. But, behold, there cometh one after me, whose shoes 
of his feet I am not worthy to loose. Men and brethren, 
children of the stock of Abraham, and whosoever among 
you feareth God, to you is the word of this salvation sent. 
For they that dwell at Jerusalem, and their rulers, because 
they knew him not, nor yet the voices of the prophets 
which are read every sabbath-day, they have fulfilled them 
in condemning him. And though they found no cause of 
death in him, yet desired they Pilate that he should be 
slain. And when they had fulfilled all that was written of 
him, they took him down firom the tree, and laid him in a 
sepulchre. But God raised him from the dead: and he 
was seen many days of them which came up with him 
from Galilee to Jerusalem, who are his witnesses unto the 
people. And we declare unto you glad tidings, how that 
the promise that was made unto the fathers, God has ful- 
filled the same unto us their children, in that he has raised 
up Jesus again ; as it is also written in the second psalm. 
Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten thee. And as 
concerning that he raised him up from the dead, now no 
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more to return to corruption, he said on this ways, I will 
give you the sure mercies of David. Wherefore lie saith 
also in another psalm, Thou shalt not suffer thine Holy 
One to see corruption. For David, after he had served 
his own generation by the will of God, fell on sleep, and 
was laid unto his fathers, and saw corruption. But he, 
whom God raised again, saw no corruption. Be it known 
unto you, therefore, men and brethren, that through this 
man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins : and by 
him all that believe are justified from all things, from 
which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses. 
Beware therefore, lest that come upon you, which is spoken 
of in the prophets; Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, 
and perish; for I work a work in your days, a work 
which ye will in no wise believe, though a man declare it 
unto you." 

Now indeed was the work of war commenced, and here 
is the first outburst of the storm which continued to 
rage on the devoted head of St. Paul to the day of his 
death. 

These words, "By him all that believe are justified 
from all things, from which ye could not be justified by 
the law of Moses," roused the indignation of the Jews, 
by offending the exclusive spirit of their nationality, and 
lowering, in their minds, the importance of the Mosaic 
dispensation, which was all their boast, and all their trust. 
Seeing this, Paul waxed bolder still, and gives us the first 
instance on record of his having thrown down the gauntlet 
to his own kinsmen. He cried, "Beware, therefore, lest 
that come upon you which is spoken of in the prophets. 
Behold, ye despisers, and wonder, and perish ; for I 

WORK A WORK IN YOUR DAYS, A WORK WHICH YE SHALL 
NO WISE BELIEVE, THOUGH A MAN DECLARE IT UNTO 

YOU." This bold address and provoking advice made the 
Jews start to their feet and leave the synagogue. This 
sermon also caused a great sensation among the Gentile 
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audience. " And when the Jews were gone out of the 
synagogue, the Gentiles besought that these words might 
be preached to them the next sabbath-day. And when the 
congregation was broken up, many of the Jews and reli- 
gious proselytes followed Paul and Barnabas : who, speak- 
ing to them, persuaded them to continue in the grace of 
God. The next sabbath-day came almost the whole city 
together to hear the word of God." Thunderstruck, envious, 
and alarmed, the Jews became furious as madmen. Their 
pride and bigotry could stand it no longer. They inter- 
rupted the sermon with blasphemous contradictions. The 
apostle at once showed the composure and courage neces- 
sary in such a crisis. Animated by the Holy Spirit, recol- 
lecting the conduct of Stephen when in similar circum- 
stances, not forgetting the striking miracle of his own con- 
version, and the encouragement his Lord and Master im- 
parted by the vision at Jerusalem, he was well prepared for 
the important event With "decision, and without reserve, 
he followed the commanded line of duty. They turned at 
once from their blinded and stubborn countrymen to the 
Gentiles ; looking back to the Jews contradicting and blas- 
pheming, Paul and Barnabas waxed bold, and said, " It 
was necessary that the word of God should first have been 
spoken to you : but seeing ye put it from you, and judge 
yourselves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the 
Gentiles. For so hath the Lord commanded us, saying, I 
have set thee to be a light of the Gentiles, that thou 
shouldest be for salvation unto the ends of the earth. 
And when the Gentiles heard this, they were glad, and 
glorified the word of the Lord: and as many as were 
ordained to eternal life believed. And the word of the 
Lord was published throughout all the region.^* But the 
Jews became more systematic in their opposition. They 
had made certain proselytes among the wives of the chief 
men of the city, and they used their influence against the 
apostles, to drive them forth out of the district. " And 
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the Jews atined up the devout and honourable women, , 
and the chief men of the city, and raised persecutiott 
agauiat Paul and Baniabas, and expelled them out of their 
coasts. And the disciples were filled with joy, and with 
the Holy Ghost/' 

Of the thirteen cities of Antioch aaid to have been built 
by one man^ and celebrated as they all were in the history of 
the Eastern world in their learning and philosophy j not one 
of them deserves to be so nrnch esteemed in modern times, 
and by Western nations that are afar oiFj as this same 
Antioch of Pisidia. Its position may be far removed in the 
interior of Western Asia, and beyond the barriers of the 
Taurus range, — its site may be almost obliterated amid the 
ruins of so many cities overthrown, — its history may never 
have been much known, or may now be entirely forgotten ; 
but wherever the Acts of the Apostles are read in the whole 
world J there shall also this that was done in this city be 
told for a memorial of it. 

When the apostles were thus driven from PisidiEj 
they remembered the directions of our Lord himself, i^ 
how they were to act towards those who might persecute 
them. " Whosoever," said He, " shall not receive you, nor 
hear you, when ye depart thenec, shake off the dust under 
your feet for a testimony against them* Verily, I say unto 
you, It shall be mare tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrha 
in the day of judgment, than for that city." Paul and 
Barnabas accordingly shook off the dust of their feet, and 
came tmto Iconium. This they did In token of God^s 
judgment, inasmuch as it was taught in the schools of the 
Scribes that the dust of a heathen land defiled by the touch| 
and the act on the part of these missionaries implied that 
they regarded this city as profane. But in these circum- 
stances they had a source of comfort in another saying of 
their Master ; — " Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you^ 
and persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil against 
you falsely, for mj sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad 
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for great is your reward in heaven : for so persecuted they 
the prophets which were before you." Nevertheless Paul 
and Barnabas had done great and good work in Antioch, 
because, it is added, the disciples were filled with joy, and 
with the Holy Ghost. Well, indeed, might they be in- 
spired with gratitude at thus having heard the Gospel 
preached unto them, for " blessed is the people that know 
the joyful sound : they shall walk, Lord, in the light of 
Thy coimtenance. In Thy name shall they rejoice all the 
day : and in Thy righteousness shall they be exalted. For 
Thou art the glory of their strength : and in Thy favour 
our horn shall be exalted. For the Lord is our defence ; and 
the Holy One of Israel is our king." 

Paul and Barnabas on this occasion acted up to another 
direction given by our Lord to the twelve Apostles; 
namely, that when persecuted in this city they should flee 
into another. They accordingly departed from Antioch, and 
took the road to Iconium, which was a very ancient city of 
Asia Minor. Subsequently it became the capital of Ly- 
paonia, and at one time the head of a tetrarchy, which con- 
sisted of fourteen towns. It derived its name from EUoviov, 
Medusa's image, placed here by Jason. It is situated at 
the foot of Mount Taurus, upon the border of the Lake 
Trogolis, in a plain rich in valuable productions, particu- 
larly apricots, wine, cotton, flax, and grain, about a 
hundred and twenty miles inland from the Mediterranean, 
at a distance of sixty miles from Antioch in Pisidia, in 
a south-easterly direction, and on the main road from Syria 
through Cilicia to Constantinople ; (a well-known tract both 
in ancient and modem times, as also connecting Ephesus 
with Antioch in Syria;) and situated midway between 
Cilicia and Cappadocia. It stands on a lovely plain, the 
largest in Asia Minor, affording excellent pasture for sheep, 
and millions of tufts of salt and prickly herbage, so 
common in deserts, as the food of the passing dromedaries. 
Mountains covered with snow bound this great Asiatic 
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Steppe on every side, excepting towards the East, where 
a plain, as flat as the Desert of Arabia, extends far beyotid 
the reach of the eye* There is a great lake In the midst of 
tliis plain, and at certain seasons it ia liable to be inun- 
dated, but it is UB watered by streams, excepting near the 
town ; and, as in the city of Athens, that greatest of all 
God's earthly blessings is sold not far from this city. The 
city with its mos(][ue3, minarets, and palaces, and ancient ^ 
walls, is seen at a distance of three or four hours before it ^ 
is reached. The walls are about three miles in circum- 
ference, and they enclose an oasis in the desertj reminding 
the traveller of Damascna. The rills flow from the 
mountain range on the west of Iconinm, irrigating, for a 
little distance, the low grounds which stretch eastward, 
TJV'here gardens and orchards are seen in Oriental luxuriance, 
like those of Jaffa. 

At the time of these apostles' visit to this city it seems 
not to have been included in Lycaonia. Hence the writer 
in the Acts says that after they left leonium they fled into 
Lystra and Derbe, cities of Lycaonia, implying that 
Iconinm was not a city of that province. Accordingly, 
Xenophon calls Iconium a Phrygian city, and in his Ex- 
pedition of Cyrus the Younger he says, ** Cyrus came to 
Iconium, the last city of Phrygia. Thence he pursued hia 
ronte through Lycaonia*^' CHhers, m Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, account it a city of Pisidia ; whereas Cicero, in his 
Epistles, speaks of it as a city of Lycaonia. Be that as itfl 
may, there is no doubt entertained as to the actual site of^ 
this once celebrated city, which has been approached with 
perfect certainty by many modem travellers from eveiy 
direction, 

Iconium still is known under the modem name of _ 
Cnnia, or Cogni, or Konieh, each of them bearing Httlq 
variation from the ancient Iconium. In modern times thial 
city was the capital of the Seljukian Sultans ; and it waal 
the cradle in which the infant power of the Ottoman 
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Empire was nursed into great growth. The Grand Turk 
at first in this locality was only the leader of a tribe of 
Tartars, till from this centre they spread like the sunbeam 
over the whole garden of the eastern world. The walls 
were built by the conquering Turks strong and lofty, and 
flanked with square towers, which at the gates are placed 
close together. They seem to have taken considerable 
pains. to exhibit the Greek inscriptions and the remains 
of architecture and sculpture, such as columns, capitals, 
pedestals, bas-relief, belonging to the ancient Iconium, 
which they made use of in building the waUs ; and thus 
the traveller is reminded of the walls of Constantinople, 
into which many ornamented and broken pillars from 
Ephesus have been inserted. The town has been re- 
peatedly destroyed and rebuilt, and its architectural cha- 
racter has been entirely altered. The water which flows 
from the hills, plentifully supplying the town, gardens, and 
immediate suburbs, runs into the lake Trogolis, which 
varies in size with the season of the year. In the town 
carpets are manufactured, and blue and yellow leathers are 
tanned and dried. Cotton wool, hides, and a few of the 
other raw productions which enrich the superior industry 
and skiU of the manufacturers of Europe are sent to 
Smyrna by caravans. The most remarkable in Konieh is 
the tomb of a priest highly revered throughout Turkey, 
called Hazreet Mevlana, the founder of the Mevlevi der- 
vishes. The city, like all those renowned for superior 
sanctity, abounds with dervishes, who meet the traveller 
at every turning of the streets, and demand paras with the 
greatest clamour. The houses and bazaars have little to 
recommend them to notice. 

When Paul and Barnabas arrived at Iconium it was 
inhabited by crowds of lying and frivolous Greeks, fond of 
decorations and amusements in the theatres and market- 
places; by Romans and their stately officials, holding 
themselves proudly aloof from the inhabitants of a sub- 
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jugated province ; by the native population, somewhat in 
the condition of slaves, jambed up into the meaner parts 
of the city. A very considerable portion of the population 
of Iconium were Jews, who never fail to occupy such 
central positions as this, that they may carry on their 
traffic conveniently in all directions. The apostles at once 
entered " into the synagogue of the Jews, and so spake, that 
a great multitude both of the Jews and also of the Greeks 
believed. And the unbelieving Jews stirred up the Gentiles, 
and made their minds evil affected against the brethren. 
Long time therefore abode they speaking boldly in the 
Lord, which gave testimony unto the word of his grace, 
and granted signs and wonders to be done by their hands. 
But the multitude of the city was divided : and part held 
with the Jews, and part with the apostles. And when 
there was an assault made both of the Gentiles, and also of 
the Jews with their rulers, to use them despitefiilly, and 
to stone them, they were aware of it, and fled unto Lystra 
and Derbe, cities of Lycaonia, and unto the region that 
lieth round about : and there they preached the GoepeL" 
(Acts xiv. 1 — 7.) 

Lycaonia was, in the time of Cyrus the Younger, com- 
paratively a small district ; but under the Eomans it 
received a greater extent of territory, and its boundaries, 
as well as its possessors, were totally altered. The province, 
during the time of the apostles, extended from the ridges of 
Mount Taurus, and the borders of Cilicia on the south, to 
the hills of Cappadocia on the north. It extended in length 
about twenty geographical miles from east to Phrygia on 
the west ; and about thirteen miles in breadth, from Isaura 
on the south, to Galatia on the north. It was an undu- 
lating plain, involved among the mountains, bare of soil, 
dreary in its aspect, and noted for the concourse of wild 
asses, roaming over the district. The soil was so im- 
pregnated with salt, that few of the brooks supplied 
drinkable water ; so that good water was sold for money. 
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But sheep throve on the pasture, and were reared with 
great advantage, and gave opportunities for obtaining 
large possessions by trade in wool. At the south-east 
extremity of the plain, a remarkable isolated mountain, 
called Kara-Dagh (Black Mountain) rises to a great height, 
covered, of course, at the top with snow, and appears like 
a lofty island in the midst of the sea. To the north-east. 
Mount Argaeus, with two very lofty summits covered 
with snow, interrupt the vast expanse of level ground, 
at a distance of one hundred and fifty miles, in the 
direction of Armenia. This is said to be the highest point 
of Asia Minor. 

The sites of the cities of Lystra and Derbe have not been 
discovered. They seem to have been somewhere about the 
bases of the Kara-Dagh. Some suppose the city of Lystra 
to have been twenty miles south of Iconium at Bin-bir- 
Kilisseh, on the north side of this Black Mountain. Here 
there are numerous and very remarkable Christian ruins, 
called " The Thousand-and-one Churches,'' which Mr. 
Hamilton thinks may mark the site of Lystra, which had 
an eminent ecclesiastical reputation. But Leake thinks 
that these may mark the site of Derbe. Mr. I alkener says 
of Bin-bir-Kilisseh, at the foot of Kara-Dagh : " Perceiv- 
ing ruins on the slope of the mountain, I began to ascend, 
and on reaching these, discovered they were churches ; and 
looking upwards, I descried others yet above me; and, 
climbing from one to the other, I at length gained the 
summit, where I found two churches. On looking down 
I perceived churches on all sides of the mountain, scattered 
about in various positions. The number ascribed to them 
by the Turks is of course metaphorical, but including those 
in the plain below, there are about two dozen in tolerable 
preservation, and the remains of about forty may be traced 
altogether. The mountain must have been considered 
sacred ; all the ruins are of Christian epoch ; and, with the 
exception of a huge palace, every building is a church." 
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*^ Ljstra," says Colonel Leake, "appears to have been nearer 
tlian Derbe to Iconium i for St. Paul, leaving that city, 
proceeds first to Lyatra, and thence to Derbe ; and in like 
manner returna to Ljstra, to Iconinmj and to Antioch of 
Pisidia ; and this probably agrees with the arrangement of 
Ptolemy, who placea Lyatra in Isauria, and near laauia, 
which seems evidently to have occupied some part of the va!- ^d 
ley of Sidy Shehr, or Bey Shehr. Under the Greek Empire, ^m 
Homonada, Isauxaj and Lystra, as well as Derbe and 
Laranda, w*ere all included in the consular province of Lyca- 
onia, and were bishoprics of the metropolitan see of Iconium. m 
The similarity of name induced me at first to believe that^^^ 
Lyatra was situated at the modern Ulistra ; but we find, as ^\ 
well in the civil arrangement of the cities of Hierocles, as ^ 
in the two ecclesiastical lists in the ' Notitiae Episcopalium,* ^M 
that Lystra and Illistra were different places. I am in- 
clined to think that th^ vestiges of Lystra may be sought 
with the greatest probability of success at or near Wiraji^^| 
Khatocn, or Khatoun Serai, about thirty miles to the^n 
southward of Iconium*" Nothing can more strongly ^how 
the little progress that has been made in a knowledge 
of the geography of Asia Minor, than the fact of the 
cities which the journey of St. Paul has made so inter- 
esting to us — the site of one city only, Iconinm, is yet 
certainly known j Perga, Antioch of Pisidia, Lyatraj and 
Derbe remain to be discovered, Mr, Arundel supposes 
that, should the ruins of Lystra not be found at the 
place indicated by Colonel Leake, they may probably 
be found in the remains at Kara-hissar, near the lake 
Bey Shehr, M 

While the two apostles were preaching the Gospel, ^^ 
*^ there sat a certain man at Lystra, impotent in his feet, 
being a cripple from his mother's womb, who never had 
walked : the same heard Paul speak : who stedfastly be- 
holding him, and perceiving tliat he had faith to be healed, 
said with a loud voice, Stand upright on thy feet. A 
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leaped and walked. And when the people saw what Paul 
had done, they lifted up their voices, saying in the sjpeech 
of Lycaonia, The gods are come down to us in the likeness 
of men. And they called Barnabas, Jupiter ; and Paul, 
Mercurius, because he was the chief speaker. Then the 
priest of Jupiter, which was before their city, brought oxen 
and garlands unto the gates, and would have done sacrifice 
with the people* Which when the apostles, Barnabas and 
Paul, heard of, they rent their clothes, and ran in among 
the people, crying out, and saying. Sirs, why do ye these 
things ? We also are men of like passions with you, and 
preach unto you that ye. should turn from these vanities 
unto the living God, which made heaven, and earth, and 
the sea, and all things that are therein : who in times past 
suffered all nations to walk in their own ways. Never- 
theless he left not himself without witness, in that he did 
good, and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, 
filling our hearts with food and gladness. And with these 
sayings scarce restrained they the people, that they had 
not done sacrifice unto them. And there came thither 
certain Jews from Antioch and Iconium, who persuaded 
the people, and, having stoned Paul, drew him out of the 
city, supposing he had been dead. Howbeit, as the dis- 
ciples stood round about him, he rose up, and came into 
the city." 

And the next day Paul departed with Barnabas to Derbe, 
a small town at the foot of the Taurian Mountains, eighteen 
or twenty miles east of Lystra, and sixty miles south by 
east from Iconium. It was the capital of Isauria, on the 
verge of it, close to Cappadocia, where the Council of 
Lycaonia met. Strabo mentions that Derbe had been 
the stronghold of a famous freebooter. Antipater, who 
made this place his head-quarters, scoured all the ad- 
jacent country. This robber chief seems, however, to 
have been the friend even of Cicero himself; but at last 
Amyntas, king of Galatia, attacked and slew him, and 

M 
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reduced all Isaariaj inchidiog Dertej under his ovm power, 
At this time it would seem that Derb« was comprised in 
the Roman province of Gaktia and Lycaouia. But ac- 
cording to situation, Derbe would more probably belong to 
Gilicia Trachea, and thus be subject to Antiochus- If .so,^^^ 
this would account for the apostles taking refuge ther%^^^B 
that they might be under anotlier jurisdiction. In the same 
way when persecuted at Antiocb, they had fled from the 
province of Pamphylia to the tctrarchy of Iconium, When 
driven from Iconlum they had entered Lycaonia, part of 
the province of Galatia ; and now that they were ejected 
from Lystra, a city of Lycaonia, they removed to Derbe, 
which was under king Antiochua. 

Courageous as ever, notwithstanding the perse cutiona 
they had suffered, they preached the Gospel to that city, 
and taoght many. Btit the record is silent as to the time 
they remained in tliis place ; and moreover, there is no 
mention made in the Acts^ or elsewhere, of their having 
been exposed to persecution ; nor does it appear that they 
were even hindered in their labom's of love. jVfter all their 
toil and anxiety, and all their perils and persecutionSj Patd 
and Barnabas seem to have found Derbe a peaceful resting- 
place. But in spite of danger, and regardless of case, they 
returned again to Lyatra, and to Iconium, and Antioch, 
confirming the souls of the disciples, and exhorting them 
to continue in the faith, and that they might, through 
much tribulation, enter into the kingdom of God. And 
when they had ordained them elders in every church, 
and had prayed, with fasting, they commended them to 
the Lord on whom they believed. And when they had 
preached the word in Perga, they went down into Attaleia, 
and thence sailed to Antioch, from whence they had been 
recommended to the grace of God for the work which 
they fulfilled. And when they were come, and had ga- 
thered the church togetlier, they rehearsed all that God 
fJhad done with thetn, and how he had opened the door of 
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faith unto the Gentiles. And there they abode long time 
with the disciples. 

Thus ends St. Paul's first missionary journey, in which 
he ao successfully opened the door of faith unto the Gen- 
tiles, in which he confirmed the souls of the disciples — 
Romans, Greeks, Jews, Cilicians, Pisidians, Lycaonians, 
Pamphylians, and in which, for the first time, he also 
ordained elders in every church. According to Usher, this 
missionary tour was made A.D. 45-46. Pearson, 44-47. 
Hug, 44. Gresswell, 44. Anger, 44. 
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SECOND APOSTOLIC TOUR. 



Even at this early period, the reader may have noticed the 
steadiness with which St. Paul acted on the religious im- 
pressions imparted to him at his conversion. Hitherto in no 
one instance had he manifested any doubt or weakness in 
the faith. Hitherto he had been bound by no secret link of 
affection to the sacrifices or ceremonies of the temple. From 
the moment he was enlisted under the banners of the great 
Captain of Salvation, he armed himself with the shield of 
faith, the sword of the Spirit, and the helmet of salvation^ 
and went forth to fight the good fight. No man ever felt 
more strongly the influence of his former opinions than he 
seems to have done; and no man ever renounced these 
more honestly or more entirely than he appears to have 
done at once and for ever. The Mosaic dispensation, the 
law as delivered on Sinai, the traditions of the elders, and 
all the strict prepossessions of the Pharisees which he im- 
bibed from his mother's breast, were renounced in an 
instant, at the command of Jesus whom he had persecuted. 
And never did he waver in his future career, or hanker 
after a single rag of his old robes, or hesitate on a solitary 
doubt, or entertain one predilection for former opinions, or 
compromise one hair-breadth to save appearances, or to 
maintain outward consistency in his conduct. On the con- 
trary, instead of hesitating on neutral ground, he acted in 
his Alaster^s service as if he had been bred and bom in his 
own house. It was as much his meat and his drink to do 
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his Father's work, as if from his infancy he had been nursed 
entirely by the milk of the word. In fact, no one of those 
whom our Lord called from the first to attend him on his 
personal ministry, and who saw all his miracles, heard 
all his sermons, and received all his instructions, cautions, 
and comforts, hitherto had acted so important a part in this 
great work as he had done who was born as one out of due 
season. Such is the efficacy of grace — sudden, sure, irre- 
sistible, and triumphant in its effects; yet humbling its 
subject to esteem himself as the least of saints, and as the 
greatest of sinners, he surrendered his every Jewish bigotry, 
and as being " I am what I am through the grace of God 
that is given me." The acts of this great apostle of our Lord 
justify these observations even at this period of his life, 
and they speak much to the credit of this remarkable man. 
But henceforth these convictions become still more appa- 
rent, and his acts are still more triumphant in their results. 
Wonderful, too, to be told, the very weak point of St. PauPs 
former mistake became the strength of its very correction. 
la this identical point he is firmer than ever, like the bone 
of the broken leg once knit becoming the most enduring 
portion of the whole limb. In other words, in the import- 
ant matter of bringing in the Gentiles he is the first and 
the fiercest missionary of the whole band. And while even 
Peter and others pleaded for a compromise between Judaism 
and Christianity, Paul stands out for the purity, and preser- 
vation, and permanency of justification through faith in 
Jesus alone. In the midst of the battle with his own bre- 
thren and other disciples of Christ, he so nails his colours to 
the mast with its only inscription, " By the works of the 
law no flesh can be justified.'' And while Peter withdrew, 
and separated himself from eating with the Gentiles, fear- 
ing them of the circumcision, who said, " Except ye be 
circumcised after the manner of Moses, ye cannot be 
saved," and while Peter insisted that the Gospel was never 
meant to supersede the law, but to be engrafted upon 




by circumcisiori^ PreI and Barnabas stood in the 
champions of the infant Christendoms, to crush heresies bo 
contrary to the spirit of the new religion, Paul withstood 
Peter to the face^ beesnse be was to be blamed, and he re- 
buked him before them all, Paul held by the terms of his 
charter aa granted by his superior^ and published by John 
in the ^dldemess, " Repent, and be baptized, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand." In all this he proved himself 
to be the worthy servant of his Lord, and he did unapeak* 
able service to our Church in every age and country, and 
also to the very Israel whose spiritual welfare he had ever 
at his heart, dear to him as the salvation of his own souL 
Next to St, Paul's conversion, his having settled this cou- 
troverayj involving the most momentous consequences to all 
future ages of the Church by undermining the foundations 
of Chrtstianity, was probably the most important event of 
Ilia whole life, and the one for which, above all others, the 
uncircumcised reader certainly owes him the deepest debt 
of gratitude, 

Paul and Barnabas had not been long in Autioch wheii« 
ceilain Jewish converts of the sect of the Pharisees " came 
down from Judsea, taught the brethren^ and aaid. Except ye: 
be circumcised after the manner of Moses, ye cannot be 
saved. When therefore Paul and Barnabas had no small 
dissension and disputation ^\^th them, they determined that 
Paul and Barnabas, and certain other of tliem, should go 
up to Jerusalem unto the apostles and elders about this 
question. And being brought on their way by the church, 
they passed through Phenice aud Samaria, declaring the 
conversion of the Gentiles: and they caused great joy unto 
all the brethren. And when they were come to Jerusalem, 
they were received of the church, aud of the apostles and 
elderSj and they declared all things that God had done with 
them. But there rose up certain of the sect of the Phari- 
sees which believed, saying, That it was needful to circum- 
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cise them, and to command them to keep the law of Moses. 
And the apostles and elders came together for to consider 
ot* this matter. And when there had been much disputing, 
Peter rose up, and said unto them, Men and brethren, ye 
know how that a good while ago God made choice among 
us, that the Gentiles by my mouth should hear the word 
of the gospel, and believe. And God, which knoweth the 
hearts, bare them witness, giving them the Holy Ghost, 
even as he did unto us ; and put no difference between us 
and them, purifying their hearts by faith. Now. therefore 
why tempt ye God, to put a yoke upon the neck of the dis- 
ciples, which neither our fathers nor we were able to bear ? 
But we believe that through the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ we shall be saved, even as they. Then all the mul- 
titude kept silence, and gave audience to Barnabas and 
Paul, declaring what miracles and wonders God had wrought 
among the Gentiles by them. And after they had held their 
peace, James answered, saying, Men and brethren, hearken 
• unto me: Simeon hath declared how God at the first did 
visit the Gentiles, to take out of them a people for his name. 
And to this agree the words of the prophet; as it is written. 
After this I will return, and will build again the tabernacle 
of David, which is fallen down ; and I will build again the ruins 
thereof, and I will set it up : that the residue of men might 
seek after the Lord, and all the Gentiles, upon whom my 
name is called, saith the Lord, who doeth all these things. 
Known unto God are all his works from the beginning of 
the world. Wherefore my sentence is, that we trouble not 
them, which from among the Gentiles are turned to God: 
But that we write unto them, that they abstain from pollu- 
tions of idols, and from fornication, and from things strangled, 
and from blood. For Moses of old time hath in every 
city them that preach him, being read in the synagogues 
sabbath day. Then pleased it the apostles and elders, 
with the whole church, to send chosen men of their own 
company to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas; namely^ 
Judas sumamed Barsabas, and Silas, chief men among the 
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brethren : and they wrote letters by them after this manner: 
The apostles and elders and brethren send greeting unto 
the brethren which are of the Gentiles in Antioch and 
Syria and Cilicia : Forasmuch as we have heard, that cer- 
tain which went out from us have troubled you with words, 
subverting your souls, saying. Ye must be circumcised, and 
keep the law : to whom we gave no such commandment : 
it seemed good unto us, being assembled with one accord, 
to send chosen men unto you with our beloved Barnabas 
and Paul, men that have hazarded their lives for the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. We have sent therefore Judas 
and Silas, who shall also tell you the same things by 
mouth. For it seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us, 
to lay upon you no greater burden than these necessary 
things; that ye abstain from meats offered to idols, and 
from blood, and from things strangled, and from fornica- 
tion : from which if ye keep yourselves, ye shall do well. 
Fare ye well. So when they were dismissed, they came to 
Antioch: and when they had gathered the multitude toge-' 
ther, they delivered the epistle : which when they had read, 
they rejoiced for the consolation. And Judas and Silas, 
being prophets also themselves, exhorted the brethren with 
many words, and confirmed them. And after they had 
tarried there a space, they were let go in peace from the 
brethren unto the apostles. Notwithstanding it pleased Silas 
to abide there still. Paul also and Barnabas continued in 
Antioch, teaching and preaching the word of the Lord, with 
many others also." (Acts xv. 1 — 35.) 

It is difficult to estimate the importance of this victory 
obtained by St. Paul for this great principle of Christian 
liberty. Before he entered on the combat, and while yet 
in Antioch, he had a vision from on high regarding it 
(Gal. ii. 2). But although he was thus directed and 
strengthened, he used every human precaution when he 
reached Jerusalem to gain over the most influential apostles 
to his views. The question was fully debated with great 
solemnity, and decided by an authoritative decree founded 
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on the great Christian principle that the law of Moses was 
superseded, but that things indifferent in themselves might 
still become sinful. "Ifmeat/^saysStPaul (iCor.viii. 13), 
" make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the 
world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend." For- 
merly it was an abomination for the Egyptians to eat bread 
with the Hebrews, and it was unlawful for a man that was a 
Jew to keep company, or to come into one another's nation. 
Christ, who had not been sent save to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel, had said, that " it was not meet to take the 
children's bread and cast it to the dogs.^^ When Peter 
returned from the centurion of Csesarea to his brother 
Christians at Jerusalem, they accused him, because he had 
gone in to men uncircumcised, and eaten with them. But 
now it was decreed that the Jewish dispensation was merely 
a preparation for the Christian. Mosaic rites were now no 
more obligatory, and Christianity had become the fulfil- 
ment of Judaism. The proclamation went forth that sinful 
man was justified, not by the law but by faith, and that no 
Jewish ceremony was necessary for salvation, and that by 
seeking to be justified by the law sinners fall from grace. 
Were Gentile converts to be circumcised, Christ could profit 
them nothing. In Christ's Church now there was to be 
neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncircumcision, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond, nor free, but Christ was to be 
all in all. This grand problem, therefore, was now so- 
lemnly solved'; the middle wall of partition was broken 
down, and proof was given to the whole world that God 
was no respecter of persons, and that " every nation that 
feareth him, andworketh righteousness, is accepted of him." 
Thus a door of faith was opened to the Gentiles, that in 
Christ all may be complete, and showing that we are now 
circumcised with a circumcision made without hands, being 
buried with him in baptism unto death, and risen with him 
through faith. Thus all comes to be mercy, mercy ; Christ, 
Christ ; grace, grace. 
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At this meeting in Jerusalem Paul was fully recognis 
as an apoatle of the Gentiles, and Peter^ James, and John^ 
gaTC to liim and to Barnahas tlie right hand of fellowship, 
And it is remarkable, too, that this is the only time, as 
recorded in Scripturej when the heloved disciple of oiu Lord^H 
met with Paul, and it is also the last time that St. Jolut^l 
is noticed in Holj Writ, until we find him. in the isle that 
is called Patmos, for tlie word of God and for the testimonj 
of Jesus Christ, " According to Jerome^ John died at Epte- 
8 us when he was an hundred and twenty years old. JeromeMJ 
relates that when John had attained a great age, he wa^ so 
feeble that he could not walk to the assemblies of the 
Church ; he tlierefore caused lamself to be carried in by 
young men. He was no longer able to say much, but he 
constantly repeated the words, * LiiTLE cuildreNj love 
ONE AKOTHER.' On belug asked why he constantly re^H 
peated this one saying, he replied, * Because it is th^^i 

COMMAND OF THE LORD, AND ENOUGH IS DONE IF TH18_ 
IS DONE.' *' 

On the occasion of this journey St. Paul tells us (Gala- 
tians ii. 1), -^I went up to Jemsaleni with Baraabas^ and^i 
took Titus with me ; and I went up by revelation, and com^H 
raunicated with them that Gospel which I preached anion^^ 
the GentileSj but privily to them which were of reputation, 
lest by any means I should run, or had run, in vain* But 
neither Titus, who was with me, being a Greek, was com* 
pelled to be circumcised : and that because of false bre- 
thren unawares brought in, who came in privily to spy out 
our liberty, which we have in Chtist Jesus, that they might 
bring us into bondage ; to whom we gave place by subjec- 
tion, NO, NOT FOR AN HOUR; that the truth of the Gospel might 
continue with you/' The controversy having been thus 
triumphantly settled^ Paul's mission to the Gentiles havin^^ 
been thus fully recognised, and his method of communica^H 
ing the Gospel entirely approved of by the other apostles^^ 
and the promise having been given that, in their journey 
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among the heathen, they would remember the necessities 
of the Hebrew Christians in Judaea, Paul returned from 
Jerusalem to Antioch. This decree of the council of the 
apostles, elders, and brethren at Jerusalem, was an impor- 
tant document, because of the principle asserted, and the 
result secured. It would appear, as already stated, that 
Mark was another companion of Paul and Barnabas on this 
journey. At any rate, he departed from Paul and Barna- 
bas at Perga in Pamphylia, and returned to Jerusalem 
(Acts xiii. 13). But, again, he is once more with them at 
Antioch. 

While Paul and Barnabas continued in Antioch teaching 
and preaching the word of the Lord with many others also, 
and while James and Cephas and John gave to Paul and 
Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, that they should go 
unto the heathen, ^nd they unto the circumcision, Peter 
came to Antioch and began, it would appear, to hesitate, or 
rather to dissemble after all, in his opinions, "for before that 
certain came from James, he did eat with the Gentiles : 
but when they were come, he withdrew, and separated 
himself, through fear of those who were of the circum- 
cision. And the other Jews dissembled likewise with 
him ; insomuch that Barnabas also was carried away with 
their dissimulation." But Paul withstood Peter to the face, 
because he was to be blamed ; and when he saw that he 
walked not uprightly according to the truth of the Gospel, 
he said unto Peter before them all, " If thou, being a Jew, 
livest after the manner of Gentiles, and not as do the 
Jews, why compellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the 
Jews? We who are Jews by nature, and not sinners of 
the Gentiles, knowing that a man is not justified by the 
works of the law, but by the faith of Jesus Christ, even we 
have believed in Jesus Christ, that we might be justified 
by the faith of Christ, and not by the works of the law : 
for by the works of the law shall no flesh be justified. But 
if, while we seek to be justified by Christ, we ourselves 
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ako are found sinners^ is therefore CliriBt the ininister < 
sin ? God forbid* For if I build again the things whichi 
I destroyed^ 1 make mjself a transgressor. For I throiigkl 
the law am dead to the law, that I might live unto Goi 
I am crucified with Christ : nevertheless I live ; yet not Ii^H 
but Christ liveth in me : and the life which I now live in^l 
the flesh I lire hy the faitli of the Son of God, who loved 
me J and gave himseh' for me* I do not frustrate the 
of God 5 for if righteousness come by the law, then Chris^ 
is dead in vain," (Gal. ii- 13 — 21,) It would seem as 
this cmshing reproof had at once melted Peter into repent- 
ance, for at the conclusion of the last chapter of his Second 
Epiatle, he says, '' Account that the longsufl'ering of our Lorij 
iaaalvationj even as our beloved brother Paul, accordiag 
to the wisdom given onto him^ hath written unto you.*' 

These events at Jerusalem and Autioch may probably 
have happened at the end of the year a*d, 47. The two 
apostles were for some time occupied at Antiochj in ex- 
tending and confirming the faith of the inhabitants, bj 
private instruction and publicly preaching the word of the 
Lord. And some time after, probably early in A. D* 48, 
Paul said unto Barnabas, ^* Let us go again and visit oui^P 
brethren, in every city where we have preached the word 
of the Lord, and see how they do*" Paul knew his own 
heart well, and from its desperate wickedness he judged of 
the weakness of the hearts of others^ He knew that it was 
not enough to make converts to Christianity — that he roust 
reYiew and renew hia work far off among the Gentiles, 
He had only put into Antioch to fit and to refresh ; he 
meditates a second mission. Hia active spirit could not 
bear to be long out of work ; no, nor his bold and daring 
spirit to be long out of danger. He knew the parable of 
the sower, how some of the seed falls by the way-side, and 
is trodden down^ and the fowls of the air devour it ; how 
some falls upon the rock, aud, as soon as it is sprung up, it 
withers away, because it lacketh moisture j how some faUa 
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among thorns, and the thorns spring up with it and choke 
it ; and how other falls into good ground, and springs up and 
bears jfruit an hundredfold. He found that the word of God 
heard by those on the way-side would be taken away by 
the devil, who would take away the word out of their 
hearts, lest they should believe and be saved. He feared 
that they on the rock, who hear and receive the word with 
joy, having no root, might for a while believe, and in 
time of temptation fall away. He feared lest that which 
fell among thorns might be they which when they heard go 
forth, and are choked with cares, and riches, and pleasures 
of this life, and bring no fruit to perfection. And he hoped 
that that which fell on the good ground might, in an honest 
and good heart, having heard the word, keep it and 
bring forth finit with patience. As the good husbandman, 
therefore, he determined to weed and to water the seed he 
had sown, and to watch it also lest the enemy should come 
and sow tares among the wheat while he slept. " Come, 
therefore," said he, " let us go again and visit our brethren, 
in every city where we have preached the word of the Lord, 
and see how they do." Or, to adopt the metaphorical lan- 
guage of the Old Testament, Paul said, " Come, let us get 
up early to the vineyards ; let us see if the vines flourish." 
(Cant. vii. 12.) Let us not presently begin new work, or 
break up new ground ; but let us take a view of the fields 
we have sown. Even where our brethren are fewest, and 
poorest, and most persecuted, and despised, yet let us visit 
them. Let us see how they do, as the physician visits his 
patients, that he may prescribe what is proper for perfecting 
the cure and preventing the relapse. Let us see how they 
stand affected, whether they hold fast what we preached to 
them, and live up to it, that we may endeavour to restore 
them if we find them wandering ; confirm them, if we find 
them wavering ; and comfort them, if we find them steady ; 
rejoice with them, if they rejoice; caution them against 
security ; and may weep with them if they weep, and com- 
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fort them under the cross, and may know the better howtol 
praj for them. Being not ignorant of Satan *3 deviceSj 
stood in doubt of them^ and desired to be present with them,, 
Even when things go on smoothly in a ciiurchj it is follyl 
to think that the mountain stands strong and cannot 
moved, Something unpleasant will arise, which is not! 
foreseen, cannot be preyented, and must be prepared for- 
AU might have been as pleasant as Paradise itself at 
Antioch at this time, when there were so many good men 
there, led on by St. Paul, building up that church in their 
most holy faith. But first one cloud, and then another,^J 
arises in the serene sky, like a man*3 hand, to disturb th€^H 
peaceful scene* The new controversy raised here by the ' 
Judaizing teachers, who would have the believing Gentiles 
brought under the yoke of circumcision, and the ceremonial 
law, had scarcely been settled to the satisfaction of all, wben 
another quarrel broke out between Paul arid Barnabas,,^^ 
personal and more violent than might have been expectedJ^H 
" And Barnabas determined to take with them John, whose 
aumame was Mark, But Paul thought not good to take him 
with them who departed iVora them from Pamphylia, and 
went not with thera to work ; and Paul thought it was not 
fit that he should be thus honoured, who had forfeited his 
leputation, nor thus employed who had betrayed his trust" 
And Solomon says, " Confidence in an unfaithful man is 
like a broken tooth, and a foot out of joint" Bamaba a^J 
was peremptory that he would not go with Paul unleaj^l 
they took Mark with them, and Paul was as peremptory^^ 
that he would not go if Mark did go with them* '* And the^y 
contention was so sharp between them, that they departe^H 
asunder one from the other J* How lamentable, humbling,^^ 
and very instructive ! — lamentable, that pride and passion, 
even in good men, should work so much mischief in the 
church as to permit false brethren in it, and infidels out ot 
it, to warm tlieir hands at the ilame of contention between 
two apostles— humblingj that two men, united to one and 
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the same Jesus, sanctified by one and the same Spirit, and 
serving one and the same God of peace, should be in such 
a state of darkness and imperfection, and so destitute of 
light and love ; instructive as a record for oui admonition, 
not to make it an excuse for our own infirmities, but to 
moderate our censure of others, and to be severe in reflect- 
ing upon ourselves, and to be kind and candid in reproach- 
ing others. " I doubt," says Matthew Henry, " that there 
was a feult on both sides, to be so hot and stiff." 

But much good was brought out of this evil. Meat out 
of the eater, and sweetness out of the strong. God per- 
mitted this quarrel, because he knew how to make it serve 
his own purpose, by tending to the furtherance of the Gospel 
of (Christ. The record does not bear that Paul and Bar- 
nabas parted in hatred, but under an amicable arrangement, 
similar to that of Abraham and Lot : " Is not the whole 
land before thee ? Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me. 
If thou wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the right ; 
or if thou depart to the right hand, then I will go to the 
left/' So Barnabas went one way, and sailed to Cyprus, 
his own country, and Paul went another way, into Cilicia, 
his own country* The stream of missionary labour was 
thus divided, and the regions blessed by the waters of life 
were proportionably multiplied. More hands, too, were 
employed in difiusing the Gospel light. Mark is again 
made use of ; and Silas, who was a new hand, is engaged 
in the noble work. So Barnabas took Mark, and sailed 
into Cyprus ; and Paul chose Silas, and departed^ being 
recommended by the brethren unto the grace of God. Thus 
the church of Antioch prayed publicly for Paul, and for the 
success of his ministry ; encouraged him to go on in his 
work ; and transferred the matter to the grace of God, 
leaving it to that grace both to work upon him, and to work 
with him. From this period we hear nothing more of 
Barnabas, except from incidental allusions in the Epistles. 
Probably Barnabas liad also the sanction and blessing of 
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his brethren ; but the narrative henceforth confines itself to 
the history of St. Paul, and dismisses Barnabas ; so that 
the writer is not so minute in this particular as to the 
mission of him whose progress was not to be traced. 

Accordingly, St. Paul " went through Syria and Cilicia, 
confirming the churches," and not by sea in the direction 
of Perga or Attaleia. After leaving Antioch, by the bridge 
over the Orontes, he crossed Mount Amanus, by the gorge 
which was anciently called the " Syrian Gates,^^ and is now 
known as the " Beilan Pass."* Then he came, probably, 
to Adana and ^gse, which was on the coast road to Soli 
or Pompeiopolis, and probably to Scanderoon or Alexan- 
dretta and Issus, two cities that were monuments of the 
Macedonian conqueror — one as retaining his name, and the 
other as the scene of his victory. Certainly, too, Paul 

* Cyrus secured this Cilician pass when he marched into Babylonia to 
dethrone his brother. Through this narrow gorge Alexander descended to 
the plain on the banks of the Penares, which has been finely described 
by Herodian, as a theatre made by nature's hand for the drama of a great 
battle. Cicero followed in the steps of Alexander. In our own times, when 
Mahomet Ali " pushed at " the Sultan, Ibrahim Pasha crossed the Taurus, 
and fought the battle of Konieh, in 1832, and that of Nizil, in 1839. At the 
time of the Crusaders, this pass decided the fate of many an army. When 
these *' Gates of Judas," as the Crusaders called them, are secured, the 
frontier was said to be closed. It is one of the main gates of the far East 
It is the port of Aleppo, and stands at the mouth of the passes leading to 
Nineveh, Bagdad, and Babylon. These are the Syrian Gates, or the 
Beilan Pass, as it is now called, entering from Syria into Cilicia. The 
Cilician Gates, entering from Cappadocia, in the angle where Taurus and 
Amanus meet, the pass into Syria by which Darius fled after the battle of 
Issus. It is a rent in the mountain chain, for eighty miles north and south. 
To the north it is a minor pass, marked by an ancient ruin, called the 
Pillars of Jonah, which Alexander had to retrace when he turned back to 
meet Darius at Issus. Beyond Issus, on the Cilician shore, is another minor 
pass, where an ancient gateway remains. The Roman roads diffuse them- 
selves among the different towns in the plain, and also diverge to these 
several passes. The whole commerce of nortbem Syria is brought to 
Scanderoon. The pilgrims from Constantinople pass yearly through it, 
on their way to Mecca ; but when they return through it again, they are 
sadly diminished in numbers by death. These entrances are alluded to by 
Cicero. The Beilan Pass is a long valley, by which Amanus is crossed, at 
the height of near 8,000 feet above the level of the Mediterranean. 
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would not fail to visit once more the Gentiles of Tarsus, his 
own native town and the metropolis of the province. With 
all these places Paul must have been more or less familiar, 
and he must have often visited them. Probably there were 
Christian churches in every one of them, founded by him- 
self. And as the apostolic decree is specially addressed to 
" the Gentiles of Cilicia," as well as to those of Antioch, it 
may be inferred that the Judaizing heresy had taken root in 
these cities ; if so, these churches certainly required to be 
confirmed. And it must have given comfort and confidence 
to Paul, that he carried with him the proclamation issued 
by the church at Jerusalem, justifying the doctrines he 
had taught, and that in the absence of Barnabas, whose 
name was also mentioned in the apostolic letter, he was 
accompanied by Silas, who was ready "to tell the same 
things verbally," and to testify that both Paul and Bar- 
nabas were " men who had hazarded their lives for the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ." It must also have been 
gratifying for Paul to think that he had been the honoured 
instrument, in the hand of the Almighty, to turn his own 
countrymen from idols to serve the living God, and that 
many a knee would now bow at the Name of Jesus, and 
many a tongue confess that he is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father, who, but for his labours, would still have bowed 
their knee to Baal, or made their devotions to Venus or to 
Apollo. 

Tarsus has already been fully described; but not the 
celebrated City of the Sun, or Pompeiopolis. We visited 
this site of Pompeiopolis, which is situated on the borders 
of the two divisions of Cilicia. And, with a proper 
number of armed men to protect us, we roamed on the 
shore for hours amid the ruins. The first object that at- 
tracted our attention was the harbour itself. It was much 
sanded up, certainly, but still it manifested the extent of 
massive masonry which the Romans had employed in con- 
structing it. It seemed to be formed with parallel sides 
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and circular ends, and built of stones generally fifty feet in 
length, and seven feet in thickness, all squared and closely 
jointed. As we advanced onward, there were scattered all 
around the ruins of temples, and palaces, and tombs, which 
seemed to be built of pure white marble, polished and 
finished in the first style. We soon found out the theatre, 
which was much destroyed ; and we traced the city walls, 
which encompassed a vast extent of ruins. Of the two 
hundred pillars erected by Pompey, many had been tumbled 
to the ground by earthquakes, and lay in unbroken flag- 
men ts. Those that remained were massy, well proportioned, 
and finely wrought. Their imposing aspect indicated the 
taste and the wealth of this great rival of Julius CsBsar, 
and the activity of that enterprising people, who had come 
thousands of miles, from the banks of the Tiber, to erect 
these splendid monuments of their conquests. When Captain 
Beaufort visited this spot, the number of these pillars then 
standing was forty-four. We counted them accurately, 
and we only found forty-three still standing, so that another 
must have fallen lately. 

The site was picturesque, combining every variety of 
Asiatic beauty and grandeur. But how changed in its 
aspect — first, from the time when the plundering Corsairs 
crowded its shores in thousands of ships with beaks of 
brass, oflfering their strange sacrifices of Olympus, and 
celebrating their secret mysteries of Mithra ; and while their 
families and all useless hands revelled on the coast, and in 
fortified castles on the mountains. And again, from that 
period when proud Pompey, with his band of praetors, 
tribunes of the people, senators, generals, and lieutenants, 
walked the streets, sauntered on the walls, or sat in the 
theatre, amidst the applause of their own soldiers and 
citizens. And again, from that more important period 
still, when St. Paul convened his crowds of people in the 
market-place, and preached to them the glad tidings of 
salvation, through a once crucified but now highly exalted 
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Redeemer. This city, once so full of barbarism and ban- 
ditti, and again so gay and grand with Roman refinement, 
and lastly so much impressed, we have no doubt, with the 
preaching of Paul of Tarsus, a city in their more immediate 
neighbourhood, is now altogether silent and solitary. 
Nothing stirred when we were there but a beautiful bird 
at a time hopping from one bush to another, or the green 
lizard in the grass, or the long serpent basking in the sun 
amid the brushwood, or the pretty locust sitting on the 
rotten stump of a tree. None of these seemed to disturb 
themselves; and while we stood around admiring their 
symmetry, and the brilliancy of their colours, they eyed the 
Europeans with complacency, and never tried to make 
their escape. We ascended a high heap of ruins to get a 
view of the whole plain. We looked along the horizon, 
and up to the mountains, but not a human being was to be 
seen, but one solitary native, and with a single bullock, 
ploughing in a field. Of all we saw everything had been 
changed in the course of two thousand years, excepting the 
snow-covered mountains in the distance, the brown and 
burnt plain under our feet, the tossing ocean, the clear 
cloudless sky, and the sun still as fearfully hot as ever it 
was. 

And now Alexandria falls to be noticed more especially, 
as it seems to have been omitted by the other biographers 
of St. Paul, and was visited personally by the author of 
this work. 

Alexandria, or Alexandretto, as designated by Euro- 
peans, in commemoration of the great and victorious Mace- 
donian, or Scanderoon, as it is called by the Asiatics, or 
Is Scanderoon, as it is named by the Turks, is one of the 
most interesting positions, in a commercial, historical, and 
medical point of view, on these remote shores of the Levant. 
Suez, at the head of the Red Sea, seems to the traveller to 
be a finished picture of misery, but its position is the most £ 
important near Africa, excepting that of Gibraltar. But of - 
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all the misery of miseries, Scanderoon is the most miserable 
our eyes ever beheld. " To the eye of a European traveller 
the beach presents a scene of Eastern activity rather inter- 
esting; ships of different nations rocking on the wave; 
sailors raising and rowing their cargoes on to the shore, or 
from it ; the Sjnrians, nearly naked, at work shipping or 
landing bales belonging to the different vessels ; and Turkish 
custom-officers, and Asiatic factors, Italian skippers, French 
masters, and English clerks and captains, all employed 
after their own fashion. Again, beyond these there are 
multitudes of camels and caravans, and mules and muleteers, 
and every other variety of land carriers. Then the loading 
of all these is no easy matter, and providing food and 
water for the journey. It is said to be no remarkable event 
to see a thousand camels leave Scanderoon in one day for 
Aleppo, and bearing on their backs two thousand Man- 
chester iron-bound bales of soft goods, — a proud sight for 
an Englishman. 

" But notwithstanding these and such like attractions, 
travellers try to steer clear of Scanderoon. Fleas, and 
mosquitoes, and sand-flies, are remarkably numerous and 
annoying in this quarter, and there are whole legions of rats 
very hungry and active. There are daring banditti in the 
mountains, ready to take property or life any day; to plunder 
the caravans, or to abstract goods even from the warehouses. 
There are millions of frogs within a mile of the beach, and 
serpents large and long, not a few, on the flats. All these 
might be borne with or avoided, were it not that Scanderoon 
is probably the most unhealthy place in the world, — ^the 
Sierra Leone of Asia, and even worse than that of Africa. 
It is surrounded, far and near, with pestilential marshes, so 
that, save it be on the sea beach, there is not a dry spot in 
the whole locality for a house to stand on in winter. The 
hovels of rush-huts are built in mire, into which the water 
rises from underground, and flows in on every side, and 
drips in through the roof. In these the natives sit and 
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sleep on boards elevated from the ground above the water. 
Men, women, and children are often required to bale the 
water out of their dwellings, — and on these terms they are 
barely enabled to exist. The nourishment of the inha- 
bitants, too, is bad ; and, as they belong to the Greek church, 
the natives are compelled to submit to rigid fasts for six 
weeks at a time, during which they are all prohibited from 
the use of nourishing food. In addition to these substantial 
comforts, the place is dreadfully infested with ravenous 
wild beasts ; and especially with jackals, which scour the 
plain in hundreds, sweeping along in full cry, with a voice 
not unlike that of human beings sounding whal wha! wha! 
These, especially at night, are wont to stop in an instant, 
and to utter terrific howls to a more distant party. This 
second detachment instantly gives tongue loud and long as 
the first, and thus the sound is borne on to a third party in 
still more remote quarters. — Then the native dogs of the 
district, whether wild or domesticated, mingle their deep 
bayings, and for the space of five minutes at a time they 
renew their incessant yells. Meanwhile the poor European 
traveller stands trembling and utterly confounded ; and as 
the pack seems to scour in a direction as if more towards 
himself, in an instant he runs back to the ship's boat, and 
very earnestly insists on being instantly put on board the 
steamer, till he perceives himself to be laughed at by all 
around him. 

" But the fearful fits of fevers, and agues, and diarrhoea, 
and dropsical diseases, and inflammatory distempers of this 
wretched locality are no laughing sport to residenters. Well 
may the people be short-lived, since every breath they 
inhale is charged with poisonous miasma, and all the 
vapours around are noxious with putrid vegetable and 
animal matter. The thermometer stood at 106° in the 
shade. The earth had a fiery red tinge ; and where there 
was moisture all vegetation was rotten, and where there 
was no moisture everything was parched. The glare was 
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insufferable, especially to my eyes, which were grievonsly 
afflicted with Egyptian ophthalmia. This glare was height- 
ened by the refraction from the sea and sky, aided by that 
from the sandy beach, and sent back, as if by a mirror, from 
the face of the precipices bounding the plain. To protect 
my eyes I put on spectacles, but the metal became so heated 
that I was obliged to remove them. Metal buttons even 
became burning to the touch. When I closed my eyes, 
my eyelids were blistered with the hot glaff^ which felt 
like a blast from the mouth of a furnace. The lofty range 
of the Taurus mountains presents no opening here to let 
the current of heated air pass as if through a funnel. The 
sea breeze is thus stopped in its advance, to be roasted as 
if in an oven, and the heavy masses of vapour, hitherto 
driven before it, sink and settle down on the marshes in 
white mist, and impede the land breezes in the rear. Every- 
thing, therefore, and everywhere, becomes feverishly hot, 
stagnant, putrid, loathsome, and pestilential. 

" About a hundred years ago the Levant English Com- 
pany established a factory at Scanderoon; and it is said 
that more Englishmen died here during the continuance of 
their charter than have died in the whole of Syria for a 
century. Four months was reckoned a long period for a 
factor to survive. The churchyard is hard by the harbour, 
surrounded by a high and substantial stone wall to defend 
the dead from the wild beasts. And within it there lie the 
mortal remains of many a poor Englishman, who landed in 
youthful vigour in the laudable expectation of returning 
home with a fortune. The inhabitants, natives as well as 
Europeans, have an unearthly yellow tinge. Their coun- 
tenance is not only like that of a corpse, but it is like that 
of one which had been buried for a time. Their whole 
frame is dried and shrivelled. Their sunken and sullen 
look shows that death already sits on their eyelids, as it 
did with Job. The seeds of fever are sown on every 
feature. They have no appetite, their spirit is gone, and 
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their vigour hath ceased. Intense anxiety broods over 
their mind. Stooping, and ever looking downward, they 
never seem to smile, and they seldom speak. And wlien 
they think at all, it is only of their agonies and agues. 
Shoidd a traveller once happen to notice the Scanderoon 
expression of countenance, he will at once recognise it 
wherever he sees it again." 

These regions and cities have been visited by many of 
the most famous heroes of old ; by Cyrus, who abolished 
the Babylonian empire, who founded the empire for the 
Persians, and who was the first Gentile friend to the people 
of Jehovah in the time of their sorest trouble : by Darius, 
the Mede, who obtained the dominion over Babylon on the 
death of Belshazzar, and who was the last Chaldean king ; 
by Xerxes ; by Alexander the Great ; by Hannibal ; by 
Julius Caesar ; by Pompey ; by Augustus Caesar ; by Mark 
Antony; by Cicero; and by many Grecian warriors ot 
undying fame ; and by Trojans not a few. But a greater 
than any of all these, and a better far, now trode its shores 
and traversed its plains. These headed brave armies, 
fought and fell each in their own day and generation, and 
they have left names to point a moral or to adorn a tale. 
But Paul was a chosen vessel of the Lord, to bear his 
name before the Gentiles and kings, and the children of 
Israel ; and he visited these cities on an errand of peace 
and of salvation. " How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace, that bringeth good tidings of good, that publisheth 
salvation, that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth ! " These 
captains of a day subverted empires, and destroyed armies, 
and built up earthly kingdoms. But this indefatigable 
missionary of the Gentiles carried the light of the Gospel 
unto the nations sitting in darkness and in the shadow of 
death. 

After Paul had accomplished the work of confirming the 
churches in Cilicia, he crossed Mount Taurus; not, as 
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formerly by the Pamphylian plain to Antioch in Pisidia, 
and thence by Iconium to Lystra and Derbe, but more to 
the eastward, through one of the passes which quits the 
lower plain at Pompeiopolis, and enters the upland plain of 
Iconium not far from the conjectural site of Derbe. The 
only moving human being we noticed in this whole plam 
was a native at the plough, who merely looked up at ns 
without even slackening his pace or uttering a word. He 
showed no feeling either as of a friend or foe ; but seemed 
to be understanding the maxim, " No man having once put 
his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of heaven.^^ His plough was a very light and 
inartificial implement, merely a stout branch of a tree, from 
which projected another limb shortened and pointed. This 
being turned into the ground made the furrows, while at the 
further end of the larger branch was fastened a transverse 
yoke, to which the oxen were harnessed. The whole affair 
is so light that we have often seen the husbandman carrying 
it home at night on his shoulder, or even in his hand. 
The oxen are urged by a scourge, or by a long staff, ftu:- 
nished at one end with a flat piece of metal for clearing 
the plough, and at the other with a spike for goading 
the oxen. 

The entrance into the Cilician gates resembles the mouth 
of Glencoe, as first seen after leaving Ballahullish. But 
the mountain chains of the Taurus are higher, sharper, and 
in every way far more terrific than these Grampians in the 
Highlands of Scotland. The gorge in Asia seems even to 
be narrower, the precipices are more precipitous, and the 
cliffs more dangerous like. The defile suddenly draws 
together to a width of ten or twelve paces, leaving room 
for only one chariot to travel. In some places, Alexander 
remarked that four men completely armed could not walk 
abreast in it. Through this pass St. Paul probably travelled 
on his way to Derbe and Lystra. After leaving Tarsus the 
road ascends the valley of the Cydnus, with its wooded 
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eminences, down which a variety of tributary streams gush 
in mountain torrents from their several fountain-heads of 
snow and glaciers high among the cliffs. As the tourist 
advances through this awful fissure, the scene becomes 
more sad and sublime. The bare and pointed white lime- 
stone cUfis, which rise above one another to an elevation 
of many hundred feet, hang terrific over the head on both 
sides, and the clumps of fir-trees with which the lower and 
more rounded bluff eminences are covered, as if by a mort- 
cloth of black velvet, give a tinge of melancholy to the awe 
impressed by everything seen. In such Alpine regions the 
various streams rushing down the mountains, and dashing 
over the precipices, are a constant subject of interest. 
Where they meet, from whence they come, where they 
divide, and where they meet again, where they emerge from 
the braken, and where they are lost among the brushwood, 
are carefully observed by the solitary pilgiim, who has 
nothing else to notice but the blue sky above, and the 
hemming rocks around. Now the torrent is close by the 
road, embedded in a deep ravine below of struggling 
waters, the solitary noise of which is echoed along the 
silent crags far up on the mountain. Now it undermines 
the path, and cuts it into two halves. Now the road is 
along the soilless rock, which has resisted the force of the 
current ; but thousands of large boulders have been torn 
up from their hard beds above, and brought down, rolling 
and roaring like thunder, and flashing fire against each 
other, like so many bolts of lightning, till they have come 
to their rest on the narrow and level plain, and now block 
up the pass with very formidable barriers, over which the 
mules and even horses speel like cats, to the terror of their 
European riders. Now the rill is gentle, and cold, and 
dear, amid the clean channel, and the faint and weary 
pilgrim stops and drinks, and cools his wrists and temples, 
and bathes his feet, and raises his hair-cloth on four bare 
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poles, that he may sleep in the shade for two hours at noon. 
Then Solomon, the guide and interpreter, produces his knife 
and fork, salt, and cold fowl, and his jug for water, a fine 
wheaten loaf, and a sweet repast is enjoyed. And to crown 
the whole, a few dried branches and plenty of withered grass 
have been collected, and a spark is struck by the flint and 
file, and a fire kindled, and delicious cofiee, without either 
cream or sugar, is presented in abundance. The noon-day 
prayer is fervently offered up, or passages of holy writ are 
called to memory, — some pious meditations are indulged in ; 
the mind flees and flits far, far away to the north ; sweet 
home rises into view, brighter than any photographic repre- 
sentation of it ever beheld ; silent tears are shed ; the sound 
of our church-bell is heard ; our people are distinctly seen 
crowding to worship God in our little rural sanctuary; 
we are in the pulpit, or at the head of the communion-table 
dispensing the sacrament of the Lord's Supper ; again we 
are praying and weeping at the death-bed of a dear de- 
parted friend, or we are just now arrived at home after our 
long Eastern travels, and all is joy and welcome, when 
Solomon awakes us to the journey. Then the tent is 
struck, and all start to their feet, right glad that the 
terrific power of the sun has already somewhat abated, and 
that the Arabian horses are again as ready as ever for 
their riders. 

At the shedding of the waters the road emerges from the 
ravine upon an open and elevated region about a mile in 
extent, and as high above the level of the sea as the top of 
the highest range of the Highland Grampians. When this 
saddle land is passed, which turns the waters north and 
south, the streams are seen to flow in the opposite direction. 
The rocks close again into another ravine, with steep and 
naked cliffs and precipices and rocky projections, with 
cedars and pines ; and the peaks of the Taurus are left 
behind, and the descent becomes more gradual, till after a 
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perilous journey of eighty miles, on one day, it sinks into 
the plains of Lycaonia, beyond Cybestra, near the supposed 
site of the ancient Derbe, and at the termination of his first 
circuit. 

The site of Derbe cannot now be ascertained ; and all 
that can be written about it is mere conjecture. " What 
changes two thousand years bring about in this world! 
Julius Caesar had just introduced Britain to the knowledge 
of the Romans. Its inhabitants were then naked savages 
with painted skins, and London was a small collection of 
miserable mud huts, and the whole island was one con- 
tinuation of swamps and forests. But now the English 
merchants and manufacturers, and lords of the manor, and 
statesmen, are the first men in Europe, and London is the 
capital of the world, and the most influential city that ever 
stood on this earth. But where are the vast number of 
cities which were all flourishing then in this district of the 
Eastern world ; and where has the tide of their enormous 
population ebbed to ? On these shores stood the cities of 
Triles, Aphroditius, Laodicea, Miletus, Ephesus, Hieropolis, 
Magnesia ad Maeandrum, Colossae, Sardis, Saitira, Pergamos, 
JSgina, Sagallassus, Pompeiopolis, &c. &c. The sites of 
these cities are known, and several of them are said to have 
contained half a million of inhabitants and half a million 
of slaves, besides the freeborn. Several of these are now 
as utterly destitute of a human being as Pompeiopolis. 
Others have still a few hundred inhabitants. Again, there 
are other cities here mentioned in civil and sacred history, 
which have ceased so completely to exist, that even their 
very site cannot be found. Where, for instance, is the site 
of Antioch in Pisidia, Lystra, and Derbe, cities of Lycaonia 
and Perga of Pamphylia? — all mentioned in the Acts of 
the Apostles. Every one of these, in point of population, 
was like the cities of Liverpool, Manchester, or Glasgow ; 
and, in point of splendour, they probably surpassed the 
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buildings of Edinburgh itself. But where axe these cities 
now ? Nay, more, — where may London or Edinburgh be 
in two thousand years ? Probably removed to the bush 
ranges of America or Australia. Then it may be impos- 
sible to find out the site of Manchester; and Liverpool 
may be noted by the adventurous traveller as another 
Tyre, deserted by all but a few fishermen, with its 
docks and harbours filled up and become useless. Sic 
transit^^^ &c. 

Paul's arrival at Lystra introduces a new character to 
the reader, one of the most amiable in the glorious company 
of the Apostles. Paul was a spiritual father, and as such 
he was a wise and a tender parent ; he adopts Timothy, 
because his heart knit to him at once as a son in the 
Gospel. " Him therefore would Paul have to go with him." 
Henceforth Timothy became PauPs most faithful colleague 
and attached friend, and he is often mentioned with paternal 
tenderness and respect. He calls him ** son Timothy," 
(1 Tim. i. 18 ;) " my own son in the faith," (1 Tim. i. 2;) 
" my beloved son," (1 Cor. iv. 17 ;) ** my workfellow," 
(Rom. xvi. 21 ;) " our brother," (2 Cor. i. 1.) He was a 
meet companion for many years, and the most trustworthy 
of all his coadjutors. Paul generally sent him on the most 
important missions of the churches. Timothy was with 
the Apostle at Rome, where he was also a prisoner. At the 
close of his career, Paul wrote him his second affectionate 
letter, in which he says, that without ceasing he had 
remembrance of him in his prayers night and day; in 
which he charges him before God, and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who shall judge the quick and the dead at his 
appearing and his kingdom, to preach the word; to be 
instant in season, and out of season ; to reprove, rebuke, 
exhort with all longsuffering, and doctrine ; and in which 
he tenderly refers to his own death, and solemnly implores 
Timothy not to sink under the persecutions which were 
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raging around, but to watch in all things, endure afflictions, 
do the work of an evangelist, and make full proof of his 
ministry : " For I am now ready to be offered up, and the 
time of my departure is at hand. I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith. 
Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me at that 
day : and not to me only, but unto all them also that love 
his appearing." What must have been the self-devotion, 
the gentle disposition, and ardent attachment of one of 
whom Paul could write thus : — " I have no man like- 
minded, who will naturally care for your state. For all 
seek their own, not the things which are Jesus Christ's. 
But ye know the proof of him, that, as a son with the 
father, he hath served with me in the Gospel." (Philip, ii. 
20—22.) 

Timothy had been fi-om his childhood well fitted for the 
missionary work. His mother was a Jewess, while his 
&ther was a Greek : therefore his mind had been stored 
with both Greek and Hebrew, and thereby he was con- 
nected alike with the Jewish and Gentile world. His 
parents were of distinguished piety ; he had received from 
his mother an excellent religious education, and he was 
well reported of by the brethren that were at Lystra and 
Iconium. Him, therefore, would Paul have to go forth 
with him ; and he took and circumcised him, because of the 
Jews which were in those quarters. This was strange, as 
Paul opposed those with all his might who were for im- 
posing circumcision on the Gentile converts ; he had refused 
to circumcise Titus ; and he had at this time in his pocket 
the decree of the Council at Jerusalem which witnessed 
against it. But Paul imposed circumcision on Timothy, 
not as an obligation to keep the ceremonial law, but to 
remove prejudice, and render him acceptable among the 
bigoted Jews, who abounded in that quarter, that they 
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might not shun him as unclean, or account him as an alien 
from the commonwealth of Israel. Paul opposed those 
who made circumcision necessary to salvation, but himself 
used it when it was conducive to edification. Thus " to the 
Jews he became as a Jew, that he might gain the Jews; 
and all things to all men, that he might gain some." Thus 
he showed that circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision 
is nothing, — the renovation of the heart in Christ is every- 
thing. Timothy seems to have been circumcised at Iconium, 
which city was separated only a few miles from Lystra. 
Iconium was a most important city, and its position was 
the point of intersection of all the great roads from Tarsus 
in Cilicia, Side in Pamphylia, Ephesus in Asia, Angora in 
Galatia, and Caesarea in Cappadocia. But Timothy was 
probably ordained at Lystra (which seems to have been 
his native place), with the laying on of the hands of the 
presbytery. 

Paul, Silas, and Timothy, " as they went through the 
cities, delivered them the decrees for to keep that were 
ordained by the apostles and elders which were at Jeru- 
salem, and so were the churches established in faith, and 
increased in number daily.'* It is not intimated what cities 
and what churches were especially visited ; but it must have 
been those formerly visited and planted. In other words, 
Paul, after leaving Cilicia, pursued the track of his first 
circuit, but reversed the direction of it through Derbe, 
Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch. This line of march appears, 
from an examination of the geography of the country, and 
the light reflected from the Epistles, enabling us with 
tolerable exactness to settle the Apostle's course. 

Now, when they had gone through Phrygia and the region 
of Galatia, and were forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach 
the word in Asia; after they were come to Mysia, they 
assayed to go into Bithynia, but the Spirit suffered them 
^ot. This now seems to have been a new missionary enter- 
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prise, "ondertaken after the work of visitation was concluded, 
to evangelize the heathen in new countries. Silas was Paul's 
companion in place of Barnabas ; and Timothy was with 
him, in place of Mark, for his minister ; and they advanced 
in a northerly direction, along the general course of the 
Roman military way, and the track of the Turkish caravans, 
which leads hy Laodicea, Philomelium, and Synada ; or, 
to use the existing terms, hy Ladik Ak Sher, and Eski 
Karahissar: on the great road from Ephesus to Mazaca, 
and hy the route which Cicero took when he travelled from 
Ephesus to Cilicia. Phrygia had no definite geographical 
or political significance in the time of St. Paul. Strabo, 
who lived in the apostolic age, and was bom in Asia Minor, 
remarks that in this quarter there was such confusion of 
boundaries, that it was hard to distinguish what belonged 
to Phrygia, what to Lydia, what to Caria, and, moreover, 
what to Mysia, as they ran one into another. And to this 
complication, he continues, it contributes not a little that 
the Romans do not divide them according to their tribes, 
but proceed on a different principle in the constitution of 
the praefectures, in which they ordain courts of law and the 
administration of justice. 

It would appear, from several passages, that Paul, Silas, 
and Timothy visited on this occasion Hieropolis, Laodicea, 
and Colossae. A sketch, therefore, of these places falls to 
be given. 

Laodicea. — There are four places of this name. The first, 
in the western parts of Phrygia, on the borders of Lydia. 
The second, in the eastern parts of Phrygia, denominated 
Laodicea Combiista. The third, on the coast of Syria, called 
ad Mare, and serving as the port of Aleppo. The fourth, in 
the same country, called Laodicea ad Ltbanum. The first 
of these is the Laodicea of Scripture, and one of the Seven 
Churches of Asia. Should the traveller land at Miletus, and 
advance up the country along the banks of the Maeander for 
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a hundred miles, he would come to the mouth of the river 
Lycuson, the right falling into the Maeander. Should he 
then traverse the valley of the Lycus for about sixteen miles, 
he would trace two conspicuous cities before him, on opposite 
sides of the river, facing each other, some five miles or so 
apart. The one on the left, Hieropolis and the Holy City, 
is the less important, but in the more commanding position. 
It stands on the summit of a clifi", but with a still higher 
mountain towering behind it ; and the slope before it, down 
to the plain, has a white dazzling appearance, like one of 
the glaciers. This arises from the spring being impregnated 
with an incrustation of white brittle stone. In the days of 
St. Paul the city was flourishing, with an amphitheatre and 
a stadium, and many other gorgeous buildings. But it is 
now a panorama of solitary ruins, called Pambook or Cotton, 
from the fleecy appearance of the clifi" on which it stands. 
There is a famous temple of Pluto, under the brow of the 
hanging mountain. It is the mouth of a subterranean 
cavern, from which arises a caliginous noxious vapour, 
destructive to life. About half an acre of ground around 
the orifice is fenced in, so as to keep back cattle ; and if any 
such living animals go within the paling, they expire imme- 
diately ; while, it is said, the priests of Pluto can go in and 
out with perfect impunity, because the exhalation being 
carbonic gas, and heavier than the external air, settles on 
the ground, so that cattle carrying their heads low, inhale 
the poison, and die ; whereas the ^priests, who take care to 
stand erect, breathe the common air above the region of the 
carbonic acid gas, and are quite out of danger. And all 
this is, of course, foisted on the ignorant vulgar as if it were 
a miracle. The site of Hieropolis is superb beyond descrip- 
tion. On the slope of Mount Mepagis, which rises behind 
to a considerable elevation, having the very extensive plain 
of the Maeander in front, and stupendous mountains beyond, 
covered half way down their sides with frozen glittering 
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snow. Here there are several cataracts, displaying the 
whiteness of the finest drift, not of water, but of pure Parian 
marble. These, once a rolling and a roaring cascade of 
snow-white waterfalls, have, by one of the most surprising 
phenomenon in the world, been metamorphosed, in an instant, 
into white limestone of the best quality. These waters, 
it is said, changed so suddenly of old into stone, that the 
inhabitants conducted the stream round about their vine- 
yards and gardens, that these channels might be converted 
into fences of solid rock. The sight of these cascades, at 
first, reminds the traveller of large white slabs of broken ice ; 
but a recollection of the latitude, and the power of the burn- 
ing sun, and the myriads of insects dancing on the wing in 
the sultry suflFocating atmosphere, soon dispels the delusion. 
The waters, for which this city was once famous, still retain 
their medicinal quality. They have the taste of the Pyr- 
mont waters, rather more diluted, but still saturated with 
sulphur. They are hot springs, and were denominated of 
old, life-giving streams. Thus it is said in Scripture, 
" Whosoever will may come and take of the waters of life 
fireely ;^^ evidently in allusion to this circumstance. But, 
alas ! these spiritual springs here have failed, and these 
fountains of life have dried up ; and the perishing soul, 
which would seek for healing waters in the Koran, would 
be more misled and tantalized than the way-worn traveller, 
who, when he hastened to those fictitious streams, panting 
with thirst after the water-brooks, found his expectation 
mocked with stone instead of stream. The only water to 
be found at Laodicaea is this same tepid stream, which flows 
down upon it, steaming for several miles, from Hieropolis. 
It certainly cools a little by the way, but this, with its 
mixture of brimstone, makes its taste so disgusting that the 
instant the thirsty traveller takes it into his mouth he puts 
it out again, as being perfectly insufierable. Hence the 
metaphor, and here the true illustration, of what St. John 
says unto the angel of the church of Laodicaea : " Thou art 
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neither cold nor hot : I would thou wert cold or hot. So 
then because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, 
I will spew thee out of my mouth. Thou sayest I am rich, 
and increased with goods, and have need of nothing." 
AwM warning to the careless, the profane, and the licen- 
tious ; to those whose sins are secret and silent ; and to 
those who consider themselves rich in good works, and 
despise others who penitently beat their breasts, and say, 
" Lord, be merciful to me a sinner !" 

The reader need not be told that the town on the travel- 
ler's right hand, as he passes up the Lycus, and situated 
about half a mile from the river, is the Laodicsea of the 
New Testament. It was built on three or four sand-hills, 
at the foot of Mount Cadmus ; and two small streams— 
namely, the Asapus on the west, and the Cadmus on the 
east — run on either side of the city into the Lycus. The 
ruins of the present day seem to be of vast extent, and indi- 
cate the ancient importance and grandeur of Laodicaoa. 
Among the most curious of these remains are some pipes 
for conveying water from a neighbouring eminence into the 
valley, and then up to the town ; which prove that the 
ancients understood the great hydraulic principle, that water, 
when confined, can be made to flow down a descent and up 
again to the height of the original level at the fountain- 
head. Probably there are few ancient sites more likely 
than Laodicaea to preserve many curious remains of antiquity 
beneath the ruins and the surface of the soil. Its opulence, 
and the earthquakes to which it has been so often subjected, 
render it likely that much gold and many valuable works 
of art were often buried there very suddenly amid the 
rubbish. The Turkish name for Laodicaea is Eski Hissar, 
which means. Old Castle. There are still to be seen the 
remains of three theatres and of a circus ; buildings which 
served only to inflame the passions, and to corrupt still 
more the deceitful hearts, by immoral and savage. exhibitions 
of the followers of a crucified Christ being exposed in them 
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to the fiiiy of wild beasts. Their walls are now silent as 
the grave, but for the hiss of the serpent, the cry of the 
jackal, and the shriek of the night owl. Their whole area 
is dreary and deserted, excepting when the pious Turko- 
mans, travelling as pilgrims to or from Mecca, pitch their 
tents under the shadow of these walls ; or the adventurous 
European, setting wolves, foxes, and venomous beasts at 
defiance, pervades these ruins to satisfy his insatiable 
curiosity. The locality is utterly forsaken by man ; not a 
single Christian resides at Laodicaea; nay, not even a solitary 
Turk has settled on the spot. The church here has been 
swept off the face of the earth with the besom of destruction. 
Ho church or temple, mosque or minaret, remains to mark 
a spot once so very crowded and sacred. It has been 
spewed out of the earth, because it was lukewarm — neither 
cold nor hot. In fact, the place cannot be inhabited. The 
earth is full of salt-springs and a combination of minerals, 
generating inflammable matter. These hot springs, after 
passing under ground from their reservoirs, are found 
bubbling up everywhere, so that the whole earth is under- 
mined by fire and water. The nitrous vapours compressed 
in the cavities, and sublimated by heat or disturbed by fer- 
mentation, often burst their prisons with loud explosions, 
agitating the atmosphere, and shaking the earth, and spew- 
ing out the water with a violence both extensive and 
destructive. The earthquakes here are frequent and fearful. 
These pestilential grottoes have subterraneous communica- 
tions with each other, onward and downward, never so far. 
Dreadful sounds, long and loud, issue from the caverns ; and 
effluvia, destructive to life and vegetation, rise up the innu- 
merable smaller vents from the furnaces below. These, the 
ordinary attendants of deep-seated interior volcanoes in 
a state of activity, have induced the belief, naturally 
enough, that the site of Laodicsea is verily one part of the roof 
of hell, and that every one of the burning bursting vents are 
passages up and down from the brimstone lakes of Pluto. 

02 
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It is evidentj at first aiglit^ that Laoclic^a has been built at 
first on the thrown-out bowels of the burning mountain. 
This city and church, then, was weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. It was tried in the furnace of affliction, 
and still it was not purified of the dross. Reader, if your 
conduct and conscience testify that you hare quenched 
the Holy Spirit, and chosen other lords than Jesns to have 
dominion over your soul, read now in these pages, and re- 
member that Laodicsea fell from lukewarm ness, from dead- 
ness, and from denial of the faith. Eeject not wilfullyi 
then J the freely-offered and dearly-purchased grace. In- 
quire what is your repentance towards God, and what the 
work of your faith, charity, patience, lore, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, meekness, temperance? 
Wliat is your labour of love, and wherein do you labour at 
all for his Name's sake, by whose name ye are called ? Is 
Christ in you the hope of glory, and is your Iieart purified 
through that blessed hope ? Wbat trials does your faith 
patiently endure ? What temptations does it triumphantly 
overcome ? 

O reader, seek tliat kingdom, then, which is righteouBnegs, 
and peacej and joy in the Holy Ghost, who gave himself 
for the Church, that he might sanctity and cleanse it, Fear^j 
not, whatever dangers may encompasa you around * only^^ 
believe — all things are possible to liim that believeth* But 
if hitherto ye have been lukewarm, and without faith, hear 
what the Spirit saith, and harden not your heart against 
heavenly counsel : " I counsel thee to buy of me gold tried in 
the tire, that thou mayest be rich ; and white raiment, that 
thou mayest be clothed, and tliat the shame of thy naked- 
ness do not appear : and anoint tliine eyes with eyesalve, 
that thou mayest see. As many as I love, I rebuke and 
chasten : be zealous, therefore, atHl repent. Behold, I stand 
at the door and knock : if any man hear my voice, and 
open the door, I will come in to him, and will sup with 
him, and he with me. To him that overcometh will I 
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grant to sit with me in my throne, even as I also overcame, 
and am set down with my Father in his throne. He 
that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto 
the churches." 

Galatia is said to be Oaul Asia, from the settlement of 
the Grauls in it. But when Livy, in his account of the 
Koman campaigns in Galatia, speaks of its inhabitants, he 
always calltf* them Gauls, — but once Gallo Graeci. And 
when the Greek historians speak of the inhabitants of 
ancient France, the word they use is " Galatians.^^ The 
two terms, then, seem to be merely the Greek and Latin 
forms of the same barbarian appellation. Anciently these 
Gauls, or Galatians, or Celts, for it is the same word under 
different forms, occupied all the West of Europe, and 
poured forth their swarms everywhere. Soon after the 
death of Alexander the Great, 300,000 of them advanced 
as warriors along the banks of the Danube, till they reached 
the confluence of the Save. Here they divided themselves 
into three bodies. One halting in Panonia, another cross- 
ing into lUyrium and Macedonia, and a third pushing on 
to Thrace. Part of this last band passed the Hellespont, 
another the Bosphorus, and the two then again united their 
forces in Asia Minor. The Gauls being expert in arms, 
Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, hired their assistance against 
his brother Gipetes ; and having been victorious by their 
assistance, he rewarded their valour by a grant of the 
north-eastern part of Phrygia, thenceforth called Galatia, 
or Gaul Asia, or Gallo Graecia. It was bounded on the 
north by Bithynia and Paphlagonia, on the south by 
Lycaonia, on the east by Pontus and Cappadocia, and on 
the west by Phrygia. But they were a moveable army, 
and streamed, like a torrent of barbarians, in every direction, 
encamping, marching, and plundering at will : but still for 
ages their language, spoken at Ancyra, was identical with 
that at Treves, and they retained the traces of their history 
in the character and language of the people, long after they 
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became subject to the RomaTis. At the time Paul visited 
Galatia, it was lander the jurisdiction of an imperial pro- 
pTsetor, and they were idolaters, and Druids, and effemi- 
nate Asiatics. It is now part of the Turkish empire. 
These details are connected with the mission of Paul, and 
will help to illnatrate some of the incidents aft^^rwarda 
mentioned, and also to explain some of the expressions 
used in St. Paul's Epistle to the chm*che3 of Galatia. 

The Galatians were much enraptured with St. Paul on hia 
first visit. He seems to have been passing through Galatia, 
to some other district^ when the state of his bodily health 
arrested his progress. It was infirmity of the flesh which 
caused him to preach the glad tidings to them at the first 
(Gal. iv. 13). In other words, the same providence de- 
tained him among the Gauls, which would not permit him 
to enter into Asia, Many able writers insist that this infir- 
mity must have been the thorn of the flesh he so often feel- 
ingly alludes to as a discipline laid on him by the Almighty, 
and that he was ill of the Egyptian ophtlialmiaj a weakness 
or withering of the sightj at the time ; and texts are cited to 
convey the intimation that this was the nature of his malady, 
and passages ai*e taken trom the works of Eastern travellers 
who tell us of the pain of this disease stinging like a thorn 
or pin run into the eye ; and to the truth of this the writer 
can attest on his own personal experiencej having been 
severely afflicted with iL But still, notwithstanding all 
such plausibilities, it is very doubtful what that remarkable 
expression is meant to conveyj and we should not be wise 
above what is written. But, be that as it may, both the 
Apostle and the Gospel were received with much affection* 
Paul preached Christ crucified, and many were converted, 
both Greeks, Jews, mGn^ women, free men, and slaves, and 
idolatry was forsaken for the worship of the true and living 
God ; and before Paul left the region of Galatia, many com- 
munities were added to those of Cilicia, Lycaonia, and 
Phrygia, They received Paul '*aa if he had been an 
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angel," who, " if it had been possible, would have plucked 
out their eyes and given them to him." But, in accord- 
ance with their natural character of quick, frivolous, and 
fickle impressions, productive of sudden changes, when 
new teachers came, they perverted the Gospel of Christ, 
and they were " soon removed, from him that called them, 
to another Gospel,^' and to bite and devour one another ; 
and as foolish Galatians to be bewitched, that they should 
not obey the truth. Neither, however, in the Acts, nor in 
the Epistles, is there to be found any details of Paul's 
ministry in Galatia, farther than indisputable indica- 
tions that numerous churches were planted, and that the 
Apostle^s labours were crowned with the most eminent 
success. 

When Paul left Galatia he went westward, again enter- 
ing Phrygia, and going along the uplands of Mount Olym- 
pus ; on his right lay Bithynia, and it was his intention 
to turn into that country, but the Spirit suffered him not. 
But, still advancing towards the west, he passed between 
the great and little Mysia, until he came to the plains of 
Troy. These present nothing very interesting to the eye 
of the voyager, but they are rich, indeed, in scriptural and 
classical associations. Troy itself is a wide plain extend- 
ing to the shore on two sides, and backed in the distance 
by high mountains — the Loran range — and watered by 
two streams — the Simois and Scamander; from the flat 
point Boumo, the coast is for four or five miles a sandy and 
shrubby plain, spreading from some inland eminences to the 
ocean^ and divided by a small rivulet. About a mile from 
the succeeding promontory, called in the map " the Cape of 
Troy," another stream flows through a narrow, deep chan- 
nel to the sea. About a mile from its mouth it is joined* 
by a small rivulet flowing from the south ; from this point 
the shore becomes less lively, and the Cape of Troy is a 
Sandy promontory, terminated by a mass of shapeless 
rocks. The land is bleak and barren near the shores, but 
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in the elopes under the hill there are exiensive gardens, and 
jutting promontories at the foot of the Hellespont. On 
this the Sigscan promontory there are seen, more or less i 
distant from one anotherj large mounds of earth, which are fl 
eaid to contain the ashes of the heroes who fell in the war ; i 
and they are Been prominently whether sailing down from 
Smyrna northward ^ past Lemnos and Tenedos, or inward, 
and up the broad, bomidless, and rushing Hellespont. 
These are said to be the burial-places of Agamemnon, ^i 
Ajax, and Achilles. Alexander the Great, accompanied ^B 
by a few favourite generals, visited these plains of Troy, ^^ 
and the graves of those warriors who fell in the Trojan 
war- Plutarch says, that when he arrived at llion he paid 
gi-eat honours to the tomb of Achilles. He envied the 
double felicity of that renowned Grecian, in having found 
during his lifetime a faithful friend in Patroclus^ and after 
his death a herald in Homer, Arian adds, that he carried 
away from the place some arms which were said to have 
been used in the Trojan war, and ordered them to be 
home before him in his battles. Xerxes also passed this 
way, when he undertook to conquer Greece. When the 
work of bridging the Hellespont with boats was finished, fl 
and as soon as the first dawn of the day began to appear, ^ 
he spread sweet odours on the way, and strewed it with 
myrtle. He also poured out libations on the waves, and, 
turning his face towards the rising sun, he implored the ^ 
assistance of this Persian god in the entire conquest o£ ^ 
Europe. Then he threw the vessel be had used in making 
his libations into the sea. In the Pharsalia it is said that 
Julius Csesar, in traversing the plains of Troy after the 
battle of Pharsalia, inadvertently walked over a heap of 
'Stones, which no longer retained the shape of a tombj when ^ 
his Phrygian guide cried out, *' Stop, Caesar, you are tread- ^ 
ing on the ashes of Hector t " But, independent of all such 
classical recollections, the Christian associates this locality 
with another Asiatic conqueror of Europe, who was armed 
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with the breastplate of righteousness, the sword of the 
Spirit, and .the shield of faith ; weapons not carnal but 
spiritual ; who put nobody to death in his good fights of 
faith, but who restored Eutychus to life on the first day of 
the week, when the disciples came together at Troas to 
break brapd, and when Paul preached to them, ready to 
depart on the morrow, continuing his speech till midnight. 
In modem times Troas has been visited by no missionary 
to spread the glad tidings of salvation among the Mahome- 
tans. No vision has appeared to any members of any 
Christian Church to say, like the man of Macedonia, 
" Come over to Macedonia, and help us." In modem 
times these tombs of Agamemnon, Ajax, and Achilles, 
have been visited by no warriors so renowned as Xerxes, 
Alexander, and Caesar, but yet their requiem is still sung 
by the surging waves which break against the shores of 
the Sigsean promontory, and by the whole gushing waters 
of the Hellespont, ebbing down from the Black Sea in a 
very strong current. 

The name Troas, or Troad, strictly belonged to this whole 
district, which had a territory of its own. The region, 
geographically, was a part of Mysia, and, politically, was a 
part of Asia Minor. It was the scene of the Trojan war ; 
and it was due to the poetry of Homer that the ancient 
name of Priam's kingdom should be retained. Troas ex- 
tended from the river -ZEsopus to the promontory of Lectum, 
a few miles to the west of Assos, joining the greater 
Phiygia, and lying between the two Mysias, and extending 
from Mount Ida down to the sea. The town of Troas 
was on the sea coast, about four miles from ancient Troy ; 
and was sometimes called, as in the New Testament, Troas»: 
sometimes, by Pliny and Strabo, simply Alexandria ; but 
its fiill and correct name was Alexandria Troas. It is 
not, however, one of the twenty cities which was named 
after the conquerer of Darius, but it was named after one 
of his successors. By some it was considered as the new 
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Troy of the district, or the new Iliura- The Turks eT 
now call its ruins *' Old Constantinople." And it is 
that Juliua Cseaar, in hia dreams of a monarchy, which wa 
to embrace the East and the West, turned his eye to tb 
city as his intended capital ; and that Constantine, befos 
he gave a just preference to the situation of Bysiantiv 
had conceived the design of erecting the seat of empij 
on this celebrated spot^ from whence the Eomans deriye 
their fabulous origin. It stood on an eminence slopic 
down to the sea, flanked on each side by an extensive 
plain, and diYided from Mount Ida at the back, or east, by 
a deep ra\dne- It owed much of its importance to its arti- 
ficial port, and for many centnrieB it was the key of the 
traflSc between Europe and Asia, Some idea may be 
formed of its ancient greatness ixom the fect^ that the wallg, 
which can still be traced, enclose a circuit of nine miles. 
It is now called Eski Stamboul, or Old Constantinople; 
and it is now in utter ruinSj a silent solitary desolation, 
with the remains of a theatre, a stadium, and some public 
buildings ; and on the rising ground that environs the port 
are still to be seen the low granite pillars to which the 
cables of the vessel in which Paul probably sailed muet 
have been fastened. The aqueduct by which water waa 
brought from the fountains of Ida, the piers of which aie 
BtiU standing, and the ancient harbour still traceable, and 
the walls, are all objects of interest. The view here extenda 
over the narrow jEgean aea, from Asia to Europe, em- 
bracing the highlands of Macedonia, the hills of Imbras, 
and the peaks of Samothrace.* Tenedos, Lemnos, and 
Mount Athosj are also seen in the sunset, like a huge mass 
of burnished gold, at a greater or less distance. Sestof 

* Still the Stttnotliraki of the Turks. Homer Mtyi of thia Uknd :— 
" Tlie lof ty peaks of woody SamotiLTacer 
Tbe eye cao thencA in shadowy djatan<» trace; 
The plain where Simois and Bc^nmAuder flow, 
And Prmm'i town, and Ida'a beetling h^owS' 
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aud AbydoB, Selion, Ossa, and the snowy Olympus, and 
the whole field of the immortal Hiad, are all in view. The 
towers of Troy above the Simois, and Scamandra below, 
are also said to be seen, and near at hand. 

When we feasted our own eyes on this religious and very 
classical scene not a vestige seemed to remain of Troy, 
and little, if anything, but the mountain and the plain. 
The fancy of Homer, in describing his two famous rivers, 
had sunk down into two shallow reedy scanty and common- 
place streams. Peace sat in silent solitude over the scene. 
But once more the storm of war has gathered around these 
shores. Europe pouring forth her thousands to destroy 
the Scythians, who, like the Goths and Vandals, when 
they burst as a torrent of barbarism over ancient Rome, 
are now aiming at Constantinople. The English and French 
fleets have passed the Dardanelles, and sailed up the Bos- 
phorus into the Black Sea ; and the Turkish and Russian 
fleets have fought their battle. Bussia, in its southern pro- 
vinces, has been invaded. Three dreadful engagements 
have been fought and won by England, France, Turkey, 
and Sardinia allied ; part of Sebastopol has fallen, and the 
whole Crimea is, as it were, the great battle-field of the 
world for a time. Nation has risen against nation, and 
there have been wars, and famines, and pestilences, and 
earthquakes, in diverse places ; and men have perished at the 
rate of sometimes one hundred Russians in the hour ; in one 
instance often or twelve thousand allies in two short hours ; 
and of more than half a million of human beings in little 
more than eighteen months. But still the havoc of destruc- 
tion has not slackened, for the struggle is once more between 
the Crescent and the Cross. But this mortal strife will cease 
in Gk)d^s own good time ; the prophecies will be fulfilled ; the 
great river Euphrates will be dried up, a way will be opened 
up for the kings of the East, and the time of the end 
shall come; Mahomet shall fall; the Cross shall yet be 
triumphant ; and peace and the glad tidings of the Gospel 
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shall once more be proclaimed along these beautiful and 
fertile shores. Meanwhile, let nations be Btill, and ktioi^ 
that God is the Lord, and let them fear and sin not. Let 
UB all know and belieTc that the battle is not ours but 
God's, and that the Lord of Hosts alone turns war into 
peace. He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear asunder, 
and burnetii tlie chariot in the fire. Let every true-hearted 
Englishman trust in Godj and pray that the entire integrity 
of the Turkish empire may still continue to be maintained 
as one of the powerful nations of the East : but that the 
reign of Mahommedan superstition may be brought to an 
end ; aod that a way may thus be opened for the kings of 
the East: and that a sufficient barrier may be still kept 
up to defend our territories in India, That the old worlds 
where the Gospel was first preached, may again hear the 
glad sounds of salvation, let an army of missionaries, 
and men of God, and ambassadors of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
be sent forth ; aye, in hundreds, with our fleets and our 
armies, armed with the sword of the Spirit, the shield of 
faith, and the helmet of salvation, to fight the good fight 
of faith. Let Constantinople and Jerusalem constitute the 
two citadels of our spiritual warfare, and let all of us 
remember that this is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even OUR FAITH. 

It was at Troas that St. Luke and St* Paul first met, or, 
at any rate, it %vas at this memorable place that St* Luke 
joined himself to St, PauVs company. For firom hence* 
forth, for the most part, he puts himself into the number of 
his retinue. It is said (Acts xvi, 10), ^* And after he had 
seen the vision, we endeavoured to go into Macedonia, 
assuredly gathering that the Lord had called us to preach 
the Gospel to them.'' This remarkable passage, then, 
introduces for the first time upon the stage, and only thus 
incidentailyy this affectionate and steady companion of St. 
Paul till the day of his martyrdom — this zealous minister 
of Christ; this aceompUshed scholar and historian; thiB 
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author of the Gospel and of the Acts ; this our beloved 
physician Luke. He was of the circumcision, a native 
of Antioch, in Syria, a physician, and, of course, a man 
of education, as is proved by his" classical style, and 
by his details on various antiquarian, historical, and geo- 
graphical subjects. He accompanied St. Paul to Kome: 
and it is said that he wrote the Acts of the Apostles 
while in that city. But it is much to be lamented, 
that* he left off writing before the fate of St. Paul was 
decided. 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

8T. Paul's second apostolic toub among the gentiles ooNTnrais^ 

IN MACEDONIA. 

In leaving Troas, Paul, Silas, and Timothy, accompanied 
now by Luke, sailed down the Hellespont through the 
Dardanelles or lock of the sea, keeping to the west, and 
sailing with a fair wind from the southward, they passed 
between the islands of Tenedos and Lemnos, and near the 
eastern shores of Imbros. Then rotmding the northern 
end of this island, they opened Samothrace, and steering 
to it, they cast anchor under the shelter of its high shore; 
sailing a little to the north of east, a run of seven or eight 
hours brought them under the lee of the island of Thasos, 
and within a few miles of the coast of Macedonia. Here 
there is a low shore on the mainland, but the mountains 
rise behind. The receding coast forms a bay within which, 
on a promontory with a port on each side, the ancient 
Neapolis was situated. It is now a small Turkish village 
called Cavallo. Here the missionaries landed, just opposite 
the island of Thasos ; and where travellers, bound for the 
route through Macedonia, disembark for the high road to 
Bome, called Via Egnatia. 

In sailing somewhat in this tract, and in leaving Asia, 
most likely never to see it again, without thinking much 
of Europe and its scenery, as being peculiar in its aspect, we 
were forcibly struck, as we gazed listlessly on the opposite 
shores of Thrace and Macedonia, to see, for the first time 
for several months, green fields, and com fields, and foliage, 
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and vines more verdant than usual, and mountains clothed, 
from top to bottom, with woods, and villas, and villages, 
beautiful in sombre and sunny vales ; dark forests, in large 
tracts of country, intersected by deep dells and green ravines ; 
and much of this sort to remind us of the richest portions 
of England, — of Kent, for instance, — and our heart bounded 
with gladnegs, and gratitude, and pride, when told that this 
new aspect of country, so diflferent from the burnt, and 
brown, and barren lands of Asia, was our first sight of Europe 
again. Again and again we looked back to Asia and forward 
to Europe, and contrasted the two, and gave the unques- 
tionable preference to the Western world over that of the 
East, as being more fair, and fertile, and fragrant, more 
habitable, and decidedly more comfortable and snug, in 
every sense of these well-known expressions. We noticed 
also, when steaming along the shores of Spain, with its 
stem and rugged mountains, its broken glens, its beautiful 
bays, and its white harbours and towns all in the fore- 
ground, and its towering Sierra Nevada, or snow range, 
rising behind, majestic and sublime as Mount ^tna itself, 
that the contrast is equally striking between the shores of 
Europe and Africa, and also between the inhabitants of 
these two quarters of the world. Here the geographical 
outline of both coasts indicates the national characters of 
the different people. The southern side of the Mediter- 
ranean presents a dead and low tract, relieved somewhat 
by brown and barren hills of sand, dreary to look at. 
Here the inhabitants are removed but a few degrees in 
intelligence above their monkeys. Here civilization has 
made no progress, and Christianity has taken no root. 
Even when carefully planted, it has withered, like Jonah's 
gourd. But on the northern shores of the Mediterranean 
there are a bold coast, much fertility, and every variety of 
the beautiful and sublime; .all seeming to indicate that 
the powers and graces of the human intellect have ever 
flourished there, telling us of the pride of Spaniards, the 
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superiority of EuropeaiL character and condition, and the 
vast advantages of Chrititianity. 

Macedonia h a celebrated country of Greece, It was 
the original kingdom of Philip and Alexander^ by means 
of whose victories the name of Macedonians became famous 
tliroughout the East, The rise of this great empire is 
described by the prophet Daniel under the emblem of a 
goat with one horn ; and coins still exist in winch this 
country is represented under the figure of a one-liomed 
goat* It is remarkablcj too, that the first king of Mace- 
donia^ about two hundred years before the time of the 
prophet Daniel, influenced, it is said, by an oraclcj made 
a goat his ensign, and designated his capital city -^geae, 
or the Goatstown* The son of Alexander the Great, by 
Roxanaj was named the Son of the Goat, The productions 
of Macedonia are Tarious> The plains are remarkably 
fertile, producing excellent corn and fruits, the rugged 
mountains abound in timber, cattle, and goats* Metals of 
all kinds arc found, and both gold and copper. In man- 
ners, religion, laws, and gOYemmentj the Macedonians 
resemble the other states of Greece, in which the authority 
of a sovereign was acknowledged, and the throne was 
hereditary. The ancient Macedonians were strict in their 
morals, and temperate in their ordinary mode of Hiring r 
but self-indulgent in their feasts, to which no women 
were admitted : and it was an invariable rule among them 
that nothing should be divulged which passed at their 
convivial meetings. About B,c, 167, Perseus, the last of 
the line of the successors of Alexander the Great, was 
utterly defeated at Padua by Paulus jEmilius, and Mace- 
donia became a Roman province, who divided it into four 
districts, and constructed a variety of military roads to 
facilitate their intercourse with this province, 

Paul and his missionary companions seem to have been 
desirous to effect the conversion of Macedonia, by visiting 
successively the capitals of the four districts, viz. Philippi 
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Thessalonica, Pella, and Pelagonia. They accordingly 
lost no time in advancing on Philippi along the Via Eg- 
ncUia, after lianding at Neapolis. Philippi lay in a north- 
westerly direction across the marshes, but was itself*a little 
within the range of mountains separating the lowlands on 
the south from the well- wooded valley of Serres on the 
north. The whole distance is " ten" " twelve" or " fifteen" 
miles. When leaving Neapolis, almost close on the shore, 
the Roman road ascends a ridge of elevated land, which 
connects the range of Parnassus with the higher mountains 
in the interior of Thrace. On gaining the summit of this 
ridge, the traveller turns round to gaze at a magnificent sea- 
view which opens towards the south. Samothrace is seen 
to the east, and through a defile formed by some precipices 
almost close on the shore. Thasos, now called Tasso, to 
the south-east, and further to the right, the loftier summit 
of Mount Athos, are in view ; the bay and town of Neapolis 
are immediately below, and all around is teeming with 
localities mentioned by the poets, historians, and orators 
of Ancient Greece and Rome, and in the Acts and Epistles 
of the New Testament. After feasting the eyes for long with 
another and another lovely look of islands, promontories, 
mountains, rivers, and ravines so celebrated, the traveller 
is at last constrained to advance on his journey towards 
Philippi. No sooner does the panorama to the seaward 
sink behind this ridge, by the traveller descending on the 
opposite side, than another prospect is presented not less 
interesting. It is the plain of Serres, a well-wooded valley, 
rich in its greenness, and famous for its fertility. It is 
level as the desert, and stretches away for forty or fifty 
miles to where the roses are displaying their bloom on the 
sxmny sides of Pangsean hills, or to where the snows are 
white and cold on the summits of the Thracian Haemus. 

Has the reader ever travelled the causeway leading from 
Brussels towards Namur ? If so, he can never forget, after 
emerging from the forest of Soign^es, and reaching the 
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farm-liouse of Movmt St. Jean, that tbe road rises some- 
what suddenly^ leading up the ridge. The top teing 
gained, in one moment the whole scene of the xnurderous 
conflict on the celehrated battle-field of Waterloo comes 
into view. Here the heart of a Briton swells, the teur 
starts from his eye, and he stands as if rivetted to the 
spot J till the guide points out one poBitlon of the armies 
after another. Thus it is exactly in regard to the plain of 
Philippi, on which the Repuhlicans of Eome fought and 
lost their last decisive battle under Octavitis and Antony 
on the one side, and Brutus and Cassius on the other. 
Somewhere on this very ridge the camps of Brutus and 
Cass ins were pitched. Somewhere among these mountains 
on the right is the pass by which the Republican army 
penetrated into Macedonia ; and that stream in front is the 
Gangas which supplied them with water. Yonder, towards 
the left, is the marsh througli which Antony marched his 
forces to attack his antagonist, Duxctly opposite is thd 
hill of Philippic where Casains died ; behind is the narrow 
strait of the sea, across which Brutus sent his body to the 
Island of Thasos, lest the army should be disheartened 
before the final struggle. Yonder, too^ is the site of PhiHppi, 
occupying the summit of a small eminencej called the 
Symbolum, or the Meeting, as the moimtain range abuts 
upon another range running off to the north. 

Thus PhiHppi, which is the cliief city of that part of 
Macedonia, and a colony, was anciently called Krenides, 
from its many fountains. It was a populous city in that 
part of Macedonia Pnma^ and indeed it was its chief city 
(Acts xvi, 12). It was fortified by Philip, father of Alex- 
ander the Great, who called it after his own name. It was 
the first place on the continent of Europe at which Paul 
preached the Gospel. It stood near the eastern apex of tb^f 
valley of Serres, About a mile to the west of it wa^^ 
Bacchus Mount, where Phihp wrought gold to the amount 
of a thousand talents yearly^ by which w^cahh he was 
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enabled to attain his supremacy over the rest of Greece. 
Philippi was rather a military than a. mercantile city, so 
that the Jews in it were few, and there was no synagogue 
there. It is now known by the Turks as Filiba, and ma- 
nifests little but ruins upon ruins. The plain in which 
the city stood is embraced by the parallel arms of mountains, 
extended" from the Necrokop, which pours into the plain 
many small streams, by which it is abundantly fertilised. 
The acropolis is upon a mount, standing out into the plain 
from the north-east, and the city seems to have extended 
from the base of it to the south and south-west. The 
remains of the fortress on the top consist of three ruined 
towers, and of considerable portions of walls of stone, brick, 
and very hard mortar. The plain below does not now 
exhibit anything but ruins — heaps of stone and rubbish 
overgrown with thorns and briers, but nothing of the innu- 
merable busts and statues, thousands of columns, and vast 
masses of classic ruins, of which the elder travellers speak. 
Bnins, too, of private dwellings are still visible; also some- 
thing of a semicircular shape, probably a forum, or market- 
place; perhaps the one where Paul and Silas received 
their undeserved stripes. The most prominent of the 
existing remains is the ruins of a palatial edifice, the archi- 
tecture of which is grand, and the materials costly. The 
pilasters, chapters, &c. are of the finest white marble, and 
the walls were formerly encased with marble. More than 
this, many of the ruins are now covered with stagnant water, 
at the bottom of which they may be seen, as if buried in the 
Dead Sea. 

The missionaries of our Lord seem to have arrived at 
Philippi early in the week ; for some days are said to have 
passed before the Sabbath arrived. There was a place of 
prayer outside of the gate, and by the river-side, where 
a few pious women were wont to meet to lift up their voice 
in prayer and praise to God, in the cool of the morning, and 
in the open air : and probably because they were not per- 
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mitted to worship within the precincts of the city. At this 
humble spot Paul and his zealous band first published the 
glad tidings of salvation in Europe. " And on the Sabbath- 
day," says Luke, " we went out of the city by a river-side, 
where prayers were wont to be made, and we sat down, and 
spake unto the women which resorted thither." The address 
of the Apostle was not without fruit. Jesus made good 
his promise, that where two or three of his disciples met 
together that he would be with them. The Spirit gave 
divine energy to the speaker, so that his words were quick 
and powerful, and sharper than a two-edged sword, piercing 
to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, joints and marrow. 
And thus the grace of the Holy Ghost also opened the heart 
of Lydia, that she took heed to the things that were spoken 
of Paul. This holy woman, a seller of purple from the city 
of Thyatira, had been a worshipper of the true God, and 
a believer in Christ, and deeply impressed with Paul preach- 
ing Christ and him crucified. Thyatira was a city of Lydia, 
and the Lydian women had from the time of Homer down- 
wards been famous for their purple dyes : — 

" And as by Lydian or by Carian maid, 

The purple dye is on the iv'ry laid/' — Iliad. 

It does not appear whether Lydia should bfe regarded as an 
appellative or a derivative from the country to which she 
belonged ; Thyatira, her native place, being in Lydia. She 
was not by birth a Jewess, but a Proselyte ; as the phrase, 
who worship God, imports. She became an avowed con- 
vert, and she and her whole house were at once baptized; no 
doubt with water from the river, at the side of which they 
were seated. This same woman pressed her hospitality so 
earnestly upon the Apostle and his followers, that they were 
constrained to accept the invitation. "If," said she, "ye 
have judged me to be faithftil to the Lord, come unto my 
house, and abide there. And she constrained us." Acts xvi; 
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15. Thus were the waters of Europe for the first time em- 
ployed in the solemn rite of baptism ; and thus was the 
Gospel-tree of righteousness planted in Europe for the first 
time. It was planted in more fertile soils, and in fairer 
climes, in all the surrounding cities of Asia ; and there 
apostle after apostle planted, watered, and weeded all the 
churches ; many of the localities of which our Lord visited, 
in his own bodily presence, when the Word was made flesh, 
and dwelt among us. But notwithstanding the remarkable 
fact that, during Christ's public ministry on earth, his hal- 
lowed feet never touched the land of this quarter of the 
world, and that he appeared in a vision only at one spot of 
it, and that only to one individual, the disciple whom he 
loved ; who for the Word of God, and the testimony of 
Jesus Christ, was sent to Patmos, yet the Gospel sound 
has ceased throughout all these regions once so highly 
fiivoured of the Lord. The good seed had fallen by the 
way-side, in stony places, and among thorns, and was de- 
voured of fowls, withered for want of moisture, and choked 
by thorns springing up. While, in the less favoured regions of 
Europe, this same seed has continued to grow, and to pro- 
duce much fruit unto perfection ; in some thirty, in some 
sixty, and some a hundred fold. And what is more remark- 
able still, the missionaries of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ now no longer advance on the heathen darkness 
from the east to the west, and fi-om the south to the north. 
But they are sent, not in twos or threes, as on this occasion, 
but in thousands, back from the west and from the north, to 
the south and to the east, and from Europe to Asia, to these 
very regions which were first and formerly enlightened with 
the light to enlighten these Gentiles. Such are the won- 
derftd changes brought about by the Almighty in the course 
of less time than two thousand years. But still it sinks the 
heart to think that, in return for St. Paul's indefatigable 
efibrts in first planting the tree of righteousness in our 
quarter of the globe, he was cruelly martyred at the metro- 
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polis of the western regions of civilisation, and that alike in 
defiance of both equity and law. 

At Philippi for a time all seemed to be peace and pro- 
sperity; but a storm was brewing, as if to show that Divine 
grace prefers difficulties and dangers as her instraments, 
rather than ease and safety. The reason of this is obvious, 
and often hinted at in Scripture: when men "have no 
changes, therefore they fear not God ; " like Moab, who 
had been at ease from his youth, and settled on his lees, 
and had not been emptied from vessel to vessel, neither 
had gone into captivity. " And it came to pass, as we went 
to prayer, a certain damsel possessed with a spirit of divi- 
nation met us, which brought her masters much gain by 
soothsaying: the same followed Paul and us, and cried, 
saying, These men are the servants of the most high God, 
which show unto us the way of salvation. And this did 
she many days. But Paul, being grieved, turned and said 
to the spirit, 1 command thee in the name of Jesus Christ 
to come out of her. And he came out the same hour. And 
when her masters saw that the hope of their gains was 
gone, they caught Paul and Silas, and drew them into the 
marketplace unto the rulers, and brought them to the 
magistrates, saying. These men, being Jews, do exceedingly 
trouble our city, and teach customs, which are not lawful 
for us to receive, neither to observe, being Romans. And 
the multitude rose up together against them : and the magi- 
strates rent off their clothes, and commanded to beat them. 
And when they had laid many stripes upon them, they cast 
them into prison, charging the jailor to keep them safely: 
who, having received such a charge, thrust them into the 
inner prison, and made their feet fast in the stocks. And 
at midnight Paul and Silas prayed, and sang praises unto 
God : and the prisoners heard them. And suddenly there 
was a great earthquake, so that the foundations of the prison 
were shaken : and immediately all the doors were opened, 
and every one^s bands were loosed. And the keeper of the 
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prison awaking out of his sleep, and seeing the prison doors 
open, he drew out his sword, and would have killed himself, 
supposing that the prisoners had been fled. But Paul cried 
with a loud voice, saying. Do thyself no harm : for we are 
all here. Then he called for a light, and sprang in, and 
came trembling, and fell down before Paul and Silas, and 
brought them out, and said. Sirs, what must I do to be saved? 
And they said, Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved, and thy house. And they spake unto him the 
word of the Lord, and to all that were in his house. And he 
took them the same hour of the night, and washed their 
stripes ; and was baptized, he and all his, straightway. And 
when he had brought them into his house, he set meat before 
them, and rejoiced, believing in God with all his house." 

Let the reader notice, in this very interesting detail, the 
advantages of prayer, the efficacy of faith, and the fruits of 
patience and perseverance, yielded to them who trust in 
Grod and do their duty. We find these two men of God 
here baffled and broken, persecuted, scourged, imprisoned, 
and fettered in the stocks, which both held and hurt them. 
But instead of complaining, or of despairing, or even of 
fearing, or being sick of their cause, or weary of their work, or 
trying at midnight to get a little rest, they prayed and sang 
praises unto God. They prayed to God to support them, 
and to comfort them in their afflictions ; to visit them, as 
he did Joseph in the prison; praying that their consolations 
in Christ might abound, as their afflictions for him did. 
They prayed that their bonds and stripes might turn to the 
furtherance of the Gospel. Tliey prayed for their perse- 
cutors, that God would forgive them and turn their hearts. 
This was not an hour of prayer, but at midnight : this was 
not a house of prayer, but a dungeon. Yet it was season- 
able to pray, and the prayer was accepted of God. As in 
the dark, so out of the depth, we may cry unto God. No 
time, no place amiss for prayer, if the heart be lifted up to 
God. They sang praises to God— they praised God ; for 
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we must in eveiytlung giye thanks. What should put the ^ 
heart of a child of God out of tune for that duty, if a dmi- 
geon and a pair of stocks won't do it ? Thus it is, that tiie 
Grospel ordinance of singing psalms was instituted, not only 
for expressing of our joy in a day of triumph, but for 
balancing our soul in a day of trouble^ by inspiring Divine 
consolations so swe^.t and so strong in our aouis. Here, 
too, the efficacy of faith is exemplified in these worda: 
'* Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved,'* 
Here, then, is the charter-deed of our heavenly inheritance, 
the helmet of our salvation, the sum of the whole Gospel, 
and all the covenant of grace, and the marrow of divinity 
condensed. Thus there is no other way of salvation than 
by Christ, and no other way of being saved by Christ than 
by believing on hira. Here also there is manifested the fruits 
of patience and perseverance yielded to them who trust in God, 
and do their best, Paul and Silas had an extraordinary call 
to Philip pi; and yet, when they were come thitlier, they saw 
little of the fruits of their labours. Where now was the man fl 
of Macedonia, that begged Paid to come over and help with ™ 
all speed ? Why did he not stir up bis countij^men to bid 
him welcome? But it was some time before they were 
noticed at all in Philippic But so it was ordered for their _ 
trial, whether they could bear the pain of being neglected. | 
But after all, they did not come to Philippi in vain* The 
beginnings here were small, but the latter end greatly 
increased. They laid the fomidation of a church at Phi- 
lippi, which became very eminent, and which had its 
bishops, and deacons, and people, that were more generous 
to Paul than any other church. Let not, then, mimstejs 
be discouraged, though they see not the fruit of their 
labours presently. The seed sown seems to be lost under 
the clods, but it will come up again in a plentiful harvest iu 
due time. Let ministers, then, cast their bread upon the fl 
waters, and they shall find it after many days. ™ 

Now when they had passed through Amphipolis and 
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Apollonia, they came to Thessalonica. The route lay along 
the Via Egnatia, across the plain to the north of Mount Pan- 
gaeus. There is another more direct road through the 
Pieric valley, along the southern side of Mount Pangaeus, 
by which route Xerxes brought his army, and by which 
modem journeys are usually made. Here, when he crossed 
the Strymon, he offered a sacrifice of white horses to the river, 
and buried alive nine youtts and maidens. The distance 
from Philippi to Amphipolis is thirty-three miles, through a 
very rich and populous country, intersected with a mul- 
titude of streams. Not far from the coast the Strymon 
spreads out into a lake, called " Kerkine," now " Takino ;'' 
and between the lower end of this lake, and the inner reach 
of the Strymonic gulf, where the mountains leave a nar- 
row opening, Amphipolis was situated, on the bend of the 
river, — hence its name. It was an important position, com- 
manding the only easy communication from the coast of 
that gulf into the great Macedonian plain. A number of 
Macedonian and Thracian roads met here, and hence the 
place was called " Nine Ways." The military and politi- 
cal movements of Thucydides, and much of his personal 
history, has a reference to this place. His failure, in an 
expedition against this place, caused the exile of this cele- 
brated historian. Demosthenes often speaks of it to the 
citizens of Athens, when haranguing against Philip of 
Macedon. Here, too, Paulus ^milius, after the battle of 
Pydna, proclaimed that the Macedonians should be free. 
It has long been in ruins, and a village of about one hun- 
dred houses called " Jeni-keni ^' now occupies part of its 
site. 

Little is known of Apollonia ; and even its exact position 
is matter of dispute. It is said to be about thirty miles 
more inland, where the Via Egnatia crosses from the gulf of 
Strymon to that of Thessalonica. The whole road from 
Amphipolis to Apollonia passes through a long valley 
richly wooded with forest-trees, and where the hills on 
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both sides are covered to their summits with olives. Some 
of the positions are very picturesque, and especially the 
beaatiful pass of Arethusaj with its river flowing through 
it, and its oaks and platic-trees on the rocks around* This 
Btream flows from an inland lake, whose prom onto nes and 
villages, with the high mountains rising to the south-west^ 
resemble Switzerland, or some of the pretty pictures of this 
sort which start up so often in the Highlands of Scotland, 
On a mountain slope to the south of this lake, called *' Lake 
Bolbcj'' Apollonia is supposed to have stood. Turning 
westward along the succession of plains there is a second 
lake, at some distance from the first, and beyond this second 
lake the road passes over some rising groundj and through 
a narrow glen, then at once the sea, the plain of Axias, 
and the city of The s salon ica, all start up into view, 

Thessalonica was originally an inconsiderable town, and 
known in earlier times by the names of Ematliia, Halia, and 
Therma (hence the Thei-maic gulf even to this day), Ther- , 
ma is mentioned as one of the resting-places of Xerxea; i^M 
is often mentioned in the Peloponnesian war, and was a fr^W 
quent subject of debate in the last independent assemblies 
at Athens, Cassander, one of Alexander's generalsj was 
pleased with the spot ; and havin^^ according to the usages 
of the agCj depopulated some of tlie neighbouring villages, 
he transferred the inhabitants to Therma, Cassander was 
the son of Antipater, and he was married to Thessalonica* 
a daughter of Philip, and a sister of Alexander. Philip's 
daughter was called Thessalonica in commemoration of a 
victory obtained by her father on the day when he heard 
of her birth. And Cassander henceforth called Tlierma 
Thessalonica, in hononr of his wife, and this name remains 
to the present time under the Salonika of the Turks* Situ- 
ated on the inner bend of the Tbermaic gulf, half-way 
between the Adriatic and the Hellespont, on the sea-margin 
of a vast plain, watered by several rivers, and at the en- 
trance of the pass commanding the approach to the great 
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plain of Macedonia before Philippi, it soon became, and 
has long continued to be, one of the most commanding 
positions in the Levant, and also a central point of inter- 
course between Europe and Asia. It was the capital of 
one of the four provinces of Macedonia, as divided by 
Paulus ^milius ; and when these were imited, it became 
the capital of the whole. Before Constantinople was built 
it had become the metropolis of Greece, lUyricum and 
Macedonia ; and after the Eastern name obtained its ascen- 
dancy, it was still a place of vast magnitude and importance 
in the trade of the ^gean Sea ; and even at the present day, 
it is the second city as to modem trade in European Turkey. 
Thessalonica was the residence of Cicero during a part of 
the time he remained in exile ; and Antony and Octavius 
visited it after the battle of Philippi. 

The remains of antiquity in this city are so numerous as 
to rank it next to Athens in the number of works left by 
the ancients ; there is not space here even to enumerate, far 
less to discover, these memorials of former splendour, all of 
Abracian marble. The walls of Salonika give the town a 
remarkable appearance at a distance seaward, being white- 
washed and painted. They extend in a semicircular man- 
ner from the shore, and inclose a space of about sixty 
miles. The city rises in a theatrical form upon the side 
of a hill, surrounded with plantations of cypress and other 
evergreen-trees a,nd shrubs. The citadel stands on the 
higher part of the semicircular range from the shore, like 
all the modem cities in the East, representing those of 
ancient times. The beauty, dignity, and extent of the 
external aspect, contrasts painfully with the wretchedness 
within. The houses are generally built of unbumt brick, 
and, for the most part, are little better than so many hovels 
of filth. Salonika is now governed by a Turkish pacha, 
who, when absent, appoints a moosellem. The population 
amounts to about sixty thousand ; the third part of which 
are Jews, the remaining population being Turks, Greeks, 
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and BulgaTianaj with a mixture of gypsies, and Ethi^ 
opian slavea. There is a number of Greek churches in thel 
citjTj which is an archiepiscopal see, in both the Latin and] 
Greek commnniona^ and the synagogues are numerous J 
In one respect Thessalonica is the sanie now that it was] 
in the time of Ht. Panl, A set of turhnlent Jews then J 
and now constituted the most influential part of the popu-' 
lation, 

Thesaalonica was the starting point from which Greece 
itself receiyed the things whicli belonged unto her peace ; and 
we see from what ia here stated, how important a position 
it waa, in which to plant the banner of our Lord, Hence 
saya Paul, speaking of the Thesaaloniana, ** from them 
the word of the Lord hath sounded forth like a trumpet, 
not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but in every place.'^ 
Thesaalonica, therefore j is peculiarly celebrated in eccleaias- J 
tical history- From this, " the orthodox city/* the Gt)tliBji 
the Sclaves, the Bulgarians of the Greek Church, and the 
hosts of other fierce barbarians, who overspread the countij 
between the Danube and the iEgean Sea, have been con* 
verted to the Christian laith. 

Paul and his miasionary baod had no sooner arrived at 
Thessalonica, than they began their great work of con- 
version J and, as before, then- preaching was followed by 
persecution. Finding a synagogue at Thessalonica, he 
made to the Jews there the first offer of the Gospel, and 
three Sabbath-days he reasoned with them out of the 
Scripturesj to prove that Jesus is the Christ : opening and 
alleging that Christ must needs have suffered and risen 
again from the dead. And some of them believed and 
consorted with Paul and Silas, and of the devout Greeks 
a great multitudej and of the chief women not a few. But 
here again, as cverjiyhere else, bonds and afflictions did 
abide thera. The Jewa that believed notj moved with 
envy, took unto them certain lewd fellows of the baser sort, 
and gathered a company, and set ail the city in an uproar, 
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and assatilted the house of Jason, a converted Jew, and 
sought to bring them out to the people. And when they 
found them not, they drew Jason and certain brethren unto 
the rulers of the city, crying, " These that have turned 
the world upside down are come hither also, whom Jason 
hath received ; these all do contrary to the decrees of Caesar, 
saying that there is another king, one Jesus;" and they 
troubled the people and the rulers of the city when they 
heard these things. And when they had taken security of 
Jason and of the other, they let them go. And the brethren 
immediately sent away Paul and Silas, accompanied by 
Timothy, by night unto Beroea. 

It deserves to be mentioned, as being alike creditable to 
all parties, that while Paul was at Thessalonica, he twice 
received relief from the Philippians ; and eleven years after, 
when a prisoner at Eome, he gratefully recalls the circum- 
stance to their recollection; "Ye Philippians, know also 
that in Thessalonica also ye sent once and again unto my 
necessities." Not less creditable was it to St. Paul, that 
he supported himself by " his own labour, night and day, 
that he might not be burdensome to any of them, and that 
he might be chargeable to none." 

Jason having pledged himself not to receive Paul and 
Silas again into his house, and also given a promise of their 
immediate departing ; and the common people having been 
80 excited against them that they durst not appear in Thes- 
salonica, they left the place, to carry on the work elsewhere. 
Passing along the long street which intersects the city from 
east to west, under the arch of Augustus, and out of the 
western gate, they crossed the plain, and ascending the 
mountains, they entered a very rugged country, lying be- 
tween the Adriatic and the Hellespont. At the edge of the 
plain, and base of the mountains, the eity of Edessa was 
situated, on a plateau, with waterfalls, and commanding 
a view over fifteen leagues of plain from the mountains to 
the sea, with woods, and villages, and a lake in the centre. 
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But they did not atop here, "because they Bought a more 
retired position, and one without the jurisdiction of the 
authorities at Thessalonica. Ascending the eastern slope 
of the Olympian rangCj they reached the " secluded 
town" of Beroea, It is a lovely locality, on the left bank 
of the river llaliacmonj not far from Pella, the capital of * 
Macedonia Tertia. It possesses many conveniences, with 
streams of water running pure and plentiful down the 
streets and gardens j which are gratefully shaded with 
plane-trees J and every variety of shrubs- It commands an 
extensive view of the plain, watered hy the Axiusi^ Hali- 
acmon^ and other rivers, 

Cicero says of Pi so, who had been prefect of Macedonia, 
and whose maladrainiatration he had been arraigning, " In 
oppidum denium Bertram profugistV^ 

Its ancient name is said to have been derived from the 
abundance of its waters. It w^as founded by Phercs, and 
was at first called after hinij Pheroea \ but the Macedonians, 
from a peculiar lisp, changed Ph into B, and Pheroea be- 
came Beroea* The pronunciation of the modem name has 
gone back to the originalj and it is now called Pheria, or 
more commonly Kara Pheria, or Kara Veria * i.e. Veria, the 
Black, It stands about fifty miles to the south-west of 
Thessalonica, It has now lost its ancient importance ; and 
the principal occupation of the inhabitants, at present, is 
hemng red marble from the quarries of the adjoining 
mountains. A few insignificant ruins of the Greek and 
Roman periods may still be noticed. The foundations of 
an ancient bridge are passed on the ascent to the city gate, 
and parts of the Greek fortifications may be seen above the 
rocky bed of a mountain stream. Tlie ti'acea of repairs in 
the walls, of Eoman and Byzantine datCj connect the early 
state of Bercea and its present condition. It still has, how- 
evcFj about twenty thousand inhabitants, and it is placed in 
the second rank of the cities of European Turkey. 

instead of Paul passing by the childien of Abraham, on 
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reacliing Beroea, and preaching at once to the Gentiles, he 
attended the synagogue of the Jews, and opened to them 
the doctrines of the Gospel. " These were more noble than 
those in Thessalonica, in that they received the word with 
all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, 
whether those things were so. Therefore many of them 
believed; also of honourable women which were Greeks, 
and of men, not a few. But when the Jews of Thessalonica 
had knowledge that the word of God was preached of Paul 
at Beroea, they came hither also, and stirred up the people. 
And then immediately the brethren sent away Paul to go 
as it were to the sea: but Silas and Timotheus abode 
there still. And they that conducted Paul brought him 
unto Athens : and receiving a commandment unto Silas 
and Timotheus for to come to him with all speed, they 
departed." 




CHAPTER IX. 



ST. PAUL 8 SECOND APOSTOLIC MISSION AMONQ THE OEMTILBS OOKTlinnDy 
AT ATHENS. 



On leaving Beroea, Paul crossed the Haliacmon, which 
intersected the plain, having Pydna on the left ; and came 
to the shore at Dium, which city and seaport was the great 
bulwark of Macedonia on the south, and the natural ter- 
mination of the Pierian level, forming a narrow passage 
from Macedonia into Greece. Here was set the throne of 
Homer's gods, at the very foot of Olympus, dark with 
woods below, and glittering with snow above. Paul put 
to sea to sail over the edge of the Thermaic Gulf, through 
the Thessalian Archipelago, along the Island of Euboea, 
past Sciathos, Scopolos, Preparethos, onward to the coast 
of Attica. Gradually as the snowy Olympus recedes into 
the distance, the voyager approaches nearer to the centre 
of all interest, the classical and poetic Greece. "All 
the land and water," says Mr. Conybeare, "in sight, 
becomes more eloquent as we advance; the lights and 
shadows both of poetry and history are on every side, 
every rock is a monument, every current is animated with 
some memory of the past : for a distance of ninety miles, 
from the confines of Thessaly, to the middle part of the 
coast of Attica, the shore is protected a& it were by the 
long island of Euboea. Deep in the innermost gulf, where 
the waters of the ^gean retreat far within the land ; over 
against the northern part of this island is the pass of Ther- 
mopylae : where a handful of Greek warriors had defied all 
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the hosts of Asia. In the crescent-like bay on the shore of 
Attica, near the southern extremity of the same island, is 
the maritime sanctuary of Marathon, where the battle was 
fought which decided that Greece was never to be a Persian 
satrapy. 

When the writer of this was sailing thus towards the 
Piraeus by the islands of Dinos, and Naxo, and Argolica, 
and Delos, once so famous for the oracle of Delphi, and 
temple of Apollo, but now without a single inhabitant, 
standing on the deck, a sailor came forward, and said in 
plain English, on an afternoon lovely beyond description, 
" Do you see yon and solitary little cloud rising in the 
horizon ?" " Yes," said I, " I do." " There," he continued, 
" exactly below it, and a little to the right, are the plains 
of Marathon, where a battle was fought long by. Many 
people take a boat and go to see it from Athens. I have 
twice gone with gentlemen who were from England, like 
you." " Thank you," said I. " And what is the name of 
that river intersecting the flat in its whole length ? " " They 
call it the Marathon, Sir," said he, for he had never heard 
of the Charadrus. " You see the whole field of battle now, 
and you know better than I do who fought there, and all 
about it, I dare say. But I believe you don't find it in 
the Bible." These remarks were made with sincere and 
respectful simplicity. I felt much gratified and indebted 
to the sailor for thus doing his best by gruffly directing 
my attention to so very interesting a locality. Near by 
was the station of the Persian fleet, and the place where 
they landed, and more distant were the headlands of Euboea 
and Attica. Not far from the shore stood, still conspicuous, 
the tomb raised over the bodies of the Athenians who fell 
in this most memorable battle ; and along the shore is the 
marsh where the remains of trophies have been found. 

St. Paul's approach to the southern coast of Attica, by 
the island of Syra and Cape Colona, the promontory of 
Sunium, on which are still seen, as a landmark to voy- 
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agers the mina of the temple of Minerva^ we aliall descrihe 
from the account of our own travels therej as giyen in the^^J 
'' Lands of the Messiah/' ^M 

" The rising sun was spreading out the bright morning 
on the mountains aroimd Salamis, as I stood on the oppo- 
site pTomontory feasting my eyes on the spacious bay 
where the fleet of Xerxes was defeated off the point of 
the craggy tongue of land* To the left, and almost under 
my elbow, as I stood, lay the ruins of the tomb of Themis- 
tocles, looking over that gulf wliich was the scene of his 
naval bravery and triomph. The monument itself is noj 
great affair^ being merely a sepulchral excavation like 
altar in the rock. But the spot is ever hallowed as con- 
taining the mortal remains, as they were brought from' 
Asia, of an eminent statesman and warrior, who was so 
ehameftilly rewarded by his country, I bad seen at Abydoa 
the place where Xerxes crossed the Hellespont from Asia 
into Europe, onward to Greece, at the head of half a million 
of fighting men ; and I had seen the height from which he 
viewed his troops, and where, weeping like a child, he 
remaiked that in thirty years not one of all his men would 
be alive. And now I looked on the place where, in lesa 
than six months after, his fleet was destroyed in this bay 
of Salamia, and he alone was left to point out the moral 
and adorn the tale. When at school, little did I expeet 
to visit these scenes, and much indeed was I edified and 
animated by my morning's walk. I breakfasted can amare 
on my return to the modern town of the Piraeus. Of old 
this was a city of great eminence, abounding with temples, 
porticoeSj and palaces, some of the antiquities of which 
have been excavated in good preservation. It was a triple 
port, and contained the Athenian fleet, wliich consisted of 
three or four hundred ships of three banks of oars. The , 
triple port can scarcely be distinguished j and although 
the outer and inner harbours are more apparent, yet large 
merchantmen, far less sloops of war^ cannot enter from the 
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shallowness of the water. It was firom these shores that 
the ships of Menestheus sailed for the promontory of 
Troy. In the bay of Phalerum to the eastward of Piraeus, 
being the shore nearest to Athens, the beach is shelving, 
so that in the calmest day the tumbling of the waves upon 
the pebbles produces a loud murmur: and it has been 
naturally enough supposed that here DemostTienes may 
have practised his oratory when desirous to accustom him- 
self to the clamour of a public assembly. 

" Standing on the quay, I counted about thirty cabs wait- 
ing to convey people to Athens at all hours. I sprung 
into one of them beside two travelling companions, and we 
were driven along a broad level macadamised road crowded 
with conveyances going to and from the renowned city. 
About half-a-mile out of the Piraeus I attained the summit 
of a ridge with a long level plain lying before me, through 
fertile fields of vines and olive-trees. The scenery here 
was rich and simple in its outline, and towards the moun- 
tains all around there was a striking magnificence of form 
and extent, which finely contrasted with the air of repose 
on the calm bay of Salamis, to which my eyes always 
reverted as their resting-place. The plain before me was 
terminated by abrupt hills standing like sugar-loaves, and 
by ridges of bare rocks resembling in their boldness Salis- 
bury Crags near Edinburgh. And this was my impression 
when I first noticed them, and before I suspected that 
Athens lay in their bosom. The road followed the line 
of one of the long walls built by Themistocles, the remains 
of which are still visible. I had left my friends inside of 
the cab, and seated myself on the dickey. As my heart 
was ftdl, I was desirous to be alone and to see about me. 
By-and-by, on the top of a rock not at all unlike the 
Calton Hill, I observed a cluster of splendid ruins, the 
remaining pillars of the Parthenon, and so disposed as to 
show the ruined portion of the temple. An entire view 
was also obtained of the temple of Theseus, one of tlie 
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richest gems of Greece, But it was not till these hegan to 
be better defined, my eye being already so much accustomed 
to the splendid ruins in Asia Minor, that the impression 
flashed into my mind that this must be the site of august 
Athena — * the abode of goda whose shrines no longer burn/ 
I certainly felt somewhat enthusiastic at the sightj and 
stood up from my seat to look at the solitary grandeur of 
its marble ruins with a mixture of ardonrj affectiouj pride, 
and melancholy. After passing still onward through the 
groves of sacred olives, a sudden turn in the road, and a 
broader break in the bills, brought the whole Acropolis 
before me, with the modern city at its base. It is a land- i 
ecape in miniature, Mr. Hobhouse remarks, 'the most^f 
lovely in the world/ Near the walls everything was full ^^ 
of life, and this buBtle had been continued for about three 
or four thousand years* During that time this remarkable 
spot has fixed the attention of the whole civilized portion 
of mankind, and for more than half that period it continued 
through all the gradations of increasing prosperity^ unri- 
valled glory, and splendid decay, to furnish materials for 
the historian, the poet, and the orator, of every succeeding 
age. Nay, after all its repeated revolutions, and miseries 
from war and earthquake, it contains to this day more 
remaining antiquities, and these more worthy of admiration, 
than can be displayed by an assemblage of all the noble 
monuments of ancient art to be found in any other part of 
the world. This, the smallest metropolis in Europe^ when 
seen in its immediate vicinity, has a simplicity and dignity 
of character about it beyond anything else I ever saw. On 
entering the main street of the modern part of the town, 
Athens appeared to me not unlike one of our English old 
royal boroughs, The streets are narrow, irregular, and 
but indLfterently paved, having a raised causeway on both 
sides, so broad as to contract the middle of the street into 
a dirty gutter. The main street runs from the foot of the 
Acropolis very much in the same way as Princes Street 
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runs from the Calton Hill. I took up my abode for five 
days in the Hotel d'Angleterre. I washed, and slept for 
two hours during the heat of the day, and then started, 
very desirous to see the lions." 

When St. Paul approached the Piraeus, the crowd of the 
people on shore, the pomp and parade of magistrates, and 
of military, the sounds of martial music, and all the signs 
of active life and intercourse between the port of Athens 
and the celebrated city itself, would probably be much 
greater in living Greece than after it had been so long 
dead: and in the harbour com- vessels, and out at sea 
coasting-vessels, and crowds of sailing-vessels would be 
infinitely greater in numbers. But all the natural features 
of the locality are nearly the same now that Greece has 
been enslaved, that they were in the brightest days of her 
fireedom. The shores of Salamis are still backed by the 
mountain-ranges, stretching on the one hand towards 
Corinth, and on the other along the frontier of Boeotia — 
the island of jEgina still stands where it did, with its 
steep cliffs lashed by the gentle wave — the beautiful moim- 
tains of the Morea still sleep in sweet and sublime repose 
midway between the blue sky above, and the still bluer 
wave below. The huge and heavy Hymettus still seems 
to be the monarch of all to be seen round the whole rim of 
the balmy and beautiful sky. The peaky pinnacles of the 
more distant Pentelicus are still seen eastward towards the 
battle-field at Marathon, and the mountain-ranges of Cithae- 
ron and Pames still look as high, and covered with snow, 
and presenting also deep dells, and Lycabettus still stands 
as much isolated and prominent to look ^t, and especially 
to look from and down upon the extensive plain thus sur- 
rounded on every side. Still, from whatever point the 
voyager enjoys the pretty and classical scene, the Hymettus, 
the glittering, the gleaming, the gloomy, the gigantic Hymet- 
tus, is the grand object of attraction, when taking the first 
bird's-eye Pisgah view of the most lovely locality at Athens. 
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But, again, when the points of attraction are taken up in 
more minute detail, the same observation may still be made 
of the brightest spectacle in the clear and cloudless dis- 
tance, the stately pillars on the abrupt rocky summit of the 
Acropolis, with the shield and spear of Minerva glittering 
in the sunbeam ; — the towering, and majestic, and perpen- 
dicular Acropolis. The sea is still the same, and its shores 
are not different ; the sun is still as bright, and the breeze 
as balmy, and the air as hot as ever. 

" Such is the aspect of this shore, 
*Tis Greece, but living Greece no more; 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair. 
We start, — for soul is wanting there." 

Whatever the city of Athens was in the time of St. Paul's 
residence there, it is now, with the exception of the main 
street, which runs from the foot of the lofty Acropolis in a 
straight and broad line through the whole town, a dirty, 
deserted-like place, the abode of pride, poverty, filth, and 
foppery. The most elegant and exquisite specimens of 
architecture and of sculpture are seen at every turn. The 
statues of Minerva, of Jupiter, of Apollo, of Neptune, of Mer- 
cury, of Mars, of Venus, of Diana and the Graces, of Solon, of 
Demosthenes, start up on every hand amid interminable 
ruins, and most miserable hovels. The tombs of eminent 
Athenians, the resorts of Socrates, of Plato, and of Aristotle, 
the gardens and groves of the Peripatetics, and of the 
academy of Socrates, the schools of Epicurus, of Zeno, and 
of the Stoics, are every one of them buried in old rubbish 
and brushwood. As to the rivers at Athens, like those in 
the plains of Troy, they seem to have been mainly the 
day-dreams of the poets and orators of the place. The 
Ilissus was so hid amid the low marshy ground lying 
between Athens and the Piraeus, that we had some diflScully 
in tracing its course, not only streamless, but dried up, 
between the Acropolis and the Hymettus, in a south- 
westerly direction to the sea. The Cephissus still existed, 
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even in the hot season, when the author visited Athens. 
But the Kttle stream is so divided, and distributed to water 
olive-trees, and irrigate gardens, that it is ahnost all ab- 
sorbed in the summer months. Then there were the fortifi- 
cations of the Piraeus, enclosing the basin of the harbour as 
a dock, within the walls, with its com warehouses and 
porticos. In early times, Athens thus extended for five 
miles firom the present site down to the sea. The whole 
intervening plain was occupied with streets, into which a 
most enormous population was crowded to disease and 
death. There were then three cities united into one; 
th^re was Athens proper, the Piraeus or Port Athens, and 
there was the intermediate city between, uniting the two. 
The two cities were thus united together by a double line 
of fortifications, or long very high walls, or a long way, 
sometimes called arms, and sometimes called legs. The 
north limb of this wall extended a distance of five miles to 
the Piraeus ; the south, which branched ofi* to Phalerus, was 
four miles and a quarter in length, and that encompassing 
the Piraeus with Munychia, was seven miles and a half. 
These walls were sixty feet in height ; they were built of 
hewn stone, and so broad that carriages could cross each 
Other upon them. But now there is scarcely one stone 
of them left standing on another. I could only trace their 
foundation here and there, and on the summit of the rocky 
ridge above Salamis. Xenophon tells us, that when, at the 
end of the Peloponnesian war, the news came of the defeat 
on the shores of Asia, one long wail went up firom the 
Piraeus, and no one slept in Athens that night. 

The religion of Athens, when St. Paul arrived there, was 
pervading, anxious, and even most devoted. Their gods 
were altogether innumerable. Their religious principle 
was mere surface-work, full of frivolity and glitter, made up 
of festivities, processions, and amusing ceremonies. Their 
temples and statues, in honour of their gods, were admired, 
and admirable as merely the finest specimens of taste and 
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art on the face of the earth. Their whole system of 
Tinity was destitute of morality, holiness, humility, love, 
penitence, and every other Chriatian feeling inculcated m 
Scripture, but fear. The present hour was the main stih- 
ject of their solicitudes and the present life was abnost all 
their hope. With all their learning and devotion to piety, 
they were quite ignorant of the great God of the universe. 
Their gods were the most profligate of beings ; the cere- 
monies of their worship were most depraved and disgust- 
ing ; and the life of every individual, male and female, was 
shamefully immoral, corrupt, and sinful, in the worst signifi- 
cation of the terms. Athens was wholly given to idola- 
try- There were more idols in Athens than in all Greeee 
besides put together, and they had twice as many sacred 
feasts as others had. They admitted, at one time, every 
strange god recommended to them, so that they had 
almost as many gods as men. The Athenians were re- 
markably eminent for learning and philosophy ; but they 
abounded in veiy absurd idolatry. Thus they were vain 
in their imaginutiojis — &y wisdom they knew not God^ and 
profmsing themselves to he wise, they became fools* Of how 
little avail, then, the highest advantages of civilization, of 
human learning, and of philosophy, are in teaching men 
the knowledge of the true God, and that worship that is 
acceptable to him ! Athens enjoyed all these advantages 
in a measure that scarcely any other city that ever existed 
in the world could boast of. The activity, the emulation, 
the free scope to talent of every description which were 
excited by a popular form of government, raised her to the 
highest pinnacle of political consequence. The multitude of 
great men in eveiy department, w^ho followed each other in 
splendid succession, even to her last decline, is altogether 
unexampled. In every branch of seience, of philosophy, 
and of literature, and especially in architecture and sculp- 
ture, Athens was renowned ; but such was its state, in regard 
to the subject of religion, that St, Paul found this fine city 
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wholly given up to idolatry ; professing Oiemselves wise, they 
became Jbols, and changed the glory of the incorruptible God 
into an image made like to corruptible man. So fearful 
were they of neglecting any god, or of being found defi- 
cient in their religious worship, that they dedicated an altar 
** to the unknown God." In process of time, a law was en- 
acted prohibiting, under pain of death, the introduction of 
any foreign worship without a decree of the Areopagus ; 
and therefore St. Paul was liable to be brought before this 
tribunal ; but we shall see how he escaped. The religion 
of the common people consisted in sacrifices, and purifica- 
tions. They repaired to their temples with downcast eyes, 
and dejected countenances; they kissed the ground, and 
offered their prayers on their knees or their bellies. They 
held branches in their hands, which they lifted up towards 
heaven, or stretched out toward the statue of the god, after 
applying it to their mouth. In addressing the infernal 
deities, tiiey struck the earth with their feet and hands, 
pronouncing their addresses in a low voice. Even Socrates, 
with all his philosophy and self-control, was destitute of 
the humility of love, of the true holiness of Jesus, and of the 
sanctifying influence of the Holy Spirit. In some respects 
he was the greatest and best of mortal men. As the teacher 
of Plato and of Aristotle, he taught the first principles of the 
Peripatetics and Academicians ; and it is remarkable that the 
disciples of these schools were not so hostile to Christianity 
as the followers of Zeno, the founder of the Stoics, and. 
those of Epicurus. 

After reaching Athens, St. Paul sought out his brethren 
of the scattered race of Israel. He went straight to the 
synagogue and preached Christ and him crucified. And 
they that conducted Paul brought him unto Athens, and 
receiving a commandment unto Silas and Timotheus for to 
come to him with all speed, they departed. Now, while 
Paul waited for them at Athens, his spirit was stirred in 
him when he saw the city wholly given to idolatry, there- 
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fore clisptited he in the sTuagogue with the Jew8j and witli 
the devout personSj and in the market dailj with them 
that met him. " It ia remarkable/* says Matthew Henry, 
*' that although St. Paul was hred a scholar, and a very 
active man, he does not go amid the various sects of philo- 
Bophers, to aak them curious questions a^ to their Athenian 
learning. He had other work to mind, than that of im- 
proving himself in their philosophy. Bis business was, 
in God's name, * to turn them from the service of idols/ 
and of Satan in them, ' to the service of the true and living 
God * in Christ. But he did not, as Witsius observes, in 
the heat of his zeal, break into the temples, pull down 
their images, demolish their altars, or fly in the face of 
their priests. Nor did he run about the streets crying, Ton 
are all the bondslaves of the Devil ■ but he observed deco- ^j 
rum, kept himself within due bounds, doing that only^H 
which became a pradent man. He went to the synagogue ^^ 
of the Jews J and disputed with them j there he met with 
devotit persons, and tried to convert them to Christianity ; 
and in the market daily^ with them that met him in this 
place of conconrse and of discourse," " Then certain pLilo- 
Bophers of the Epicureans and of the Stoics encountered 
him; and some said^ What will tliia babbler say? Other 
some, He seemeth to be a setter fortli of strange gods: 
hecaase he preached unto thetn Jesus and the resurrection* 
And they took him and brought him to Areopagus, saying, 
May we know wlmt this new doctrine whereof thou speak 
est is? for thou bringest certain strange things to our ears: 
we would know, therefore, what these things mean. For 
all the Athenians, and strangers which were there, spent 
their time in nothing else hut either to tell or to hear some 
new thing." 

It has already been hinted that neither the Peripatetics 
nor the Academicians of Athens opposed the doctrines ofiH 
Christianity as promulgated by St. PauL The Platonic^ 
and Aristotelian philosophers led the mind to inveatigata 
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the diflFerent theories of moral sentiment ; and, as far as the 
light went to diffuse a knowledge of natural religion, it 
might be considered as the divine dawn of Christianity 
itself. There seems to have been no hostility, therefore, 
between the professors of these opinions at Athens, and 
St. Panl, as the propagator of Christianity. But it was far 
otherwise with the Stoics and Peripatetics. Zeno, the 
founder of the Stoics, was a man of a severe aspect, and of 
a stem disposition : rigid in moral doctrine, and still more 
so in moral discipline ; subtle, and fond of barren disputa- 
tion, he employed himself and his followers in determining 
trifling questions of no practical use whatever. He and 
his school assumed an artificial severity of manners, and 
a tone of virtue far above the condition of man. Their 
doctrine of moral wisdom was an ostentatious display of 
words, merely to amuse the ear, and to captivate the fancy. 
The whole system had in its principles a strong bias to 
enthusiasm, Epicurus taught his followers to seek happi- 
ness in tranquillity and a freedom from pain ; but Zeno 
imagined his wise men to be capable of being happy in the 
midst of torture. There were among the Stoic professors 
many persons highly distinguished for wisdom and virtue, 
but the bulk of them were either wretched fanatics or artful 
hypocrites. They taught that there existed from eternity 
a dark chaos, containing the first principles of all future 
beings. This confusion emerged in good time into variable 
forms, and became the world as it now exists. According 
to them, the universe contained two principles, the one 
active, and the other passive ; the passive principle being 
pure matter without qualities, the active principle being 
reason, or God. Thus God was said to be pure ether, or 
fire, inhabiting the exterior surface of the heavens, being 
of finite nature, part of a spherical, and therefore a finite 
"universe. The agency of their deity was nothing more 
than the active motion of this celestial ether possessed of 
intelligence, which at first gave form to the shapeless mass 
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of gross matteij and which still preserves its order 
harmony. This infinitely wise and good fire directs and 
governs all things , subject to immutable laws of necessity,! 
With the Stoics, Dirine providence was fate merely ; and 
Grodj in their creed, was only another name for absolute J 
necessity. The whole of thin abstruse nonsense arose from! 
a disappointment the founder of this school sustained in his 
youth- Zeno*s father was a Cyprian merchant. In liis 
mercantile capacity he often visited A then a p And as he 
had discovered in his sou a strong propensity to learning, 
and devotion to philosophy, the father bouglit for his son 
several of the writings from time to time of the Greek wise 
men. These Zeno read with avidity. When about thirty 
years old, Zeno determined to visit Athens, that he miglit 
converse with its philosophers face to face. But that he 
might turn the voyage to some account in the way of 
trade, he brought with him a valuable cargo of Phoenician' 
purple, which was lost by sliipwreck in the Morea. Hence 
he became a cynic, and began to despise riches. Being in 
a bookseller's shop, he accidentally lifted a volume of the 
commentaries of Xenophon, and being delighted with it 
beyond measure, and admiring its author^ he asked the 
publisher where he might meet with such men. Crates 
the cynic passed the door at the raorafent, and the book- 
seller pointing to him, said, ^^ Follow that man," Zeno 
did so, and became one of his most devoted adherents^^J 
and an inquisitive inquirer after the nature and causes of^| 
things in general. Such were the Stoics who encoujitered 
St, PauL 

The Epicureans also treated this Apo&tle with the most 
sovereign contempt when he preached Jesus and the resur- 
rection. That the reader may realize the obstacles which 
St. Paul had to encounter at this time, a condensed view of 
the principles of this sect requires also to be given. They 
said that the world was created by a finite number of that 
tinlinite multitude of atoms, which, with infinite apaoe^ 
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constitutes the universe ; falling fortuitously into the region 
of the world, were, in consequence of their innate motion, 
collected into one rude and indigested mass. Animals 
were formed by the casual conjunction of similar atoms, 
and the soul is a subtle corporeal substance composed of the 
finest of these atoms. All the appearances of nature with 
them were to be accounted for upon the principle of matter 
and motion, from blind necessity inherent in every atom, 
without any design on the part of a Supreme Being. The 
existence of the Supreme Being is not denied by them, but 
it is explained by a confusion of words without meaning. 
The affections and passions of the soul were pleasure and 
pain. Their chief end of man was happiness, which was 
to be sought for its own sake. There were with them two 
kinds of pleasure, bodily ease, and mental tranquillity: 
so that happiness could only be attained by a prudent care 
of the body, and a steady government of the mind. There- 
fore the diseases of the body were to be prevented by 
temperance, cured by medicine, or rendered tolerable by 
patience. Their virtues were prudence, temperance, sobriety, 
continence, gentleness, moderation, fortitude, justice, be- 
nevolence, compassion, gratitude, piety, and friendship. 
The doctrines of the Epicureans and of the Stoics differed in 
this. The Stoics held God to be the soul of the world, but 
the Epicureans admitted no primary intelligent nature into 
their system, but held atoms and space to be the first 
principles of all things. The active and passive principles 
of nature among the Stoics were conceived to be connected 
by a chain of fate: whereas Epicurus ascribed every- 
thing to a fortuitous collision and combination of atoms. 
The Stoics said that virtue in itself was happiness ; but 
Epicurus taught that the motives by which men are in- 
duced to practise virtue is the desire of happiness. 

These loitering philosophers from the painted porch and 
the garden heard St. Paul daily preaching Christ and him 
crucified. The publication of a new religion, and the 
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iotroductioTi of another God^ were otviously matters of 
intense interest to natives and strangers, who '^ spent their 
time in nothing else tut either to te!l or to hear some new 
thing." Some called him a habtler^ and thought that he 
spoke whatever came uppermost, as a man of crazed imagi- 
nation does — these cried, What will this scatterer of words 
or this picker of seeds say ? The word implies chatterer, 
or more properly a bird, that picks np seed from the 
grounds that lies uncoTcred in the field, or by the wayside* 
bopping here and there for that purpose, but still wortK 
nothing at all either for the spit or cage ; thereby implying, 
by the comparison, that St* Paul was an idle contemptible 
person; others called bim a setter firth of strange gwk^ 
and Henry remarks here, " If he had strange gods to set 
forth, he could not bring them to a better market than to 
Athens." He did not, as many did, directly set forth new 
gods, nor avowed lyj but they thought he seemed to do so, 
because he preached '* unto them Jesus and the resurrec- 
tion,^' from his first coming among them ; he ever and 
anon harped on these two stringSj which are indeed the 
principal doctrines of Christianity — Christ and a fixture 
state — Christ our way, and heaven our end. This to them 
was a new doctrine, showing that, with all their knowledge 
of literature, they were ignorant of the Bible, The Books 
of Moses and the Prophets had not reached Athens, And 
the only Book in the world that was of Divine inspiration 
they were all strangers to. But they offered St. Paul a 
public liearing, and that certainly was a free, full, and a fair 
proposal And they took him and brought him to the^_ 
Areopagus, saying, " May we know what this new doctrinii^ 
whereof thou speakest is? for thou bringest certain strange 
doctrines to our ears, we would know therefore what tlieae 
things mean/' Some think that be was lield fast and put 
on a formal trial, as being guilty of introducing a new god 
to their devotions, without a decree of the Areopagus, and 
that this was a capital offence. If so, St. Paul made his 
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escape most ingeniously from the penalty of death by 
pleading so appropriately, ajs we shall see immediately. 

We had spent plenty of time on the Acropolis, the glory 
of the Grecian art — the depository the most splendid which 
human genius has ever produced in architecture and in 
sculpture. We had examined the ruins of its prime orna- 
ment, The Parthenon, or virgin temple of Minerva, 
within which was the masterpiece of the art of statuary 
by Phidias. Minerva in ivory, thirty-nine feet in height, 
and entirely covered with pure gold, to the value of one 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds sterling. From this 
commanding position we had gazed on the other scenes 
on the plain below, sacred in the eyes of posterity by the 
classical associations to which they gave rise. The place 
of the Academy, according to tradition, where Plato 
taught, was pointed out, about three quarters of a mile 
to the north of the town. The place of the Lyceum, 
where Aristotle diffused the light of science, and which from 
him became the seat of the Academic School, was full in 
view, as supposed to be on the north side of the city, 
beyond the river Ilissus. Near it was seen the locality of 
the Cynic School : the alleged place of the Portico, called 
PflBcile, where Zeno lectured ; and the garden within the 
walls, where Epicurus probably taught, were not forgotten 
in this bird's-eye view of Athens. The Prytaneum, or 
the senate-house, the Pnyx, or forum, in which the sove- 
reign people of Athens met to deliberate, were careftiUy 
picked up by the keen eye of curiosity, and by the help of 
the keeper of the place, who evidently felt a pride and 
a pleasure in directing our attention to everything we 
were so desirous to notice. At last we inquired for the 
hill of Areopagus ; but a gloom came over his countenance ; 
and, after some apparent meditation, he shook his head, as if 
he had never heard of the locality. We knew that he could 
not be ignorant of so celebrated a place, and we tried to put 
the question once more in the most classical Greek we could 
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speak. Bat again we failed to make ourselTes tmdeTstoodj and 
was about to giYe up the eftbrt in despair, when we began ta 
point our fmger to one of the rocky eminences below, and 
asked if tliat was the Areopagus. He answered, *'Areopagti3j^l 
with a loud, a long, and strong emphasis on the alpha, Wei 
looked so earnestly on the sacred spot that we felt as if we 
could have thrown ourselves down upon it- The spot where^^H 
St. Paul preached with power— on that throne of eloquence ^^ 
where Demosthenes harangued, and on that judgment- 
seat where Socrates sat, as if he had been a criminalj iu^^H 
silent submission, where his enemies accused, and his^^ 
judges condemned him to drink the poisonous cup. We left 
the Acropolis with a mixture of reluctance and intense 
anxiety, and passing by the Agora, now silent and solitary, ^j 
but in the times of St. Paul so crowded and noisy j and with^f 
our heart fluttering like a bird just imprisoned in a cage, ^^ 
we ascended the Areopagus immediately from the Agora by 
steps hewn out of the rock — ^those very steps by which the 
judges, the orators, the clients, the criminals, the philoso- 
phers, and the citizens were wont to crowd up to this the 
hill of Mars, on many a great occasion in days of old, 
thousands of years since. It is but a little rock, and a 
small platform, with no aspect of its own to interest an 
ignorant traveller in the least degree. The steps, sixteen 
in number, are but rudely cut out of the limestone rock, 
and the seats of the judges, who sat in the open air, are but 
coarsely hewn. At the top of the steps, on the level of the 
hill, tliere is a rude bench of stone excavated in the rock, 
forming three sides of a quadrangle facing the south. 
This is supposed to have been the tribunal. On the east 
side of this stone bench is a rude block of stone, and on 
the west side of it there is another similar in every respect 
From very early times the one of these stones seems to 
haye been assigned to the accuser, and the other to the 
criminal, in the cause about to be tried in court. But no 
indication seems to have been transmitted either by Euri- 
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pides or Pausanias, which was the stone of the accuser, 
and which that of the accused. The traveller who is 
desirous to ascertain the exact spot on which St. Paul may 
have stood on this interesting occasion, finds himself there- 
fore on the horns of a little dilemma, neither of which he 
feels himself competent to choose. But he may rest 
assured in the perfect certainty that this is the hill of 
Mais, the Areopagus — the most impressive court of justice 
from time immemorial — a spot regarded by the Athenians, 
and Normans too, with superstitious reverence, with which 
the dread recollections of four thousand years have been 
associated, and the steps of which every solitary traveller 
mounts with an interest somewhat awful. On reaching 
the top of the temple of Mars, which once stood on the 
southern brow of the eminence immediately above the 
Agora, we thought not of the Eponyme, or of the statue of 
Demosthenes ; we cared not for the sanctuary of the Furies in 
the broken cliff of the rock immediately below the judge's 
seat ; we remembered not at all the legendary trial of Mars, 
which gave to the place the name mentioned in the Acts of 
the Apostles, Mars^ hill. We never thought that the inno- 
cent and inoffensive Socrates was here arraigned and con- 
demned. But the grand absorbing idea which filled our 
mind was the indisputable fact that we had reached the 
very spot where St. Paul made his most magnificent 
defence — ^where he excelled the greatest in oratory, and 
where he was surrounded by the most acute, and learned, 
and philosophic audience he ever addressed. Confined as 
the top of this celebrated craggy lump of coarse un- 
polished and impure marble is, the curious antiquary from 
the utmost bounds of western Europe, and from the isles 
afar off, can with perfect safety narrow the locality still 
more ; namely, to the south-east angle of the small area at 
the top of the stone steps of the stair in the midst of the 
hill. Nay, more, pointing to one of two raised rough blocks, 
he can say with much probability, here or there is the 
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identical spot where St. Paui spoke tliiia : — " Ye men of 
Alliens, I perceive that in all things ye are too supersti- 
tious. For as I passed ty, and beheld your devotions, 
I found an altar with this inacriptioOj TO THE UKKNOWn 
God, Whom therefore ye ignorantly warship, him de- 
clare I unto you. God that made the worhl antl all 
things therein, seeing that he is Lord of heaven and earth, 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands ; neither is wor- 
shipped with men'a handSj aa though he needed any thing, 
seeing he giveth to all life, and breath, and all things; 
and hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth, and hath determined the times 
before appointed, and the lijounds of their habitation ; that 
they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after ^J 
him, and find him, though be be not far from every one ol^| 
us : for in him we live, and move, and have our being ; as 
certain also of your ow'n poets have saidj For we are also 
his offspring. Forasmuch, then, as we are the offspring of 
Grod, we ought not to think tliat the Godhead is like unto 
gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and man^s device. 
And the times of this ignorance God winked at ; but now 
commandeth all men everywhere to repent: because he 
hath appointed a day, in the which he will judge the 
world in righteousness by that man whom he hath 
ordained ; whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, 
in that he hath raised him from the dead. And whea they 
heard of the resurrection of the dead, some mocked i and 
others said, We will hear thee again of this matter. So 
Paul departed from among them, Howbeit certain men 
clave unto him, and believed: among the which w; 
Dionysius the Areopagitej and a woman named DamariS| 
and others with them," (Acts sviL 22 — 34.) 

We are inclined to believe that the Athenians meant 
something n)ore serious against Hu Paul on this occasio: 
than merely to gratify their curiosity by hearing what the* 
babbler would say next aa to the mysteries of his religioa 
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No doubt the Athenians were then, and for four centuries 
before, in the days of Demosthenes, as they are to this hour, 
an acute, idle, foppish, frivolous, gossiping, credulous, and 
excitable people ; ever hungering and thirsting after news, 
gratified with anything like another religion, and excited 
with anything a little marvellous or superstitious. When 
he disputed in the market daily with them that met him, 
and preached unto them Jesus and the resurrection, the 
Epicureans might try to put him down by banter, ridi- 
c»le» and contempt ; and the Stoics, a little more tolerant, 
might be still induced to bear with this clever and enthusi- 
astic Jewish pilgrim, in his exposition of such sublime and 
devout mysteries. But by the public authorities St. Paul 
could be looked upon in no other light than that of a dis- 
turber of the public peace, by trying to import a foreign 
religion, and to introduce another demon, to the dishonour 
of all their own national divinities, of which the great bulk 
of the people were so proud and jealous. To them, then, 
holding the power of the commonwealth, and bound to pro- 
tect the interests of both Church and State, St. Paul seemed 
to be a setter forth of strange gods. And they TOOK him 

AND BROUGHT HIM TO THE ARE0PAGUS,^the sovereign 

tribunal at Athens appointed to take cognizance of criminal 
causes. These Areopagites were held to be men of honour 
and trust, and were famous for the justice and impartiality 
of their decrees. They were judges for life. They never 
sat in judgment but in the open air, and that only in the 
night-time, that their minds might be less liable to distrac- 
tion from surrounding objects, and less susceptible of either 
pity or aversion from extraneous motives. We cannot, then, 
bring om'selves to suppose that a court so august, and so 
desirous of purity, consisting of fifty, or, according to others, 
of five hundred judges, would assemble on Mars' hill, "where, 
as Mr. Conybeare says, " the most awful court of judicature 
had sat from time immemorial, to pass sentence on the 
greatest criminals, and to decide the most solemn questions 
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connected witli religion*" We cannot tring ourselves to 
suppose that such a court would meet in such a place ^ and j 
at such a time, merely for idle pomp and pastime. The! 
Athenians generally, and strangers who were there^ certainly] 
spent their time in nothing else but either to tell or to hear 
some new thing. But this is not the way, as we read it, 
that the learned and admired Areopagitea spent their time 
in their solemn assemblies . 

We have already stated that it was hy law held to hs 
high treason at Athens to dishonour their wishes hy setting 
up others in opposition to them* This was the very crime 
for whieh this very court had tried, condemned, and put to 
an ignominious death one of the test men this world 
ever produced- The law was imperative on the point, and 
the practice had been uniform, St. Paul was daily setting 
this law at defiance in the most public places, and in the | 
most decisive and daring manner; and, therefore, in our 
humble opinion, he was apprehended and put on a formal 
trial* If the body of the people had wished to be gratified , 
by a public harangue, the market*plaee or the forum, in 
wliich the people of Athens were wont to meet on general 
occasions interesting to them at any time, would have been ] 
more suitable than- the confined space on the top of Mars' 
hill, which seems to have been so sacred a spot that the 
community might not have access to it, and too circmn- 
scribed to afford accommodation on it, Socrates, as already 
statedj was indicted and condemned in this very court, 
because he had exposed the Pagan idolatry ^^because he did 
not esteem them to be goda whom the Athenians esteemed 
to be gods— and because he introduced new demons con- 
tTixTj to the law of the land. And this seems to us to have 
been the very serious charge against St, Paul, notivith- 
standing that some late very eminent authorities think that 
mere curiosity was the motive of the whole proceeding. 
These writers seem to be drawn towards this opinion from 
the emphatic description given in tlie Acta of the character 
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of the people for novelty, and also from the mocking and 
comrteous manner in which St. Paul was acquitted. But 
this dismissal seems to be similar to that of the Eoman 
governor, who, when St. Paul reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come, trembled; and answered, 
Go thy way for this time : when I have a convenient season 
I will call for thee. Besides, this polite leniency on the 
part of the Athenian Areopagites resulted probably from 
the ingenuity with which St. Paul mollified the charge 
brought against him, and from the ardent and honest 
modesty of his defence — ^bold and independent at the same 
time ; and, above all, it might result from his high-toned 
energy and eloquence, which could not fail to call forth 
sympathy and respect for a wandering missionary, who 
came to Athens alone, to propagate, explain, and defend a 
new and most mysterious religion. More acute than So- 
crates, and aided by the Holy Spirit, St. Paul saw distinctly 
the perilous position in which he stood. He knew that it 
was treason and death to introduce a new demon among 
their false gods, without having sought and obtained the 
authority of that very court at the bar of which he stood 
indicted of this capital offence. But, with remarkable dex- 
terity, he admitted that daily in the market-place he opposed 
the worship of their gods, every one of them, with one 
single exception; and he carefully guarded against the 
second deadly charge of introducing new demons, by de- 
claring that he worshipped one of their own gods, to the 
worship of which one, God in Christ Jesus, he was desirous 
to reduce them all. He argued that he had not tried to 
introduce any new god whatever, but merely to bring them 
to the knowledge of one God, the An^cient of Days. Their 
philosophers taught them to worship eternal matter, but he 
called on them to adore Eternal Mind. The works of 
Homer and of their other poets were the bible of their de- 
monology. But his Bible told him that the one only living 
and true God, the Father Almighty, " made the world and 
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all tlimgs therein, seeing that lie is Lord of heaven an^l 
eartli, and dwelleth not in temples made with hands; 
neither is worshipped with men's hands, as though he I 
needed any thing, seeing he giyeth to all life, and breathy! 
and all things i and hath made of one blood all nations of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth, and hath 
determined the times before appointed, and the bounds of 
their habitation/^ Observe, then, how ingeniouslj- St. Paul 
Steera clear of the rocky point against which he saw the 
danger of being dashed to death. His position required all 
the prudence mortal man could call forth. His words re- 
quired to be exceedingly well chosen. Here, indeed, he . 
needed to be all things to all men that he might gain some, 
A single slip in his expressions might have been fatal to 
him in bringing the enraged citizens of Athens upon him 
as one man. The death of Socrates was before hia eye3i| 
Had he provoked his audience in the least degree by assail- 
ing their gods, humanly speakings the fate of Socrates might 
have been his own. With singular tact he quotes a saying 
of certain of their own poets — Aratus, a native of Cilicia, St, 
Paul's countryman: *' For we are also his offspring/* And 
then he tells them boldly that the new God he was accused | 
of preaching to them was one of their own old gods. He 
tells them that this strange God he was accused of in- 
troducing was a God faniiliax to every one of them, and| 
which had been brought to Athens long before the day of ' 
his arrival at the Pirteus, He tells them that the God he 
daily called on them to worship when he met them in the 
market-place was a God whom they had all worshipped, 
among the crowd of their other gods, from their childhood. 
And he tells them tliat the head and front of his offejice 
was his serving the same God whom they themselves wor- 
shipped* And to prove all this he says : " For as I passed 
by, and beheld your devotions, I found an altar with this 
inBcription, TO the unknown God, Wliom therefore, 
ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you/' And] 
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protably alluding to the Acropolis crowded and crowned 
with temples, to the Parthenonj and the Temple of Theseus, 
and hundreds of temples all around, the first and the finest 
in the world, he told them, in accordance with the g&nits 
loc% that God dwelleth not in temples made with men'a 
hands. Bv tiiis fine tnm of the argument he was enabled 
to heat them with their own weapons, and, like young David 
of old, to cut off Goliath's head with his own sword. And 
there is no wonder that the Areopagites admired in their 
own minds the power, the beauty, and suitable application 
of his allusions. And feeling this, there is little wonder 
that they dismissed him with the words, *'We will hear thee 
again of this matter/' And no wonder, too, that *f certain 
men elave unto him, and believed : among the which was 
Dionysius the Areopagite, and a woman named Damans, 
and others with them," 

When at Athen?*, St. Paul wrote his First Epistle to the 
Thessalonians, When at Athens, he also wrote his Second 
Epistle to the Thessalouians. 
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CHAPTER X. 

13'. FAUL'S SEOOl^D ATOKTQUO HIBSION AHOHG THK aENTILZS CQWnWOWnf 
A3JD CT>NCLTJD1J> AT eOBUTTH, 



There is no indication of any permanent or practical 
effect having resulted from St Paul's noble specimen of 
otatoiy* Some of the audience j when they heard of the 
resurrection of the dead, mocked- To them it was incre- 
dible , and they could not bear bo much as to hear it men- 
tionedj inasmuch as it was contrary to a principle of their 
philosophy, according to which life when once lost was irre- 
vocable. They deified their heroes after their death, but 
they never thought of their being raiaed from the dead, 
ThereforCj they scorned the doctrine of Christ being raised 
from the grave. Others neither complied with what St» Paul 
said^ nor opposed it, but were desirous to take time to 
consider of it. So St, Paul departed from among them, 
Howbeit, certain men clave unto him, and believed : among 
the which was Dionysius the Areopagite, one of the high 
court which sat in judgment on him in Mars* hilL This 
judge and senator becomes his convert. It is said that this 
Dionysius was bred at Athens* He had studied aatrology 
in Egyptj where he noticed the miraculous eclipse at our 
Saviour^a passion ; and returning to Athens, he became a 
senator, disputed with Paul, and was by him converted to 
Chriatianlty, The woman Daraaris is supposed by some 
to have been the wife of Dionysius ; by others, to have 
been a person of quality ; and, by a German writer, the 
suggestion is made that she might be an heieBra^ called, like 
Majry Magdalene, to repentance. But nothing is known 
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of her, or of St, Paul while at Athens after that affair of 
Mars' hill, further than that there seems to have been 
no great harvest gathered in here, in comparison with what 
it was at some other places. The chm*ch planted here 
seems to have been very long in a weak state. At one 
time this Christian community is said to have been entirely 
dispersed, and to have been collected again about A.D. 165. 
In the time of the Antonines, Paganism was almost as flou- 
rishing at Athens as ever. It is remarkable that no Epistle 
seems to have been written by St Paul to the Athenians ; 
and after he thus left this celebrated spot, we do not read 
that he ever returned to Athens. But wherever this Gospel 
of a once crucified but now highly exalted Eedeemer is 
taught, the speech of St. Paul on Mars' hill will be read 
and reverenced. We do not find, however, that St Paul 
was much persecuted at Athens, neither does he appear to 
have been driven away by any tumult of the people, or 
command of the civil authorities. We learn, however, from 
his First Epistle to the Thessalonians (iii. 1), that he waited 
for some time at Athens, till Silas and Timotheus should 
join him ; and by some it is believed that Timotheus did join 
him at Athens before he left for Corinth. Amid these and 
many other finitless conjectures, the fact may be safely 
inferred, that St. Paul found the self-conceited minds of 
the proud Athenian philosophers had rather hardened like 
clay, than softened as the wax by the fire of the Holy 
Spirit he endeavoured to kindle among them. His recep- 
tion having been cold at Athens, and finding that he had 
little prospect of doing much good there, he departed for 
Corinth, leaving the charge of this infant church with 
Dionysius and others who believed* Thus the Apostle 
opened up for himself a better field for missionary enter- 
prise ; namely, a place which Cicero denominates the light 
of all Greece, Totiua Grecue lumen, and which Florus calls 
the ornament of Greece, Grrecue dect/^— the populous 
and trading metropolis of the province of Achaia — a large 
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and splendid city built on a most commanding and com* 
mercial position on an iathmua between two seaSj wbieh 
separates the Peloponnesus from Attica — one of tlie second- 
rate cities of the Boman empire, as established by Julius 
Csesar^ after its destruction at the close of tbe Republic, 
and the aeat of goverBment for the colony — the connecting 
link of communication with Rome and Europe on the weat, 
with Antioch and Alexandria in the eastj and with Ephegug 
and the other churches in Asia, and, above all, the chief 
settlement of the Jews, not only from every comer of Greece, 
finch as Athens, Argosj Bmotia, Eubcea, and the province of 
Achaia, but from all quarters of the world. Moreover, at this 
period there was an unusual number of Jews collected at 
Corinth, " because that Claudius had commanded all Jews to 
depart from Rome '' (Acts xviii, 2], on account, as Suetonius 
hints, of the tumults they raised at the instigation of a certain 
Chrestus/ that is, from the Jewish expectations concerning 
the Messiah, and the events which arose from the death 
and resurrection of ike Christ In every respect, therefore, 
St, Paul had urgent reasons for leaving tlie tame, self- 
satisfied, and secluded retreats of a very learned and philo- 
sophical, lovely, and Itttle provincial town; and setting 
himself down in a place from which the Gospel might 
spread out, like the morning light, over the darkest and 
most distant regions botb of Europe and of Asia. It is 
abundantly evident from the long period of time St. Paul 
spent at Corinthj and from the two long Epistles he wrote 
to tlie church he planted there, that he was quite aware 
how much good might be expected to result from his^J 
missionary labours at that place, ^H 

After these things, therefore, Paul departed from Athens, 
and came to Corinth, But we are not told whether he 
travelled in this journey by the coast road, through Eleusis 
and Megara, or whether he sailed from the Pir^ua to Cen- 
chre^* By sea, with a fair wind he might make the 
voyage in a few hours ; and by land the journey might b« 
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travelled in two days, at a distance of forty or fifty hiiles. 
The city stands in a plain isthmus, but it is surrounded 
with lofty mountains, quite barren. The land journey from 
Athens to Corinth traverses the plain of Athens westward, 
passes the defile amid the barren hills, and enters the plain 
of Corinth. In approaching the city, and under the walls, 
there is a grove of cypress, the burial-ground for the Eng- 
lish of Corinth. And as the traveller entered the gate, the 
market-place opened to view. When St. Paul arrived, 
what a scene of iniquity would open to his sight, and what 
an Augean stable this Christian missionary would have 
before him to purify ! 

The topographical position of Corinth is a remarkable 
feature in the geography of Greece, and the isthmus, on 
the middle of which it stands, about sixty stadia from the 
sea on either side, was one of the main landmarks in the 
history of the country, and often the centre of the most 
important military and commercial enterprises. Pindar 
calls it, therefore, " the bridge of the sea ; " and Xenophon 
speaks of it as " the gate of the Peloponnesus ;" and Cicero 
calls Corinth " the eye of Greece ;" Horace and Ovid call it 
** the city of the two seas." It was emphatically called " the 
prow and the stern of Greece." It is allegorically repre- 
sented in art, like our own Britannia, as a female figure ; 
but Corinthia sits on a rock, between two other figures, 
each of whom bears a rudder, the symbol of navigation and 
trade, whereas Britannia holds the trident. Neptune was 
the god of Corinth, as Minerva was that of Athens. 

From the earliest times Corinth became the entrep6t for 
the goods of Asia and Italy, and at the same time it com- 
manded the traffic by land from north to south. It com- 
manded, by its position, the Ionian and jEgean seas, and 
it was obviously the back of the Peloponnesus. In the 
Persian war, in the Peloponnesian war, in the Theban 
supremacy, when Greece became Roman, when the bar- 
barians poured in from the north, and when the Venetian 
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power was Bupreme in the Levant, ttia position was iorti** 
fled and refortified, retiiilt and repaitei It had two J 
maritime towns, Leclisenm and Cenclircae, as its ports. It 
had a wall aa a fortihed line, with a hundred and fifty] 
towers J from sea to seaj it had an impregnable citadel|l 
called the Aero Corinthua, which rose to a height of two J 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, rising in form:] 
and abruptnessj and from a position like the rock of 
Gibraltar^ or Eren-brighaten ; but with a more extensive 
space of ground on its summit. The surrounding countrj 
being barren and very mountainous, the inhabitants wexe 
not much addicted to agriculture y but, from their local 
position, they possessed singular advantages for commerce i 
the natural consequences of which were wealth, luxuiyj 
and dissipation. 

It need only be mentioned, by way of showing the im- 
portance of this position, that when Pliilip of MacedoUj the 
father of Alexander the Great, wished to acquire the Morea, 
he was told that if he captured the Aero CorinthuSj he would 
at once take the bull by the hornSj and secure the heifer* 
Owing to the great difficulty of weathering the Morea, the 
Bouthem promontory of Greece, raerchandize passed through 
Corinth, from a^a to sea. At one period they had an 



invention for drawing galleys across, from sea to sea, on 
tracks. And an attempt was made to dig a canal tlirough 
the isthmus, which was frustrated l>y the rocky nature of the 
soih On the narrow plain which separated the iEgean 
from the Ionian Sea, and to the north of the citadel, and 
connected with its base, the famous city of Corinth stood, 
on a Bmell table-land of no great elevation. At the edge of 
the lower level, are Cenchrese on the eastern side, about 
seventy stadia distant, and Leclisaum, on the modem gull 
of LepantOj only twelve stadia from the city. There was 
also a smaller port, called Schoenus, where the isthmugj 
was narrowest. In all these cir euros tancea, it is not won* 
deriul tliat Corinth should have existed long before the 
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siege of Troy, when various heroes of Grecian mythology- 
were its kings. When it was founded, and whether by a 
son of Jupiter, or a son of Marathon, or Sisyphus, the son 
of ^olus, it is needless to contend ; but for fifteen hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, this city seems to have 
been the common resort and universal market of the Greeks. 
She had her manufactures of metallurgy, dyeing, and por- 
celain ; and once every two years, thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of strangers, from every comer of the civilized 
world, crowded to the Isthmian games. The city itself 
was adorned with the most magnificent temples, theatres, 
and porticoes, all enriched with beautiful columns ; palaces 
with statues, capitals, and bases, rendering it the pride of 
the inhabitants and the admiration of strangers, and giving 
rise to that order still distinguished in architecture by the 
designation of Corinthian. As the whole state of Corinth 
scarcely exceeded thirty miles in length and breadth, the 
inhabitants cultivated commerce rather than war; but 
they furnished many brave generals to the other Grecian 
states. 

Besides the citadel, built upon a mountain overlooking 
the town, the works of art which principally displayed the 
opulence and taste of the Corinthians, were the grottoes 
raised over the fountain Pyrene, sacred to the Muses, and 
constructed of white marble ; the stadium, built of the same 
materials, and decorated in the most magnificent manner ; 
the temple of Neptune, containing the chariots of that 
fabulous deity, and of Amphitrite, drawn by horses covered 
over with gold, and adorned with ivory hoofs ; the avenue 
which led to this edifice was decorated on one side with the 
statues of those that had been victorious at the Isthmian 
games, and on the other with rows of tall pine-trees. Semi- 
naries abounded, in which philosophy and rhetoric were 
publicly taught by learned professors, and strangers resorted 
to them, from all quarters, to polish off their education. 
Hence the remark of Horace, " Num cutvts homini contingtt 
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adire Cormtkum /'' "It does not fall to the lot of every om 
to visit Corinth." 

Corinth was destroyed "by the Homans under Munimiu8,l 
ill the same year that Carthage fellj about a hundred and 
forty-six years hefore the Christian era. It was plunderedj 
pillagedj and humt, and razed to the ground. It thus 
remained in ruins till Julius Cseear settled a Roman colon 
there, and renewed it from its state of desolation. Whe: 
Paul reached Corinth it was a large, populouSj and profli 
gate cityj and the capital of Acliaia. It was adorned hy 
public buildings, and enriched with nnmerona w^orks of art, 
and a variety of ornamental fountains* Its splendour waa 
almost incredible in that early age ; it was also eminent for 
painting and sculpture. But tlie community were luxurioua, 
and prone to impurity of morals. Strabo informs us^ thai 
in the temple of Venus at Corinth there were more than a 
thousand harlots, the slaves of the temple, who, in honour to 
the goddess, prostituted themselves to all comers, for hire, 
and in consequence of these the city was crowded, and 
became wealthy. (Lib. viii. p. 581.) It is, aecordingly, 
known that lasciviousneas was carried to such a pitch 
Corinth, that the appellation of a Corinthian given to 
woman, imported that she was a prostitute. 

The present state of Corinth exhibits a melancholy 
contrast to the splendour of its eaidy annals. It suffered 
very severely during the Greek revolution, having bee: 
taken and retaken several times, and for a time it scaicel 
had any inhabitants but eoldiers* Even in more peacefi 
times tiie inhabitants are often compelled to take refuge i 
the citadel from the incursions of the corsaiTB, to whoee 
robberies the coasts of Greece are often exposed. Corinth 
contains within its walls no remains of antiquity, excepting 
masses of ruined buildings and broken columns. It con- 
tains about thirteen hundred houses, or rather wretched 
huts, three hundred of wbicli are Turkish, Tlie houses are 
very much scattered, and corn grows on the spaces between 
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them. Bones of men and horses lay scattered among the 
rubbish of fallen houses, attesting the last bloody massacre 
which visited this once prosperous town. The few, about 
five hundred, troops in the Acropolis seemed to be mean, 
dirty-looking lads, and wretchedly clothed. The plain of 
Corinth towards Basilico is well watered by two rivulets, 
well tilled, well planted with olive-yards and vineyards, 
and having many little villages scattered up and down it. 
The little knots of houses, besides being mixed with corn- 
fields between, are surrounded with orchards and gardens 
of oranges, lemons, citrons, and cypress-trees. 

The social condition of Corinth, and its relation to other 
parts of the empire, were very different, as we have said, 
firom those of the city of Athens, which St. Paul had left. 
The latter was a free Greek city, and the former a Roman 
colony. The one was a Greek provincial town, the other 
a busy metropolis of a province. The one enjoyed all the 
dignified seclusion of an ancient university, the other was 
the seat of government and of trade. Athens formerly had 
been greater than Corinth ; but when Paul left that city it 
had only^ the memory of its preeminence, while Corinth 
swarmed with commerce and a crowded population. It 
may well be conceived that in so large a mercantile city, 
so intimately connected with Rome and the west of the 
Mediterranean, with Thessalonica and Ephesus in the 
-^gean, and with Antioch and Alexandria in the east, 
there would be a numerous establishment of Jews, and 
that this would be one of their chief settlements, from the 
opportunities it gave them of traflSc everywhere. As 
Claudius had at this time driven the Jews from Rome, 
because they were incessantly raising tumults at the insti- 
gation of one Chrestics, there was at this particular time 
a greater concourse of Jews than usual. The fact thus 
stated by Suetonius — namely, " the Jews who were in con- 
stant commotion, Chrestus being the mover, he banished 
from Rome," — is a remarkable testimony by the by from 
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a sacred historian to the truth of Christiaiiit j, and to t 
statement of St. Luke. 

Paul now commenced his ministry at Corinth; an^ 
according to his usual practice, he made hia firat appeal 
to the Jews by preaching every Sabbath-day in the syna- 
gogue. And he " found a certain Jew named Aquila, bom 
in Pontus, lately come from Italy, with his wife Priacilla ; 
(because that Claudius had commanded all Jews to depart 
from Rome:) and came unto them. And because he waa 
of the same craft, he abode with them, and wrought : for by 
their occupation they were tentmakers. And he reasoned 
in the synagogue every Sabbath, and persuaded the Jews 
and the Greeks, And when Silas and Timotheus were 
come from Macedonia, Paul was pressed in the spirit, and 
testified to the Jews that Jesus was Christ. And when 
they opposed themselves, and blasphemed, he shook his 
raimentj and said unto them. Your blood be upon your 
own heads ; I am clean : from henceforth I will go unto 
the Gentiles. And he departed thencCj and entered into 
a certain man^s honsej named JnstuSj one that worshipped 
Godj whose house joined hard to the synagogue- And 
Crispus, the chief ruler of the synagogue, believed on the 
Lord with all his house; and many of the Corinthians 
hearing believed, and were baptized. Then spake the 
Lord to Paul in the night by a vision, Be not afraid, but^H 
speak, and hold not thy peace t for I am with thee, andH 
no man shall set on thee to hurt thee : for I have much 
people in this city. And he continued there a year and 
six months, teaching the word of God among them. And 
when Gallio was the deputy of Achaia, the Jews made 
insurrection with one accord against Paul, and brought 
him to the judgment seat, saying, This fellow persuadeth 
men to worship God contrary to the law. And when Paul 
was now about to open his mouth, Gallio said unto the 
Jews, If it were a matter of wrong or wicked lewdness, 
ye Jews, reason would that I should bear with you : but if 
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it be a question of words and names, and of your law, look 
ye to it; for I will be no judge of such matters. And he 
drave them from the judgment-seat. Then all the Greeks 
took Sosthenes, the chief ruler of the synagogue, and beat 
him before the judgment-seat. And Gallio cared for none 
of those things." (Acts xviii. 2 — 17.) 

Thus we see that St. Paul, on his arrival at Corinth, 
found Aquila and his wife Priscilla, who had been settled 
for some time at Corinth, and who were carrying on the 
business of tentmaking or upholsterers. They made tents 
for the use of the soldiers and shepherds, and for the 
inhabitants generally, of cloth, of leather, or of skins, as 
the outer covering of the tabernacle. We have already 
seen that it was the custom of the Jews to bring up their 
children to some trade, independent of their learning or 
property. We have seen that St. Paul in his youth was 
taught to make tents, on the principle expressed in the 
common maxim of the Jews of old : " He that teaches not 
his son a trade, is as if he taught his son to be a thief." 
Acting thus, therefore, on another common maxim of that 
people, " That he that has a trade in hand is a vineyard 
that is fenced," St. Paul did not by disuse lose the art. 
And here we find him working at his calling that he might 
get bread by the sweat of his brow, and be a burden to no 
one. No man certainly was better entitled to a main- 
tenance from the churches he had planted, and from the 
people he addressed ; but this Apostle was humble, and 
industrious, and independent. Above all, he was careful 
to recommend his ministry, that the gospel of Christ might 
not become burdensome, by maintaining himself with his 
own labour. 

We are here told that St. Paul took up his residence 
with Aquila and Priscilla, and that they were natives of 
Pontus, a province of Western Asia, on the shores of the 
Black Sea. They were Jews, and probably of the disper- 
sion, who had lately come from Italy because of the late 
edict of Claudius Caesar, already mentioned, by which all 
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Jews were banished from Rome. Peter addresses his first 
Epistle General to the strangers scattered throughout 
Poutus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, and 
probablj these individuals were of the number of those 
who had receiyed and read this epistle* \Ye iind here 
that they had been driven from Rome, and we findj again, 
that they had gone back to Jiome, and that St. Paul com- 
mended them to " greet Priacilla and Aquila, my helpers 
in CliTist Jesus.'* We find again that they accompanied 
the Apostle to Ephesus, (Acts xviii* 18.) Again we find 
them at Philippi, where St. Paul wrote his First Epistle 
to the Corinthians j saluting the people of that Churchp 
(] Cor. xvi. 19.) Again the Apostle mentions them once 
raorSj recommending them to the salutations of Timothy* 
(2Tim, iv, 190 

And Paid " reasoned in the synagogue every sabbath, and 
persuaded the Jews and Greeks. " Thus the Apostle every 
sabbath -day disputed argumentatively with thera ; drew 
them with the cords of a man : and he persuaded them^ 
prevailed on themj and brought them over to his own 
opinions, — that is, to believe in Jesus, dead, buried, risen, 
and ascended up on high. He testified to the Jew^s as 
a faithful saying and worthy of all acceptationj that Jesus 
is the Christ. But these Jews here, as everywhere else, 
persisting in their contradiction to the gospel, opposing 
themselves, and blaspheming, St. Paul declared himself 
discharged fin^m them, and left them once more, to perish 
in their unbelief. And as Pilate had washed his hands, to 
signify the devolving of the guilt of Christ's blood fi'om off ^^ 
himself upon the Jews ; as before he shook the dust off his^H 
feet here ; St. Paul '' shook his raiment, and said unto them, ■ 
Your blood be upon your own heads ; I am clean : from 
henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles/* Like a faithfiil 
watchman he had given them warning, and thereby he 
had delivered his soul. ** From henceforth I will go unto 
the Gentiles— to the highways and the hedges. I would 
(imve gathered the JewSj and would have healed them ; but 
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they would not. Therefore the fell and diminishing of the 
Jews shall be the riches of the Gentiles." Departing there- 
fore out of the synagogue, St. Paul " entered into a certain 
man^s house, named Justus, one that worshipped God, 
whose house joined hard to the synagogue." It would 
appear that he went into this house, not to lodge, but to 
preach, for he seems still to, have lived with Aquila and 
Priscilla. Justus was a Gentile, but not an idolater ; acct" 
dentally, in all probability, the house happened to be next 
door to the Jewish synagogue. Crispus, an eminent and 
learned Jew, and the chief ruler of the synagogue, believed 
on the Lord Jesus Christ with all his house. So says 
St. Luke in the Acts of the Apostles ; but St. Paul himself 
says (Kom. xvi. 6), " Salute my well-beloved Epenetus, 
who is the first-fruits of Achaia unto Christ." The same 
expression is also used by St. Paul (1 Cor. xvi. 15) of the 
household of Stephanas. Thus Epenetus and Stephanas 
may have been members of the same household. In his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians (i. 14) St. Paul says, " I 
thank God that I baptized none of you, but Crispus and 
Gtiius.^' And again in Komans (xvi. 23), St. Paul mentions 
this same " Gains, mine host.^* Nay, we are told that 
many of the Corinthians, hearing, believed, and were bap- 
tized. It appears from 1 Cor. i. 26, " that not many wise 
men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, 
were called," but some persons who were of an ill cha- 
racter, heard, believed, and were baptized. 

It appears from St. Paul's Second Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians, that at this time he began to be hard pressed 
with diflSculties. In these pressing trials he asks that the 
Thessalonians would pray for him, that the word of the 
Lord might have free course and be glorified, and that he 
might be delivered from unreasonable and wicked men : for 
all men have not faith. When he was in this state of 
doubt and depression, " then spake the Lord to Paul in 
the night by a vision. Be not afraid, but speak, and hold 
not thy peace : for I am with thee, and no man shall set oti. 

s 2 
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thee to hurt thee : for I haye much people in this city/' 
When communing with his heart in his own bedj Christ 
thus appears very seasonably nnto him, and ** in the multi- 
tude of his thoughts within him," deliglited his soul with 
divine couaolations. Ha renewed his coni miss ion and 
charge to preach the GospeL " Thon art pleading the cause 
of heavenj do it boldly : be not afraid of the Jews, for they 
have no power against thee hut what ia given them from 
above. Be not afraid of their words, nor dismayed at 
their looks, but speak, and hold not thy peace — cry, and 
spare not — and use all liberty of spirit that becometh an 
ambassador of Christ, Be not afraid, for I am with thee ; 
to animate thee, to put life and spirit into thee, to protect 
thee, to bear thee out, and to deliver tliee from all thy 
fears. No man shall set on thee to hurt, their wrath 
shall praise God, and the remainder of tlieir wrath shall 
God restrain, for I am with thee/' He gave him a prospect 
of successes; ^^for thou shalt have many people in this 
city.'* " Many here shall be effectually called by thy 
ministry, in whom thou shalt see of the travail of thy souL 
The Lord knoweth tliera that are his, yea, and them that 
shall be his. I have them, altliough they know me not. 
Though jet they are led captive by Satan at his will, my 
Father has given them me to be a seed to serve me. I have 
them written in the Book of Life, and of all them that were 
given me I will lose none. Corinth maybe a very profane 
city, wicked and full of unclcanness, yet in this heap that 
seems to be all chaff, there is wheat ; in this ore that 
seems to be all dross, there is gold," From this moment 
the faith of St, Paul failed him no more; he hesitated 
no more ; he received strength in God, and lie soon saw 
the pleasure of tlie Lord prospering in his hands. He 
continued at Corinth a year and six months; and thus 
enconragedj he brought in many of those that were without. 
Christ's people at Corinth were not enclosed at one cast of 
St* Paul's net : they were called in by degrees, some by one 
sermon and some by another, some in one month and some 
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in another. He not only brought them in, but he builded 
those up that were within. He taught the word of God to 
those that were converted, for no sooner was the good 
seed sown, than the enemy came and sowed tares. False 
apostles, and deceitful workers, and Judaizing preachers, 
under the colour of the Christian name, undermined the 
very foundations of Christianity. 

Thus we read, that " when Gallio was deputy of Achaia, 
the Jews made insurrection with one accord against Paul, 
and brought him to the judgment- seat, saying, This fellow 
persuadeth men to worship God contrary to the law. And 
when Paul was now about to open his mouth, Gallio said 
unto the Jews, If it were a matter of wrong or wicked lewd- 
ness, O ye Jews, reason would that I should bear with you; 
but if it be a question of words and names, and of your law, 
look ye to it ; for I will be no judge of such matters. And he 
drave them from the judgment-seat. Then all the Greeks 
took Sosthenes, the chief ruler of the synagogue, and beat 
him before the judgment-seat. And Gallio cared for none 
of those things." 

This tumult at Corinth may be considered as an indica- 
tion that the time of St. Paul's departure from Corinth 
was approaching. The truth of the historical maxim, 
that persecution is the seed of the Church, was often 
verified in the personal assaults made by the inhabitants of 
the several places the Apostle visited from time to time. 
But in this instance no harm was done to St. Paul, and no 
obstruction was raised to the furtherance of the Gospel. 
This Gallio was the elder brother to the famous Seneca. 
When a young man he was known by the name of Anacus 
Novatus, but he assumed the name mentioned when he was 
adopted into the family of Junius Gallio, the rhetorician. 
In this tumult Gallio manifests the most determined in- 
difference, and an evident desire that the missionary should 
suffer, no harm from him. And this seems to have been 
the general character of the man. He was distinguished 
above most men of his period for great ingenuity, and 
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probity, and benevolence. Above all, be was preeTninent 
as being blessed with a wonderful command of bis temper* 
He bad so mild and amiable a dispositiotij and was so 
universally beloved, that he was called ^* the sweet Gallio/' 
His brother, tlie pbilosopber, dedicated to him his tieatlse 
on Anger, and no body better deserved the compliment, 
considering the prudence with which he coi] ducted himself 
in tbis instance. With all his affection of disposition he 
had more firmness than Pilate in resisting the clamour of 
the Jews, and n^ore integrity than either Felix or Festns, 
in doing justice to the accused, Mr, Conybeare justly 
remarks here, that the appointed time of St* Panra visit 
to Home was not yet come, and he did not require to save 
himself by making his appeal to Csesar, since the continu- 
ance of his missionary labours was secured by the mild 
and impartial character of the judge. So far, therefore, 
Gallio was riglit. But when the rabble proceeded to seize 
Sosthenea, the chief ruler of the synagogue, and beat him 
before Ids tribunal without trial or proof of guilt, he 
certainly ought to have protected an unoffending man 
from their violence* In this instance their conduct was 
censurable. But Gallio, with characteristic indifference, 
cared for none of these things. This matter, therefore, 
ended in the rage and disappointment of his accusers, in 
the entire satisfaction of the Corinthians, and in the lilierty, 
honour, and safety of St. Paul, Thus it is that the result 
of this attack presents to our view a suitable commentary 
on the words spoken to St, Paul by a vision in the night 
at Corinth: "Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy 
peace t for I am with thee, and no man shall set on thee to 
hurt thee : for T have much people in this place/* 

When at Corinth St, Paul wrote his Epistle to the 
Romans, and sent it by Phoebe, servant to the Chnrch at 
Cenchrea* 

^, By many eminent writers it is believed that St. Paul 
rote when at Corinth his Epistle to the Gralatians. 
others it is said to have been written from Rome, 
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While Paul was at Corinth he wrote his First Epistle to 
the Thessalonians, for the purpose of further strengthening 
their faith and admonishing them as to their faults. To 
give his communication greater authority, he joined the 
names of Silas and Timothy, who had both been his helpers 
in their conversion. He sent a messenger with this Epistle 
to Thessalonica, and meanwhile the three faithful mis- 
sionaries united their utmost efforts to convert the Gen- 
tiles, and to convince the Jews at Corinth that Jesus was 
the Messiah. In course of time the messengers who had 
been despatched with the epistle to Thessalonica returned, 
and brought with him the news that the Church there 
expected every day that the world would come to an end, 
and that there were still busybodies in that Church, who 
were leading a life of idleness under the cloak of religion. 
Under these circumstances he wrote a second letter to the 
Thessalonians, in which he allays their fears as to the 
immediate second coming of the Messiah; asks their 
prayers, that for the Gospel's sake he may be delivered 
from the ungodly men that were persecuting him at Corinth, 
and sharply rebukes the drones of their Church, who were 
living on other men's labours ; and he reminds them of the 
precept which they had received from him, " that if a man 
would not work, neither should he eat." And he adds, " If 
any man obey not our word by this Epistle, note that man, 
and have no company with him, that he may be ashamed." 
It would appear from 1 Cor. xi. 17 — 22, and xiv. 34, 35, 
that at Corinth, on this occasion, we find the first mention 
of a Church as implying a public edifice for the special 
celebration of Divine worship. 

On leaving Corinth, Paul (some commentators say 
Aquila) had his head shorn in Cenchrea, for he had a 
vow. Josephus explains what this was. " It is customary," 
he says, " for those who have been afflicted with any dis- 
temper, or have laboured under any other difficulties, to 
make avow, that for thirty days before they offer sacrifices, 
they will abstain from wine, and will at the expiration 
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shave the head." In the Book of Numbers we have tlie 
following particulars, '* He (the Nazarite) shall separate 
himself from wine and strong drink^ and shall diink no 
vinegar of wine, or vinegar of strong drink, neither shall he 
drink any liquor of gi^apes, nor eat moist grapes, or dried. 
All the days of the vow of his separation there sliall no 
razor come upon his head : until the days be fulfilled 
in the which he separateth himself unto the Lord he shall 
be holy, and shall let the locks of the hair of his head grow. 
All the days that he separateth himself im to the Lord he shall 
eome at no dead body^ And this is the law of the Nazarite, 
when the days of his separation are fulfil led : he shall be 
brought unto the door of the tabemaele of the congregation : 
and he shall offer his offering unto the Lord, one he-lamb 
of the first year without blemish for a bumt-offering, and 
one ewedamb of the first year without blemish for a sin- 
cfferiug, and one ram without blemish for peace-offerings. 
And the Nazarite shall shave the liead of his separation at 
the door of the tabemaele of the congregation^ and shall take 
the hair of the head of his separationj and shall put it in the 
fire which is under the sacritice of the peace-offerings/' 
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CHAPTEK XI. 

ST. Paul's journet from Europe bt bphesus to Jerusalem, and his 

PROSECUTIONS THERE, AND COMMITMENT AS A PRISONER TO CJSSABEA. 

But now the Feast of the Tabernacles of the Jews was 
approaching, and Paul was expressly commanded by 
revelation to keep the festival at Jerusalem ; he therefore 
bade adieu to the brethren at Corinth, to embark for Syria, 
at Cenchrea, the eastern port. Timothy and Sylvanus, 
Aquila and Priscilla, set sail with him. These seem to 
have been his companions for a part of the voyage, but 
Titus went up with him to Jerusalem itself, as we learn 
from the Epistle to the Galatians (ii. 1). Paul and his 
company sailed across the iEgean Sea, among the islands 
of the Greek Archipelago, from Corinth, the capital of the 
flourishing province of Achaia, to that of a peaceful pro- 
vince of Western Asia, and the two great mercantile cities 
on the opposite sides of the sea. Cicero tells us that on 
this passage he spent about a fortnight, a day more or less. 
The writer of this crossed the .ffigean Sea through among 
the islands of the Greek Archipelago, in about one-third of 
the time : but this was with the aid of steam, a power 
totally unknown in the days of St. Paul and Cicero. The 
vessel being bound for Syria, only touched at the port of 
Ephesus. Aquila and Priscilla remained there, while Paul 
proceeded. But, even during the short interval of his stay, 
Paul visited his fellow-countrymen, and held a discussion 
with them in the synagogue. He was urged to remain, 
but being anxious to attend the approaching festival at 
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Jeniaalenij lie was obliged to proceed to Sjrria with the 
ship ; but he promised to returnj if God willed* " And he 
sailed from Ephesus* And when he had landed at Caisarea, 
and gone up, and saluted the church, he went down to 
Anrioch. And after he tad spent some time there, he 
departed, and went over all the country of Galatia and 
Phrygia in order, sti*engtbening all the diaeiples. And it 
came to pass, that, while Apollos was at Corinth, Paul 
having passed through the upper coasts came to Epiiesus," 
When Paul visited Ephcsus, it was the capital not onljr 
of Tonia^ but of the entire province of Asiaj and bore the 
honourable title of the first and greatest metropolis of that 
country- It is said to have been founded by the Amazons^ 
and in later ages it was inhabited by the Carians, and 
afters ards taken possession of by the laniaos under An- 
drochns- It lay on the river Caysterj not far from tlie coast 
of the Icarian sea, between Smyrna and Miletus. In the 
level valley of this river Cayster, there is a meadow cele- 
brated in the poems of Homer, in which there is found the 
earliest occurrence of the word **Asia." From this it 
began to be applied as a generic appellation to all the 
regions beyond it, and wider and wider, till it has compre- 
hended in its grasp the whole Eastern quarter of the world. 
In this early cradle of the Asiatic name, Ephesus was built, 
on some hills near the sea. It was called one of the eyes 
of Asia, Smyrna being the other, both looking forth as if I 
from the projecting forehead of the peninsula. The inha- 
bitants of Ephesus were generally Greeks, with all their 
natural genius and fine taste. Ephesus thus held no con- 
temptible position in letter®. In sculpture it rivalled, and 
in painting it excelled Athens. At this time the Jews 
were found settled in the city in no inconsiderable number. 
The classic celebrity of this city is chiefly owing to itff I 
famous templcj and the goddess in whose honour it waa 
built, namely, Diana of the Ephesians. It was one of the 
seven wonders of the world, and it took two hundred and 
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twenty years to complete it. Pliny says it was 425 feet 
in length, 220 broad, and supported by 127 columns, each 
of which had been contributed by some prince, and was 
60 feet high, and richly carved. The temple was built of 
cedar, cypress, white marble, and even gold, with which it 
gleamed like a meteor to the gaze of the approaching ma- 
riner. The altar was the work of Praxiteles, the famous 
sculptor. Scopas chiselled one of the columns. Apelles 
contributed a splendid picture of Alexander the Great. 
Costly and magnificent ofierings of various kinds were 
made to the goddess, and treasured in the temple. The 
fame of the temple, the goddess, and of the city itself, was 
spread not only through Asia but the world. This celebrity 
was enhanced and diffused the more readily, because sacred 
games were practised there, which called competitors and 
spectators from every country. The goddess herself is said 
to have fallen from heaven. She was very rude, and little 
more than a head with a shapeless trunk, supported by a 
staff on each side. It seems to have been more like a 
mummy than a statue. Xenophon says that it was of 
gold, others that it was of ebony, or of the wood of the 
vine, and that it was so old that it survived seven restora- 
tions of the temple. The magnificence of the interior of 
the temple was equal to that of the exterior. The roof 
was supported by columns of green jasper. Here and there 
were statues from the chisel of the most eminent sculptors, 
and some of these were of pure gold. Against the walls 
of the temple hung some of the finest paintings in the 
world; one of which, representing Alexander the Great 
grasping a thunderbolt, from the hand of Apelles, was 
purchased at the cost of twenty talents of gold, equal to 
seven thousand pounds. In front of the temple, along a 
broad paved street leading southward, was the forum, a 
square open area surrounded with columns. Here was the 
grand theatre, capable of containing fifty thousand spectators. 
Not far from it, in another broad paved street, leading to the 
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eastj was the circuSj in which the Ephesiana witnessed the 
foot-races, and wrestlings and pugilistic combat &, to which 
St. Patd often alludes- Here, too, the wild heasts, which 
were kept in the vaults beneath, fought for the amusement 
of the people, and into these condemned malefactors were 
thrown naked, to be torn to pieces, as a spectacle to the 
world. To this circumstance he also alludes ractaplioricallj, 
when he says, " I hare fought with beasts at Epliesus," 

Such was Ephesua at the time of Paul's visit, the metro- 
polis of Ionia, the great emporium of Asia Minor, and 
a splendid and opulent citj of enormous extent and popn- 
lation* But what is it now ? It still contains the mortal 
remains of St, ilohn, the beloved disciple of Jesus, sleeping 
in the dust, in the blessed hope of a glorious resurrection. 
A grotto sunk in Mount Prion is still pointed out as the 
grave of the Seven Sleepers, and a watch-tower on the hills is 
still said to have been St, Paul's prison ; and Ephesus still 
disputes with Jerusalem the honour of possessing the tomb^i 
even of the Virgin Mary. But now it is an utter desolation^^f 
So completely has the candlestick been removed out of its^^ 
place that not a living soul resides within the walls. The 
beasts of the field and the birds of the air haunt the spot 
where living millions rent the skies with then* acclamationa^ 
** Great is Diana of the Epliesians ! " 

It is mth feelings of no common interest that the eye 
the Christian voyager catches the first sight of the ruins 
Ephesus. The city stood on the south of a plain about five 
miles long and three miles broad. The precipitous mountains 
of Gallesius on the north, of Pactyes on the eaatj and of 
Corcssus on tlie soatli^ hem in the plain, excepting where it 
is washed by the sea. On the south side of the plain, the 
circular hill of Prion, famous for its quarries of beautiful 
marble, is conspicuouSj and also to the east a little mount 
on which the modern and miserable village of Ayasalucli 
stands. The Cayster flows across the plain from the north- 
east to the south-western comer. As seen or entered irom 
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the sea, at the broad mouth of the river is the port, once 
much frequented, but now entirely deserted. On the oppo- 
site side of the river is a lake, or rather two lakes, the one 
opening into the other. 

As the modern traveller advances to Ephesus, the large 
mosque, supposed by some to be the church of St. John, 
first attracts the attention amid the ruins and desolation. 
The voyager is brought at once to a stand-still when he 
meditates on the change which two thousand years have 
brought about. In the days of St. Paul, and for some 
centuries after, the temples of the Messiah dignified the 
scene, and the cross glittered in bright gold to the clear 
cloudless sky and burning sun. But time passed on, and 
civilization and Christianity fled to the far west. The 
Christian churches were overthrown, to make way for the 
mosques of Mahomet. The keble was substituted for the 
altar. The cross was removed from the dome, and the 
crescent gleams in its stead. Dark devastation, cruel ty- 
ranny, and cold lifeless superstition, have degraded and 
destroyed the people ; and in two thousand years all has 
become a panorama of silent ruins. At this day, a weary 
waste of heaps and heaps of stones, far and wide, with 
empty mud cottages, are all the remains of this proud and 
populous city of the Ephesians. The clang of arms — 
the sounds of martial music — the scream of the victims 
when torn to pieces by the hungry hyaena — the roar of 
the Bengal tiger when angry, for his prey — the loud bursts 
of applause from the people — the busy hum of the noisy 
city — the rapturous plaudits in the theatre — the din of 
the forum — and the swelling stream of voices from the 
market-place, have long, long ago rolled away into the far 
past, and gone by ; and Silence personified now sits on 
the still and peaceful grave of Ephesus ! " Thy riches and 
thy fairs, thy merchandise, thy mariners and thy prelates, 
thy calkers, and the occupiers of thy merchandise, and all 
thy men of war are fallen." The solitary pilgrim calls 
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aloud J Where is the temple of Dianas and the silver st 
made by the crafty DemetiiiiSj which was said to liaTe falle 
down from heaven "f — a sound rises from the rocks in reply, 
but it is that of the echoes, which say, Where are they ? 
Nothing moves but the mazy Cayster, the waters of which 
rtm under the seven arches of the bridge even to this day, 
changeless still — clear and rapid as ever ; further up, the 
stone embankments, which seem to have been erected for 
the purpose of confining the river at several places, are still 
visible. The whole beach looks to the eye a foul unwhole- 
some fen. The silence is broken by the cry of the eagle 
rising from the stupendous precipices on the sides of yonder 
mountain^ It is broken again by the howl of the herd of 
jackals, bursting from those jungles in the level hollows 
at the base of the hill. The rattling voice of the stork 
gives out a strange sound : and plenty of them are seen 
seated on many a ruin, hovering over many a broken 
column, and setting their nests high up in the clefts of the 
ruined wall. The eye is turned to the boundless expanse 
of the Great Sea, over which the Apostle of the Gentiles 
sailed to Ephesus. The proud waves swell and fall, and 
swell and fall again and again, as far as the sight can 
reach, but not one bark now floats on this vast wilderness 
of waters. No ship filled with corn from Alexandria now 
reaches this deserted shore, No raariner steers from Corinth, 
bringing another ambassador of Christ to publish the glad 
tidings of salvation. No Pompeys, no CsesarSj no poets, 
no philosophers pass from Rome, to loll away their days i^^ 
loitering hixury on these burning coasts. ^H 

A few Greek peasants, apparently in extreme wretched- 
ness, are seen creeping about the vaults there, and a few 
Turks, represent the entire population of this city once so 
famous. Its streets, formerly crowded, are now ploughed 
over by the Ottoman serfs. Its squares, once so grand 
and gay J are now pastured by a few goats. Its houses, 
once so hospitable and elegant, are now the haunts of 
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pents, and the dens of wild beasts. Jackals, foxes, serpents, 
and storks, are now the tenants of this solitary scene. 
Down the extensive marsh there are some fishing wears, 
and a bar of sand where the river enters the ocean. The 
solitary visitor seeks for the harbour, and longs to see the 
beach where St. Paul prayed and parted from his Ephesian 
converts, who sorrowed most of all because they would see 
his face no more ; but it is impossible to identify the locality, 
or even anything like it. The harbour is just another solitary 
ruin — the sea itself has fled from it, and deserted its old and 
steady companion. Next, the visitor turns his mind once 
more to the site of the famous temple of Diana. But it was 
burnt the very day Alexander the Great was bom. Ero- 
stratus fired it on purpose, and being put to the torture, that 
he might be forced to divulge his motive for committing so 
infamous an action, he confessed that it was with the view 
of handing himself down to posterity, that he might im- 
mortalize his name as the destroyer of so noble a structure. 
The very site of this stupendous edifice cannot now be pro- 
perly determined. All its ruins are mingled in the con- 
fusion, buried in the rubbish, or swallowed up by earth- 
quakes. A sibylline oracle foretold, that the earth would 
tremble and open, and that the whole temple would be 
swallowed entirely in the abyss. And really present ap- 
pearances seemed to justify the belief, that some such over- 
whelming catastrophe had exactly fulfilled this prediction. 
The extensive ruins at the head are supposed by some 
travellers to have marked the site, but like the rest of the 
mouldings, arches, fallen walls, broken porticoes, and pro- 
strate pillars, they merely show how insignificant the remains 
of earthly glory may come to be in a very few years. Thus 
has the secret providence of God disposed afiairs too mys- 
terious for man to search into, that the corpses of the three 
great religions of this world lie buried here in the same 
grave, without a stone being left to tell that any one of 
them ever existed. Not a vestige remains of the heathen 
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worsliip, or of the statue of Diana, or of the chtirch in which 
she was so vociferously adored* The cross of Christ and 
him crucified, which was preached here hy the apostle of 
the Gentiles, is proclaimed here now no longer j and, 
low as either of the other two religions, the worship of 
Mahomet in this place has almost ceased to exist, and the 
minaret of the Mussulman, the em hie m of the last triumph, 
13 now sinking fast amidst the sun*oundiag devastation of 
the present war. Upon the whole, the scene around 
Ephesus presents a solemn and forlorn sight, awaking 
nothing liut the deepest sensations of melancholy, and 
reminding us how the Ephesians of old left their first loye, 
and returned not to their first work : therefore their candle- 
stick has heen removed out of its place, and the gorgeous 
city and temple have been swept with the besom of de- 
struction- 

This description of these ruins teaches us all a great lesson. 
The silence and solitude which pervade this interesting 
locality speak with a trumpet tongue to the lieart. Every 
pillar and pedestal sounds louder to the conscience than 
the noise of the ten thousand people headed by Demetrius, 
calling out for the space of two hours, ** Great is Diana of 
the Ephesians I " Every fallen temple, and mined amphi- 
theatre, talks with the experience of two thousand years, 
and tells us one and all, that here we have no continuing 
city, for we are pilgrims and sojourners as all our fathers 
were, and there is none abiding* Let uSj therefore, look for 
a eity whose builder and maker ia God. Speaking for 
ourselves w^e can safely say, that while memory lasts, and 
pious thoughts impress, we shall never forget the influence 
which the sight of this place made upon our heart : often 
still does it rise up, in its white ruins, to our imagination in 
our day-di"eams, and sometimes even in the night time its 
glittering fragments are presented to the eye, shut as it 
may be in sound repose. 

Paul visited Ephesus twice; the first time he merely 
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touched at it on liis way to Jerusalem, and again, 
perhaps, about the year A.D. 52, he returned and re- 
mained : — 

" Finding certain disciples, he said unto them, Have ye 
received the Holy Ghost since ye believed ? And they said 
unto him, We have not so much as heard whether there be 
any Holy Ghost. And he said unto them. Unto what then 
were ye baptized ? And they said, Unto John^s baptism. 
Then said Paul, John verily baptized with the baptism of 
repentance, saying unto the people, that they should believe 
on him which should come after him, that is, on Christ 
Jesus. When they heard this, they were baptized in the 
name of the Lord Jesus. And when Paul had laid his 
hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came on them; and 
they spake with tongues, and prophesied. And all the 
men were about twelve. And he went into the synagogue, 
and spake boldly for the space of three months, disputing 
and persuading the things concerning the kingdom of God. 
But when divers were hardened, and believed not, but 
spake evil of that way before the multitude, he departed 
from them, and separated the disciples, disputing daily in 
the school of one Tyrannus. And this continued by the 
space of two years ; so that all they which dwelt in Asia 
heard the word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews and Greeks. 
And God wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul : ' 
so that from his body were brought unto the sick hand- 
kerchiefs or aprons, and the diseases departed from them, 
and the evil spirits went out of them. Then certain of the 
vagabond Jews, exorcists, took upon them to call over 
them which had evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus, 
saying. We adjure you by Jesus whom Paul preacheth. 
And there were seven sons of one Sceva, a Jew, and chief 
of the priests, which did so. And the evil spirit answered 
and said, Jesus I know, and Paul I know ; but who are 
ye ? And the man in whom the evil spirit was leaped on 
them, and overcame them, and prevailed against them, so 
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that they fled out of that house naked and wounded* And 
this was known to all the Jews and Greeks also dwelling 
at Eplicsus ; and fear fell on them all, and the name of the 
Lord Jesus was magnified. And many that believed camej 
and confess edj and shewed their deeds. Many of them 
also which used cxnnons arts brought their books together, 
and bnrned them before all men: and they counted the 
price of them, and found it fifty thousand pieces of silver. 
So mightily grew the word of God and prevailei After 
these things were ended, Paul purposed in the spiritj when 
he had passed through Macedonia and Achaia, to go to 
Jerusalemj saying, After I have been there, I must also 
Bee Rome, So he sent into Macedonia two of them that 
ministered unto him, Timotheus and Erastns ; but he him- 
Belf stayed in Asia for a season. And the same time there 
arose no Bmall stir about that way. For a certain man 
named Demetrius, a silversmith, which made silver shrines 
for Diana, brought no small gain unto the craftsmen j 
whom he called together with the workmen of like occu- 
pation, and said, Sirs^ ye know that by this craft we have 
our wealth. Moreover yc see and hear, that not alone at 
Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia, this Paid hath 
persuaded and turned away much people, saying that they 
be no gods, which are made with hands : so that not only 
this our craft is in danger to be set at nought; but also 
that the temple of the great goddess Diana should be 
despised, and her magnificence should be destroyed, 
whom all Asia and the world worshippeth. And when 
they heard these saying's, they were fuU of wrath^ 
and cried out, saying, Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians. And the whole city was filled with confusion : and 
having caught Gains and Aristarchus, men of Macedonia, 
Paulas companions in travel, they rushed with one accord 
into the theatre. And when Paul would have entered in 
imto the peoplejthe disciples suffered him not. And certain 
of the chief of Asia, wldch were his firiends, sent unto him, 
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desiring him that he would not adventure himself into the 
theatre. Some therefore cried one thing, and some another : 
for the assembly was confused ; and the more part knew 
not wherefore they were come together. And they drew 
Alexander out of the multitude, the Jews putting him for- 
ward. And Alexander beckoned with the hand, and would 
have made his defence unto the people. But when they 
knew that he was a Jew, all with one voice, about the 
space of two hours cried out, Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians. And when the townclerk had appeased the people, 
he said. Ye men of Ephesus, what man is there that know- 
eth not how that the city of the Ephesians is a worshipper 
of the great goddess Diana, and of the image which fell 
down from Jupiter ? Seeing then that these things cannot 
be spoken against, ye ought to be quiet, and to do nothing 
rashly. For ye have brought hither these men, which are 
neither robbers of churches, nor yet blasphemers of your 
goddess. Wherefore, if Demetrius, and the craftsmen 
which are with him, have a matter against any man, the 
law is open, and there are deputies : let them implead one 
another. But if ye enquire any thing concerning other 
matters, it shall be determined in a lawful assembly. For 
we are in danger to be called in question for this day's 
uproar, there being no cause whereby we may give an 
. account of this concourse. And when he had thus spoken, 
he dismissed the assembly. 

" And after the uproar was ceased, Paul called unto him 
the disciples, and embraced them, and departed for to go into 
Macedonia. And when he had gone over those parts, and 
had given them much exhortation, he came into Greece, 
and there abode three months. And when the Jews laid 
wait for him, as he was about to sail into Syria, he pur- 
posed to return through Macedonia. And -there accom- 
panied him into Asia, Sopater of Berea; and of the 
Thessalonians, Aristarchus and Secundus; and Gains of 
Derbe, and Timotheus ; and of Asia, Tychicus and Tro- 
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phimus. These going before, tarried for us at Troas. 
And we sailed away from Philippi after the days of 
unleavened bread, and came unto them to Troas in five 
days; where we abode seven days. And upon the first 
day of the week, when the disciples came together to break 
bread, Paul preached unto them, ready to depart on the 
morrow ; and continued his speech until midnight. And 
there were many lights in the upper chamber, where they 
were gathered together. And there sat .in a window a 
certain young man named Eutychus, being fallen into a 
deep sleep : and as Paul was long preaching, he sunk 
down with sleep, and fell down from the third loft, and was 
taken up dead. And Paul went down, and fell on him, 
and embracing him said. Trouble not yourselves ; for his 
life is in him. When he therefore was come up again, and 
had broken bread, and eaten, and talked a long while, even 
till break of day, so he departed. And they brought the 
young man alive, and were not a little comforted. And we 
went before to ship, and sailed unto Assos, there intending 
to take in Paul : for so had he appointed, minding himself 
to go afoot. And when he met with us at Assos, we took 
him in, and came to Mitylene." 

Mitylene is a place of no great importance; and, 
consequently, nothing is recorded of the proceedings of 
Paul in this locality. It is the capital of the island of 
Lesbos in the jEgean sea, about seven miles from the 
opposite point of Asia Minor on the main land of Troas, 
standing at the mouth of the Adramyttic gulf, and 
deriving its name from one of its kings, who reigned 
before the Deucalion flood. The city stood half way down 
the eastern side of the island, and was situated on a neck 
of land running eastward, and on each side of the peninsula 
was a port. The northern one was protected by a mole, 
and contained convenient anchorage for ships. This island 
was the chief settlement of the ^olians, and is celebrated 
for its wine, and distinguished as the birth-place of Alcseus 
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and Sappho, and other illustrious persons of antiquity. 
The .^Eolian towns, both in Lesbos and in other districts, 
had each their own constitution ; but at times they all formed 
a federation, at the head of which was Mitylene ; and, with 
the exception of Smyrna, the whole of them preserved their 
freedom until the time of Cyrus. This island has been 
subject to the Persians, the Athenians, the Macedonians, 
the Romans, the Venetians, and the Turks. It does not 
appear that any Christian church was established at the 
place in the Apostolic age. No mention is made of it in 
ecclesiastical history until a later period; and in the second 
century heathenism was so ripe in Mitylene, that a man 
was actually sacrificed to Dionysus. In the sixth and 
eighth centuries, we find bishops of Mitylene present at 
several Councils. Mitylene still exists, and has given its 
name in the form of Mytilni to the whole island. The city 
of Mitylene has changed its name to Castro. It is a small 
place, and unwholesomely situated. 

We visited this island, and we shall never forget the cir- 
cumstances in which we found it ; for fifty miles around we 
found the coast had been so eaten up by locusts, that famine 
would be the consequence. We found the inhabitants in a 
state of great alarm and distress. The British Consul at 
Mitylene told us that they fell on the country like a cloud, 
and ate up every green thing. Their number was so great 
as to obscure the light of the sun ; and when they were seen 
in the air, every body was seized w4th terror, and their 
ravages were rapid and dreadful. " In their van the land 
was like a blooming paradise, but in their rear they left a 
desolate wilderness. No fruit, flower, leaf of a tree, or pile 
of grass, or grain of any sort, escaped their devastation. 
They flew with such a noise on their wings that they were 
heard at a distance of six or seven miles ; and the sound of 
their teeth when eating resembled that of a torrent of wind 
when driving flames before it. They flew in such order that 
every one kept his place like the squares in a pavement. 
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They seemed, like the bees, to have a gOYennnent and a 
king ; and they sent forth scouta hefore them to select the 
best places for committing ravagea* "When they alight, 
they sometimes form a solid bed six or seven inches deep, 
and thus the ground is covered with them for the space of 
several leagues, Wlien one host has departed, the grouxid 
13 occupied by a second, a third, and a fourth. Notliing 
can stop their advance. While most other animals flee 
away at the sight of man, the locustSj of their own accord, 
attack him. Accordingly, when they came to the coast of 
MitylenCj as there was no prospect or possibility of repel- 
ling them, every body retired into their houses that they 
might not he. exposed to their rage. But they enter honseSj 
adhere to clothes, and mingle with food:— they consume 
every plant, not even sparing the root ;- — they eat not only 
the leaves, but the bark and body of the tree ; so that no 
place is secure from their bold invasion or can hinder their 
access, 

" A friend told ns that in less than half-an-hour^s time 
he saw them destroy every vestige of verdure upon a hun- 
dred acres of crop. He also saw them at another time near 
Smyrna, when he was w^alking outw^ardj sit down upon a 
large field of wheat just in the act of being cut by the 
sickle* The people fled ; and on his return from >a siting a 
sick peraoUj where he w^as detained not more than half-an- 
hour, he found the crop utterly destroyed. Their strength 
is very great, and their activity beyond conceptiom They 
arc much larger than we had the least notion of. Those we 
saw at Mitylene and elsewhere were plump green creatures, 
with a fine slender neck and head, and pretty keen eyeSj 
with a straight tapering tail. They were five or six inches 
long, and then* body was as thick as a man^s finger. Their 
legs are formed like those of a frog for leaping ; and it is 
3aid they can jump two hundred times the length of their 
own body. They have a large open mouth, and their jaws 
are armed with four incisive teeth, w^hich traverse each 
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other like scissors, and cut every thing they catch. In 
fact, their teeth are so sharp and strong that the prophet 
Joel compares them to the teeth of a great lion. How 
insects apparently so ill-qualified for flight are enabled to 
cross the sea, is one of the many things in this world which 
nobody can explain. Judging from external appearances, we 
would almost as soon expect a million of frogs to take wing. 
But they are often seen in the middle of the ocean ; and 
while crossing over wide seas they enduria hunger for seve- 
ral days together, in the prospect of obtaining the provision 
of foreign countries : when they reach the shore they run 
through immense tracts of rich land, burning up every- 
thing they touch, by their biting, and eating. They are 
followed, too, in their tracts by flocks of birds, which devour 
them in vast quantities. When they breed they make a 
hole in the ground with their tail, lay three hundred eggs 
or so, cover them up with their feet, and then di'e. The 
heat of spring hatches the eggs, and the young locusts 
issue from the earth about the middle of April ; and should 
the winter be mild the calamity is certain. At Mitylene 
the people had neglected to destroy their eggs for two 
years. When left to die a natural death, which seldom 
happens, they do not survive more than six months, being 
the usual term of their existence. But often, when they 
have sat down upon a district in such immense quanti- 
ties, a strong whirlwind arises, tosses them for a while 
in the air, and at last plunges them into the sea. And 
now the scourge becomes more deadly than ever. The 
waves throw up heaps of their corrupted carcasses on the 
coast, many feet thick, and these produce poisonous stench 
and pestilence, so dreadful that the cattle, and even the 
wild beasts of the field, and the birds of the air, perish in 
such fearful numbers as to increase the general corruption, 
and ultimately occasion the death of hundreds of thousands 
of the natives. Again, they are sold for food in the public 
market, in many places of Arabia. The Mukin, or red 
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species, being the fattest, is preserved. When fried and 
sprinkled with salt, they are considered wholesome and 
nutritious food. The prophet Joel gives a sublime descrip- 
tion of their ravages in the land of Judaea. * A nation is 
come up upon my land, strong, and without number, whose 
teeth are the teeth of a lion. He hath laid my vine waste, 
and barked my fig-tree ; he hath made it clean bare, and 
cast it away ; the branches thereof are made white. The 
land is as the garden of Eden before them, and behind 
them a desolate wilderness. The appearance of them is as 
the appearance of horses ; and as horsemen, so shall they 
run. Like the noise of chariots on the tops of mountains 
shall they leap, like the noise of a flame of fire that de- 
voureth the stubble. They shall run like mighty men; 
they shall climb the wall like men of war : and they shall 
march every one in his ways, and they shall not break 
their ranks ; neither shall one thrust another. The earth 
shall quake before them ; the heavens shall tremble : the 
sun and the moon shall be dark, and the stars shall with- 
draw their shining."* — * Lament like a virgin girded with 
sackcloth for the husband of her youth. The meat-offering 
and the drink-offering is cut off from the house of the Lord. 
The field is wasted, the land mourneth because the harvest 
of the field is perished, and because joy is withered from 
the sons of men.^ " * 

In coming to Mitylene Paul travelled on foot from Troas 
to Assos, a town of Lesser Mysia or Adramyttiura, oppo- 
site the island of Lesbos, and distant twenty-five miles 
from Troas ; St. Luke and his friends reached Assos by 
sea. There they all met, and took shipping for Mitylene. 
Strabo describes this sea-port town of ^olis as having 
been well fortified, both by nature and art. It is now a 
miserable village, called Beiram or Asso, built high upon 
the rocks on the side towards the land. It had a port 

* See the Lands of the Messiah, Mahomet, and the Pope, as lately visited. 
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below, protected hj an excellent pier, but the descent from 
the town to the beach was so long and steep that it was a 
common proverb, " Go to Assos, and break your neck." 
But if any one happened to meet his death in this way, 
he might rest assured that his mortal remains would be 
put into the famous stone coffins, called sarcophagi, found 
here, where his whole body, it was said, would be con- 
sumed, except the teeth, in less than six weeks. Assos, 
being about half way between Troas and Mitylene, and 
distant about twenty-five miles, was a convenient resting- 
place for coasting-craft. The ruins adjoining the modem 
sea-port are numerous and splendid, and even interesting. 
There is a notice of a Christian church existing here in 
the eighth century; and John, bishop of Assos, is mentioned 
as one of the Nicene Council. 

They sailed from Mitylene, and next day came over 
against Chios, which is one of the principal islands of the 
Ionian archipelago. It lies between the islands of Lesbos 
and Samos, and distant about eight miles from the nearest 
promontory of the main land. It is thirty miles long from 
north to south, and its greatest breadth is about ten miles. 
It is very fertile in cotton, silk, and fruit, and was an- 
ciently celebrated for its wines. The principal town was 
also called Chio : and Strabo tells us it had the advantages 
of a good harbour. The island is now called by the Greeks 
Khio, and by the Italians, Scio. The whole of its inhg,- 
bitants were either massacred or enslaved in the Greek war 
of 1822. The next day they arrived at Samos, which is near 
the coast of Lydia, and separated only by a narrow strait, 
about a mile in width, from the promontory which terminates 
in Cape Trogyllium. The wine of Samos ranks high among 
the Levantine wines, and is largely exported ; as are also 
gi-apes and raisins. Samos contains about sixty thousand 
inhabitants, eighteen large villages, and about twenty small 
ones. Valhi is the chief town of the island in every re- 
spect, except that it is not the residence of the Governor, 
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who liveB at Colonna, which takes its Dame from a Bolitary 
column, a remnant of an ancient temple of Juno, Paul merely 
tonched at Samoa ; but he tarried at Trogyllinm at the foot 
of Mount Mjcale, a high promontorj well known in the an- 
nals of the Greek victory over the Persians. This promon- 
tory runs ont towards the north end of Samos, and meeting 
a promontory of the ialand named Posidium, it makes a 
strait about a mile wide. The place is well known to 
sailors ; and an anchorage to the east of the extreme point 
of Trogyllinm still hears the name of St. Paurs Port, 
From Chios to Trogyllinm is now called the Gulf of Scala 
Nuova. The Cayster flows into the bay across which 
Paul sailed — and on the south-weat point of the Calmiau 
gulf. Next day they came to Miletus, about thirty-six 
miles south of Ephesns. It was a place of considerable 
note, and the ancient capital of Ionia and Caria. It was 
the birthplace of several men of renown, and is stated to 
have had four havens, one of which was capable of holding 
a fleet It was noted for a famous temple of ApollOj the 
oracle of which is known to have been consulted so late as 
the fourth century. There was also a Christian church in ^^ 
Miletus ; and about the eighth century we read of bishops ^H 
of Miletus who were present at several Councils. Miletus ^t 
is said to have been more ancient than Epheaus, though, in 
the age of St, Paul, inferior to it in political and mercantile 
eminence. Even in Homer, the Carian Miletus appears as 
a place of renown. Eighty colonies went forth from the 
banks of the Mseander, and some of them were spread to 
the eastern shores of the Black Sea, and beyond Gibraltar 
to the west. It received its first blow in the Persian war | 
when its inhabitants were carried captive to Babylon* It 
suffered also in Alexander's war, and from his time it 
gradually sank into insignificance. In Paul's time it was 
only a second-rate sea-port, inferior to Ephesua or Smyrna, 
and equalj perhaps, with Adramyttium or Patara. Mile- 
tus was of old ten milea from the mouth of the Hseander : 
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but the continued deportation of soil has now filled up the 
entire gulf, and pushed the shore forward into the deep sea ; 
so that Miletus, instead of being ten miles in advance, is 
now eight miles behind the embouchure of the Mseander. 
This cluster of islands presents a lively sight, and the 
beauty of the prospect on this whole coast is quite engross- 
ng. On the mainland there are the gigantic masses of 
i,he mountains, and on the sea there are the variety and 
fertility of the islands ; with their sumptuous greenness and 
shade, and magnificent gardens of oranges, citrons, almonds, 
and pomegranates; and white scattered houses, oversha- 
dowed by evergreens, and surrounded by fountains, all 
celebrated by the poets, orators, and historians of Greece 
and Kome. The city fell into decay after its conquest by 
the Saracens, and is now in ruins not far from the spot where 
the Maeander falls into the sea. The site bears among the 
Turks the name of Milas, but there are no traces now of 
the four harbours, and some doubts as to their identity. 

" And from Miletus Paul sent to Ephesus, and called the 
elders of the church. And when they were come to him, 
he said unto them, Ye know, from the first day that I came 
into Asia, after what manner I have been with you at all 
seasons, serving the Lord with all humility of mind, and 
with many tears, and temptations, which befell me by the 
lying in wait of the Jews : and how I kept back nothing 
that was profitable unto you, but have shewed you, and 
have taught you publicly, and firom house to house, testi- 
fying both to the Jews, and also to the Greeks, repentance 
toward God, and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ. And 
now, behold, I go bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not 
knowing the things that shall befall me there : save that 
the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying that bonds 
and afflictions abide me. But none of these things move 
me, neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that 
I might finish my course with joy, and the ministry, which 
I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the 
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grace of God. And now, behold, I know that ye all, among 
whom I have gone preaching the kingdom of God, shall 
see mj face no more. Wherefore I take you to record this 
day, that I am pure from the blood of all men. For I have 
not shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of God. 
Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to all the flock, 
over the which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers, 
to feed the church of God, which he hath purchased with 
his own blood. For I know this, that after my departing 
shall grievous wolves enter in among you, not sparing the 
flock. Also of your own selves shall men arise, speaking, 
perverse things, to draw away disciples after them. There- 
fore watch, and remember, that by the space of three years, 
I ceased not to warn every one night and day with tears. 
And now, brethren, I commend you to God, and to the 
word of his grace, which is able to build you up, and to 
give you an inheritance among all them which are sancti- 
fied. I have coveted no man's silver, or gold, or apparel. 
Yea, ye yourselves know, that these hands have ministered 
unto my necessities, and to them that were with me. I 
have shewed you all things, how that so labouring ye ought 
to support the weak, and to remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus, how he said, It is more blessed to give than to 
receive. And when he had thus spoken, he kneeled down, 
and prayed with them all. And they all wept sore, and 
fell on Pau?s neck, and kissed him, sorrowing most of all 
for the words which he spake, that they should see his face 
no more. And they accompanied him unto the ship/' 
(Acts XX. 17 — 37.) How remarkable, and affectionate, 
and tender, and pathetic, and practical, an address this was; 
and what a plain, and powerful, and profitable, and pains- 
taking, speaker St. Paul was ! 

And it came to pass that after Paul was gotten from the 
elders of Ephesus, and had launched, he came with a 
straight course linto Coos, the garden of the jEgean, which 
is a small and very fertile island near the coast of Caria, 
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almost tetween the promontories on which the cities Cnidus 
and Halicarnassus were situated. In sailing past this 
island, the writer of this was so near that he could almost 
have pitched a biscuit on the teach. It presented to his 
view fine plantations of lemon-trees, intermixed with stately- 
maples. It contains about eight thousand inhabitants, of 
whom five thousand are stated to be Turks, and three thou- 
sand Greeks, with a few 'Jews. There is a citj of the 
same name, from which Hippocrates the celebrated physi- 
cian, and Apelles the painter, were named Coi. The in- 
habitants were a Dorian colony. It is celebrated for its 
wine, silk, and cotton, of a beautiful texture. And alto- 
gether it looks extremely pretty and refreshing. The an- 
cient city was surrounded by fortifications, erected by 
Alcibiades, towards the close of the Peloponnesian war. 
The productiveness of this island, and its position in the 
Levant, made it a place of no little consequence. Even to 
this day no harbour is more frequented by the merchant- 
vessels of these seas. 

The day following brought Paul to Rhodes ; which is, in 
every respect, one of the most illustrious places among all 
the islands of this great sea. Its situation is remarkable. 
On the verge of two of the basins of that sea, it became the 
intermediate point of the eastern and western trade ; and it 
was the Greenwich of the Greeks, from which their geo- 
graphers reckoned their meridians of latitude and longi- 
tude. It was a proverb, " that the sun shone every day 
on Rhodes ;^^ and this beauty and brilliancy are typified in 
her coins, on one side of which is the head of Apollo radi- 
ated like the sun, while the other exhibits the rose-flower, 
the conventional emblem, which bore the name of the 
island. We arrived at Rhodes in the dawn of the morning, 
having sailed in the track of Paul by Patras. Few places, 
since the fall of the Roman empire, excite the same interest 
as Rhodes. Its earliest origin is obscure, but it soon be- 
came distinguished in maritime affairs, and in the school 
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of rhetoric and pliilosopli j- At a later period it was the 
barrier between the civilization of Europe j and the bar- 
barism of Turkey, The fertility of its »oil, and the salu- 
brity of its climate, combining the warmth of tropical 
regions with the genial temperature of a more northern 
zone, were wont to be praised by the classics. We therefore 
hailed our arrival at this island as one of the happiest 
enjoyments of this portion of our ti'avels ; and high as our 
hopes had been raised, they were not disappointed. 

The island and city present a pretty picture : the coast is 
indented with gulfs and winding bays. None of the 
Asiatic islands have been so deservedly celebrated as that 
of RhodeSj the Venice of the East, In extent and popula- 
tion it ranks next to CyproSj and Lesbos, It was remark- 
able among the ancients for the skill of its inhabitants in \ 
the art of navigation j for a college in which the students 
were renowned for eloquence and the mathematics ; for 
its clear air, and its pleasant and healthy climate, which ; 
induced the Roman nobility to make it a place of their 
residence ; for its prodigious statue of brassj consecrated to 
the sun, and called his colossus; for its city, built by^ 
Hippodromus in the midst of perfumed gardens and an 
amphitheatre of hills, and on the verge of two of the 
basins of the sea ; for its history, instructive and elevating 
in all its periods ; for its code of mercantile laws, by which 
the commerce of later times was regulated ; for its legisla- 
tive enactments, framed almost in the spirit of Christianity 
itself; for its having been the last city to make a stand 
against the advancing Saracen; for its fortifications and 
stately harbour ; for the fine view it affords of the opposite i 
shores of Western Asia, embracing the last range of Mount 
Taurus coming down in magnificent forms to the sea, and 
the long line of snowy summits along the Lycean coasts 
and the unruffled expanse of the ocean, shining like the 
mirror of the Almighty under the blue and brilliant sky. 
The island presents a triangular form, rising gradually 
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from the sea, and attaining considerable elevation towards 
the centre, when it terminates in the lofty smnmit of Mount 
Ala Mira. The fertility of the soil was apparent at the 
first glance. The sloping acclivities of the mountains are 
clothed with the vine, the olive, and the Valonia oak. 
The valleys produce luxuriant crops, and the plains .of 
richest pasture are well watered of the Lord. The sum- 
mers are not severely hot, and the blasts in winter are 
seldom felt. While the atmosphere is clear as a bell, and 
the sky without a cloud, the powerful rays of the Asiatic 
sun are much modified by fresh breezes from the sea ; and 
the insufferable heat of these climates at midnight is tem- 
pered by the winds from the Caramanian mountains. . The 
town, the harbour, and the fortifications, come down to the 
sea in the form of a crescent. As we entered the harbour, 
in the cool of the morning, we felt the surrounding atmo- 
sphere perfumed with the sweet scent of the aromatic herbs 
so very abundant on every hand. The aspect was altoge- 
ther one of the finest specimens of the Asiatic ; and all the 
trees, and flowers, and fruits of these regions were at once 
presented to the eye. Behind the ramparts, and within the 
town, the domes and spiral minarets of the mosques rose 
above every thing else. Aurora was just rising from the 
ocean in a horizon more brilliant than a sea of molten gold, 
the swelling and warbling song of the nightingale from 
every bush filled the air with loud and lovely melody, but 
louder than all this chorus of harmony, we heard the tune- 
ful voice of the muezzins singing from the top of their tem- 
ples, — "Prayers, Mussulman's prayers, are better than repose 
— there is no god but God, and Mahomet is his prophet.^' 
The streets of Khodes are ruinous, gloomy, and deserted ; 
but, like Malta, they present many lasting monuments of 
the taste and energy of their knights. The houses are built 
in the peculiar character of olden times, and in the gay 
Grecian style, mixed with the sombre florid of the Gothic, 
with ornamented headings and borders of flowers round the 
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windows, and along the walls, and arabesque traceries 
carved in white marble, representing arms, and armour- 
standards, cuirasses, gauntlets, greaves, quivers, bows, hel- 
mets, and the royal arms of England, all executed with the 
greatest delicacy. Every house has its little paradise, wliere 
the orange, the lemon, and the graceful palm-tree preserve 
the Oriental character of the whole. 

Rhodes, called of old by Pindar, " the daughter of Venus, 
and spouse of Apollo," — Rhodes, on which the Greek poets 
tell us that Jupiter rained a shower of gold when Minerva 
was born, — Rhodes, once the Venice of the Levant, and the 
emporium of the East, is now destitute of commerce, popu- 
lation, and power. We found only two Greek ships — ^very 
small craft indeed — in the harbour, to take in water and 
fruit. Solitude and superstition brood, like a night-mare, 
on the breast of this garden of the East. The smoke which 
arose out of the bottomless-pit, like the smoke of a great 
furnace, has darkened the sun and the air at Rhodes by 
reason of the smoke. Civilisation scarcely exists, and 
Christianity has been driven westward from its eastern 
fortress. Rhodes was the last barrier opposed by Christian 
chivalry to the overwhelming force of the Ottoman power, 
by the knights of St. John. In 1522, when they were 
driven by the Turks from this island, and when the banners 
of the Cross were torn down, and those of the Crescent 
floated in the breeze, over her ramparts, it seemed as if 
Asia Minor had been abandoned by the Almighty to gross 
darkness for ever. The seven Churches, the seven stars, 
and seven golden candlesticks, had all been rebuked and 
chastened in vain, and now they had become seats and 
synagogues of Satan, where Satan dwelleth. 

From Rhodes Paul sailed to Patara. It was once a busy 
maritime spot ; and it is described by Strabo as a large city. 
Its ruins still show that it was once a place of magnitude 
and splendour. A triple archway, and a vast theatre, 
the city wall, the castle that commanded the harbour, and 
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even the sea^ of the oracle of Apollo, who was worshipped 
here, as his sister Diana was worshipped at Ephesus, still 
remain in a greater or less state of preservation. Patara 
was honoured by the Emperors, crowded with temples, 
and a favourite locality of the heathen gods. It contained 
the oracle of Apollo, which gave responses during the six 
winter months, as did that of Delphi during the summer. 
The bay into which the river Xanthus flowed is now a desert 
of moving sand, which is blown by the wind into ridges 
along the shore, and is gradually hiding the remains of the 
ancient Patara. This accumulation of sand, and the rising 
of the coast, have cut off the place from the sea, and converted 
the splendid bay in which the waters rolled in the time of 
Paul into a plain, upon which vegetation has seized, and 
planted clusters of palm-trees. T];iere are tombs in which 
some monuments of the Christian age are still visible ; but 
these are partially buried under the gradually accumulated 
sands. A colossal hand has been found among those 
remains of its ancient grandeur, in the act of grasping a 
relic of Jupiter and his thunderbolt. The name of Patara 
still remains as before. 

Paul finding a ship sailing over into Phoenicia went on 
board, and when he had discovered Cyprus, he left it on 
the left hand, and sailed into Syria, and landed at Tyre, 
which is distant four hundred and fifty miles from Patara, 

Tyre, the mart of nations, and the mother of colonies, 
claims a lengthened notice from its antiquity, manufactures, 
commerce, biblical history, and still more especially on 
account of the prophecies of its overthrow and their Mfil- 
ment. It was situated on the eastern coast of the Levant, 
about midway between Asia Minor and Egypt, and near 
the north-western frontier of Palestine. It seems to have 
been founded before the records of history. Isaiah, there- 
fore, speaks of its " antiquity of ancient days." The first 
notice of Tyre in Scripture is about B.C. 1142, (2 Sam. 
V. 11.) Tyre was designated a " stronghold " in the time of 
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Joshua. Solomon saja to tlieir king Hiram, who is 
termed in Scripture ''a loYer of David/' of the Tyrians, 
" Thon knowest that there is not among us any that can 
skill to hew timber like anto the Sidoniana," They are 
often alluded to in Homer^ as artists of eyerything 
elahorate and beanteous. Ezekiel speaks of the multitude 
of wares of Tyrians' making — emeralds^ pm*ple, broidered 
workj and fine linen, and coral, and agate. Situate at the 
entry of the sea, Tyre became a merchant of the people for * 
many isles. It was inhabited by seafaring men, and was 
styled, by way of eminence^ the merchant city, " whose mer- 
chants were princes, whose traffickers were the honourable 
of the earth/^ (Isa. sxiii. 8,) When the ships of Solomon 
sailed away to Ophir, Hiram sent in the navy his ser- 
vants, shipmen, that had knowledge of the sea with the 
servants of Solomon, ^lie Tyrians already adventured 
three years' voyages to Tarshiahj beyond Gibraltar, near to 
which they afterwards built Cadiz. Among their other ' 
colonieSj whither their own fleet carried them afar off to 
sojourn^ were CyprnSj Utica, and CartlmgCj so long the most 
formidable rival of Rome. In the twenty-seventh chapter ] 
of Ezekiel, Syria, Persia, and Egypt, Spain, Greece, and 
every quarter of the ancient worldj are described as 
hastening to lay their most precious things at the feet of 
Tyre, who sat enthroned on ivoryj covered with blue and 
purple from the isles of Efehah; while the Gamnmdims 
were in her towers, hanged their shields upon her walls 
round about, and made lier beauty perfect. The Tyrians 
fought successfully witli the mightiest kings of the East, 
and for a long time j>!ayed a part in the ancient world like ] 
that which Venice j)!aycd in the middle ages. Each was ' 
insiJar, colonial, and continental j each a comnrercial, an 
opulent, and a joyous city— a pleasant place of all festivity, 
dance, song, and harp. Even Britain was visited by the 
ships of Tyre, The boards of the Tyrian sliips were of 
the fii-trees of Senir, their masts of the c^ars of Lebanon, 
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their oars of the oaks of Bashan, their benches of the ivory 
of Chittim, their sails of fine linen with broidered work 
from Egypt, and their awnings of costly purple. 

But interesting as the history of Tyre is as to antiquity, 
commerce, and navigation, it is still more so as to its 
connexion with prophecy, and from the forcible eloquence 
with which inspiration has described the glory of its 
prosperous days, and the impressive circumstances of its 
destruction. Isaiah, Ezekiel,- and several other prophets, 
prophesied that Tyre should be overthrown by Nebuchad- 
nezzar — that it should revive — but at length be destroyed, 
and never rebuilt. Accordingly, before a generation had 
passed away, Nebuchadnezzar came up, as had been pre- 
dicted, " making a fort, casting a mount, and lifting up the 
buckler." (Ezek. xxvi. 8.) At the end of thirteen years he 
took the city, and Tyre was " forgotten seventy years," as 
had been foretold by Isaiah (xxiii. 15). Tyre became 
a flourishing emporium again for all the kingdoms of the 
world upon the face of the earth, and " heaped up silver as 
the dust, and fine gold as the mire of the streets." In the 
year before Christ 332, Tyre was assailed by Alexander 
the Great, in the midst of his Oriental career of conquest. 
The insular city sustained a siegeof seven months ; and 
was taken only by means of a mole, by which the island 
was turned into a peninsula, and rendered accessible by 
land forces. In constructing this mole, Alexander made 
use of the ruins of the old city, and thereby fulfilled two 
prophecies. One was : " And they shall lay thy stones, and 
thy timber, and thy dust, in the midst of the water/' 
(Ezek. xxvi. 12.) The other was : " Thou shalt be no 
more : though thou be sought for, yet shalt thou never be 
found again, saith the Lord God," (Ezek. xxvi. 21.) More- 
over, Alexander laid Tyre in ashes, thus accomplishing 
the prediction of Zechariah (ix. 4}, " She shall be devoured 
with fire." As ships from Tyre, out on a three years' 
voyage, returned to find that city razed to the ground> 
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wliich they liacl left, and looted to find once more in the 
perfection of beanty ; there is a significance in the pro- 
phecy of Isaiali, not at first ohvions (xxiii. 1, 14) : " Howl, 
ye ships of Tarsliish ; for it ib laid waste, so that there is 
no honse, no entering in. Howl, ye ships of Tarshish : for 
your strength is laid waste." 

Hntoanly speakingj the reviTal of Tyre was retarded by 
the riyalship of the newly -founded Alexandria* St, Paurs 
ship was to unlade her bnrden at Tyre, and to take in 
a fresh cargo^ so that a week would elapse before the 
Apostle could resume his journey. At this time the 
harbonr was the resort of the Leyantine trade ; but we learn 
from Pliny, who wrote in the first centnry, that in his day 
its niina were nineteen miles in chcmnference, and all its 
nobility then consisted in oysters and purple. In oui^ 
tracing the track of Paul, we felt most desirous to see Tyre, — 
this London of ancient times, — and to ascertain personally 
how minutely its present state represents the fulfilment of 
ancient prophecy. When surveying this interesting scene 
of melancholy misery, we remarked that no proposition in 
Euclid comes out more faithful to the facts than the accom- 
plishment of prophecies, which were made at a time when 
the fall of proud and populous Tjre could not be antici- 
pated by mere man. The sight of these mins compelled 
even the infidel Volney to acknowledge that Ezekiers 
prophecies had been accomplished; and with enthusiasm 
he says, '* that Ezekiel's description of the Queen of the 
Ocean is a valuable historical fragment," Not a house is to 
be seen over the wide extended apace where ancient Tyre 
flourished in greatness. It is a mere rock, where we saw 
fishermen drying their nets. There are no inhabitants, 
but a few fishermen, who seem to be preserved as a visible 
argument in favour of prophecy, showing how minutely 
God hath fulfilled his word. Anciently there were two 
harbours formed by the island ; and there was an arched 
passage between the island and the shore from the one to 
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the other, fortified, with a chain across it. But now the 
port is choked up, and there is almost no trade. The sand 
has gathered about Alexander's causeway, forming a road- 
way to the land, where there are a. few fragments of 
aqueducts ; and vestiges of antiquity are scattered about the 
plain on the site of the old city. The site of Tyre, once 
covered with palaces and surrounded by her fleets, has 
become a mere confusion of ruined walls, broken pillars, 
and dirty vaults ; tottering towers, with a few starveling 
wretches housing amid the rubbish; many columns of red 
and grey granite, heaped together, lie broken beneath the 
waves in the midst of the sea. The town is named Sur, 
Soor, or Sour, a corruption of it& Old Testament name Zor, 
or Tzor, and altered by the Romans to Sar, and Sarra ; and 
hence the designation Sarranus in Virgil. The present 
village is situated nearly at the extremity of the artificial 
peninsula, about a mile distant from the line of the main 
land. It contains about two hundred buildings of stone, 
and the inhabitants may be estimated at three or four 
thousand, several of whom are Christians. The town is 
walled, and of very modem date. There is an open space 
within, and the houses are mean, flat in the roof, and 
verdant, with a rich covering of green grass. There is 
excellent water found at Sour, in a well within a ruined 
tower, which, from some unknown cause, becomes troubled 
in September, and continues for some days mingled with 
a reddish clay. This season is regarded as a kind of 
festival by the inhabitants, who then resort in crowds to 
the well, and pour into it a quantity of sea water, which 
they believe to be efficacious in restoring the spring to its 
purity. Tyre is still a place of export for grain, tobacco, 
cotton, wool, and wood. Its harbour is navigable only by 
boats, and it is becoming shallower every year. It was 
still more destroyed by an earthquake in 1837. The sins 
which sealed the destruction of this key of kingdoms, were, 
in the words of the sacred writers, these : " Because that 
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Tjras hath said against Jerusalem, Aha, she h broken 
that was the gates of the people : she is turned unto me : 
I shall be replenishedj now she is laid waste/* (Ezek. 
xxvi. 2.) "Becaua^ thy heart is lifted up, and thou hast 
said, I am a God^ I sit in the seat of God, in the midst of 
the seas." (lb. xxviii. 2.) " The children also of Judali and 
the children of Jerusalem have ye sold unto the GrecianSj 
that ye might remove them far from their border." (Joel 
iii- 6p) '^ The Lord of Hosts hath purposed it, to stain the 
pride of all glory and to bring into contempt all the 
honourable of the earth." (Isa, xxiii* 9.) 

I'inding disciples at Tyre^ Paul tarried there seven 
days, who said to Paul, through the Spiritj that he should 
not go up to Jerusalem, *' And when he had accomplished 
those days Paul departed, and went his way ; and the dis- 
ciples all brought him on his way with wires and children, 
till he was out of the city ; and they kneeled down on the 
shore and prayed. And when they had taken their leave 
one of another, Paul took ship ; and the disciples returned 
home again. And when Paul and his companions had 
fini&hed their course from Tyi-e, they come to PtolemaiSj 
and saluted the brethen, and abode with them one day/' 

This Ptolemaia was known in Scripture by the ancient 
Hebrew name of Accho, or Acco. The Arabs still call it 
Akka. By the knightg of St. John of Jerusalem it was 
called St. John d'Acre. It is now called Acre by Euro- 
peans. It is distant about twenty-seven miles south of 
Tyre, and about seventy north of Jerusalem* It is bounded 
on the north and east by a spacious and fertile plain, on 
tlie east by the Mediterranean sea, and on the south by 
a semicircular bay nine miles in lengthj which extends 
from the city to Mount Canneh The mountains belonging 
to the chain of Anti-Li banus are seen at the distance of 
about four leagues to the north, while to the east the view 
is bounded by the fruitful hills of the Lower Galilee, As 
the fame of Acre is rather modern than biblic:d, and a3 
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Paul merely visited the place for one day, our notice of it 
must be brief. It is an older city than either Tyre or 
Caesarea, and it has outlived them both. It has never 
disappeared from the page of history ; and of late it beams 
bright in the annals of England. Under the ancient name 
of Acco it appears in the Book of Judges, as one of the 
towns of the tribe of Assher. It was the pivot of the 
contest between Persia and Egypt. It was not unknown 
in the Macedonian and Roman periods. Here fought 
Richard Coeur de Lion. Here Sir Sidney Smith first 
rolled back the tide of conquest on the French invader. 
And here the gallantry of our fleet, commanded in chief 
by the brave Sir Robert Stopford, silenced in three 
hours the fortress which had defied Napoleon. At the 
particular time when Paul visited this place, it had recently 
been made a Roman colony by the Emperor Claudius, 
and shared with Tyre, Sidon, Antioch, and Caesarea, the 
trade of the eastern coast of the Mediterranean sea. The 
Christian disciples here had probably been converted at 
the same time, and under the same circumstances, as those 
at Tyre. Here Paul closed his sea voyage, as a land voyage 
to Jerusalem from this point seems to have been more 
convenient. 

Two days' journey from Acre brought the Apostle to 
Caesarea, forty-four miles onwards towards Jerusalem, and 
towards the south. " And the next day we that were of 
Paul's company departed, and came imto Caesarea : and we 
entered into the house of Philip the evangelist, which was 
one of the seven; and abode with him. And the same man 
had four daughters, virgins, which did prophesy. And as 
we tarried there many days, there came down from Judaea 
a certain prophet, named Agabus. And when he was come 
unto us, he took Paul's girdle, and bound his own hands 
and feet, and said. Thus saith the Holy Ghost, So shall 
the Jews at Jerusalem bind the man that owneth this 
girdle, and shall deliver him into the hands of the Gentiles. 
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And when we heard these thmgs, both we, and they of 
that placCj besought him not to go up to Jerusalem, Then 
Paul anaweredj What mean ye to weep and to break mine 
heart ? for I am ready not to be bound only, but also to 
die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus. And 
when he would not be persuaded j he ceased, saying. The 
will of the Lord be done*" — Acts xxi. 8* 

How dramatic, how impressiye, and how instmctiYej 
tliis scene ; and how triumph an tly Paul rose aboye the 
temptation from the Jteara and grief of his friends ! His 
affectionate heart was almost broken when he heard their 
earnest supplications j and saw their sorrow at his danger* 
But the mind of the Spirit had been revealed to him in his 
own inward convictions; so that^ with holy bravery, he 
repeats his resolution to go forward; he says, **What mean, 
ye to weep?" I esjiect trouble j 1 count upon it, I was told 
what great things I must suffer ; I am prepared for it by 
a clear conscience, by a firm confidence in God, by a holy 
contempt of the world, and of the body i by a lively faith 
in Christ, and by a joyful hope of eternal lite ; and thus 
strengthened he declared hia readiness not only to be 
Loundj but to die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord 
Jesus, " The will of the Lord be done." Let this be a rule 
to our prayers, to our practice, and to out patience. We 
should eye the hand of God in turning events sometimes 
quite another way than we could w^ish, and we should 
cheerfally submit when he turns the lieart of our friends 
this way or that way. We should do all we can to prevent 
or procure any thing, and then leave it to God and to 
Christ, to whom the Father hath committed all judgment 
His will is his wisdom^ his power and Ins goodness infi- 
nite; therefore his will must be done, and there is no 
remedy; it is folly to repine, it is ingratitude to resist 
Thus let us Btand complete as St. Paul did, in all the will 
of God, by following, rather than fearing, providencej or 
trying to resist it* 
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Csesarea rose from nothing, and fell into ruins more 
rapidly than any other ancient city of the same extent and 
magnificence. The whole coast from Alexandria to Antioch 
is exposed to the fiiry of the western storms, with no na- 
tural port to afford shelter, or to obstruct the rolling sands 
that come from the sea against the shores. To remedy this 
defect, Herod, tyrant as he was, conceived the magnificent 
idea of erecting a harbour of refuge, at an immense cost and 
labour — one of the most stupendous works of antiquity. 
Twenty-two years before the birth of Christ, Herod selected 
a suitable landing-place at Straton's Tower, where the 
water on shore was abundant and of excellent quality. 
And near the boundary of Galilee and Samaria, first he 
erected a stupendous breakwater, in the form of a semi- 
circular mole, curving round so as to afford complete 
protection from the south and west winds, leaving only 
a suflScient opening for vessels to enter from the north ; so 
that within the enclosed space, equal in extent to the PirsBUS 
at Athens, a whole fleet might ride at all weathers in perfect 
security, because on the north side was the stillest of the 
winds of any on this coast. This mole was two hundred 
feet wide, and constructed of blocks of stone of above fifty 
feet in length, eighteen in breadth, and nine in depth, sunk 
to the depth of twenty fathoms in the sea, and brought 
from a vast distance by land, and at an inconceivable 
expense. It was of excellent workmanship; equal in design 
and execution with *the breakwater at Plymouth, or at 
Cherbourg, or Holyhead, or Portland. The land around 
the shore was, at the time, inhabited by a few roving Sy- 
rians and Greeks ; but here he erected the magnificent city 
of Caesarea, as another great monument of his government, 
and of his devotion to Augustus Caesar. Sumptuous palaces, 
gorgeous temples, subterranean vaults, suitable floodgates, 
for admitting the flux of the tide into the heart of the city 
to wash it all clean, commodious theatres, of fine materials, 
and an amphitheatre, capable of holding a vast number of 
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men, and conveniently situated for a prospect to the sea, 
with a landing-place which ran round the entire haven, 
affording' a fashionable pronaenade in the cool of the evening 
aea-breeze, were all planned j begun, and completed in twelve 
years. The very subterranean vanlta, and cellarg, and sewers, 
were built of tlie finest materials, and had no less of archi- 
tecture bestowed on them than had the buildings above ^ 
ground. These sewera ran parallel, at equal distances, 
down to the sea, and one of them hound all tlie rest to- 
gether, so that the filth of the city was carried off with ease 
till it met the rising tide. He not only provided the city 
with everything that could contribute to its magnificence, 
amusement, and health, bat he conferred on it every ho- 
nourable privilege. He made it the head of Jndsea, as 
Antioch was the head of Syria, Here he fixed his resi- 
dence ; thus making it both a civil and military capital, 
Vespasian was here declared Emperor ; so that be called it 
by his own name, and conferred on it the title of a Koman 
colony, granting it first exemption from the capitation tax, J 
and afterwards from the land tax. 

At the time St. Paul visited Csesarea, and was detained ^ 
for two years in it, tlie new city was inhabited chiefly by 
EomanSj and Greeks, and several thousands of Jews, and 
a variety of heathen strangers. Before this time it had been 
distinguished by the Christian ization of Cornelius, the first- 
fruit of conversion from the Gentiles. It was also the resi- 
dence of Philip the evangelist. It was also here, in the 
amphitheatre built by his father, that Herod Agrippa was 
smitten of God and died, Caesarea was the residence of 
Boman procurators, and the head- quarters of Eoman sol- 
diers, and the harbour by which Judaea was entered from 
the west. There was a standing quarrel between the Greeks 
and the Jews, as to w^iether it was a Greek or Jewish city, 
which ended in the slaughter of twenty thousand Jews in 
the streets of Csesarea. 

The ancieat name is still retained in the form of Eai^J 
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seraih, but the city has long been desolate. The harbour 
is seldom frequented for any purpose. Even the high road 
leaves it distant ; and very few of the numerous travellers in 
Palestine go near it. On the wide area once occupied by 
its busy population, there is silence, interrupted only by the 
monotonous washing of the sea, the screaming of the sea- , 
gulls or jackdaws above the ruined turrets of the castle, or 
the howls of the hungry hyenas on shore. The solitude is 
entire, save the occasional encampment of Bedouin Arabs, 
or the accidental approach of a small coasting vessel, or the 
arrival of a Christian pilgrim, come for a few hours to con- 
trast in his own mind its past and present condition. The 
present tenants of the ruins are snakes, lizards, locusts, 
wild boars, and jackals. The best ruins are buried in the 
sand and in the deep sea. Traces of the theatre still remain ; 
and the remains of aqueducts are still visible. The most 
conspicuous ruin is that of the old castle at the extremity of 
the ancient mole. Between the accumulation of rubbish, 
and the growth of long grass, it is often diflScult to define 
the form of the various ruins all around. A low wall of 
grey stone encompasses the whole, and without it there is 
a moat, now dry. 

And after those days, Paul, Luke, Timothy, Titus, Ari- 
starchus, and Trophimus, with other Christians of Caesarea, 
went up to Jerusalem as the festival was at hand. Paul 
took up his abode in the house of Mnason, a native of 
Cyprus, who had long before been converted to Christianity. 
And. thus he accomplished his last recorded journey to 
Jerusalem, so minutely related, so full of incidents, and so 
triumphant in its consequence. 

We have described all the localities he visited, detailed 
the historical facts, and informed the reader as to the aspect 
of the scenery. The countries he visited, the ports he en- 
tered, the spots where he anchored for the night, and the 
exact tracks he took across these seas, are traced ; the state, 
of the weather, and the direction of the winds and currents,. 
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are all handed down to us. All his coming calamities ; the 
various plots agaiust his life ; the sadness, the J073, the 
fears, the trust in God, and the courage of his heart, are all 
brought before na. The very prayers be offered up at a i 
throne of gracBj the sermona he preached, and the miracles 
he ivTOught, are mentioned, Andj last of all, hia calnfi 
and resolute determination in going up to Jerusalem, in tbe 
face of every danger, is dramatically delineated. 

The reii.der hius hitherto been perusing the travelling 
transactions of an intrepid missionary, both by sea and 
land, through the most populous and civilized portions of 
Asia and Europe* The narrative now takes a turn, and 
detaila a aeriea of peraecutions against St. Paul, on the part 
of the Jews, truly terrific, and of preservations of him by 
the Almighty quite miraculous. Here now he is hurried 
from one scene of riot to another, firom one prison to 
another, and from one bar to another, and everywhere 
almost pulled to pieces by the rabble. Moreover, this 
portion of his biography presents the reader with a picture 
of the Apostle's courage and caution, talent and tact, 
eloquence and integrity, piety and trust in God, exhibited 
nowhere else^ in similar circumstances of dangerj by any 
mere man, mentioned either in civil or aacred history ^ and 
second only to the dignified resignation and fortitude of the 
Son of Mauj on that night when the heathen raged, and 
the people imagined vaiu things, when the kings of the 
earth stood up, and the princes took counsel together against 
the Lord and against his anointed. 

St. Paul came to Jeruaalem the day before the Pentecost 
to keep this feast, to bring alms to his nation, and to make 
oblations by purifying himself as a Nazarite, To avoid | 
provocation, he neither addressed the worshippers in the 
temple, nor preached in tlieir synagogues^ nor harangued 
in the streets. But while thus shunning martyrdom, a 
storm burst upon liim which was raised by the Jews of 
Epheaus, who, laying violent hands on the Apostle^ shouted 
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to the people, " Men of Israel, help : This is the man, that 
teacheth all men every where againstthe people, and the law, 
and this place : and further brought Greeks also into the 
temple, and hath polluted this holy place. (For they had 
seen before with him in the city Trophimus an Ephesian, 
whom they supposed that Paul had brought into the temple.) 
And all the city was moved, and the people ran together : 
and they took Paul, and drew him out of the temple : and 
forthwith the doors were shut. And as they went about 
to kill him, tidings came unto the chief captain of the band, 
that all Jerusalem was in an uproar. Who immediately 
took soldiers and centurions, and ran down unto them : 
and when they saw the chief captain and the soldiers, they 
left beating of Paul. Then the chief captain came near, 
and took him, and commanded him to be bound with two 
chains ; and demanded who he was, and what he had done. 
And some cried one thing, some another, among the multi- 
tude : and when he could not know the certainty for the 
tumult, he commanded him to be carried into the castle. 
And when he came upon the stairs, so it was, that he was 
borne of the soldiers for the violence of the people. For 
the multitude of the people followed after, crying. Away 
with him. And as Paul was to be led into the castle, he 
said unto the chief captain. May I speak unto thee ? Who 
said, Canst thou speak Greek ? Art not thou that Egyptian, 
which before these days madest an uproar, and leddest out 
into the wilderness four thousand men that were murderers ? 
But Paul said, I am a man which am a Jew of Tarsus, 
a city in Cilicia, a citizen of no mean city : and, I beseech 
thee, suffer me to speak unto the people. And when he had 
given him licence, Paul stood on the stairs, and beckoned 
with the hand unto the people. And when there was made 
a great silence, he spake unto them in the Hebrew tongue, 
saying. Men, brethren, and fathers, hear ye my defence 
which I make now unto yoiL (And when they heard that 
he spake in the Hebrew tongue to them, they kept the 
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more silence : and lie saxtli J I am verily a man which am 
a Jew^ born in Tarsus, a citj in Cilicia, yet bronght up in 
this city at the feet of Gramaliel, and taught according to 
the perfect manner of the law of the fathers, and was zealous 
toward God, aa ye all are this day. And I persecuted this 
way unto the death, binding and delivering into prisons 
both men and women. As also the high priest doth bear 
me witness, and all the estate of the eiders ; from whom 
also I received letters unto the brethren , and went to Da- 
rn ascus, to bring them which were there bound unto 
Jerusalem, for to be punished. And it came to pass^ that, 
as I made my journey, and was come nigh imto Damascus 
about noon» suddenly there shone from heaven a great light 
round about me. And I fell unto the ground, and heard 
a voice saying unto me, Sauh Saul, why persecntest thou ^ 
me? And I answered. Who art thou. Lord? And he^H 
said unto me, I am Jesus of Nazareth, whom thou perse- ™ 
cutest. And they that were with me saw indeed the light, 
and were afraid ; but they heard not the voice of him that 
spake to me. And I said. What shall I do, Lord ? And 
the Lord said unto me, Arise, and go into Damascus ; and 
there it shall be told thee of all things which are appointed 
for thee to do. And when I could not see for the glory of 
that lightj being led by the hand of them that were Avith 
me, I came into Damascus, And one Ananias, a devout 
man according to the law, having a good report of all the 
Jews which dwelt there, came unto me, and stood, and said 
unto me, Brother Saul, receive thy sight. And the same 
hour I looked up upon him. And he said, The God of our 
fathers hath chosen thee, that thou shouldest know his wiU, 
and see that Just One, and shouldest hear the voice of his 
mouth. For thou shalt be his witness unto all men of 
what thou hast seen and heard. And now why tarriest 
thou? arise, and be baptized, and wash away thy sinsj 
calling on the name of the Lord, And it came to pass, 
that, when I was come again to Jerusalemj even while 1 
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prayed in the temple, I was in a trance ; and saw him 
saying unto me, Make haste, and get thee quickly out of 
Jerusalem : for they will not receive thy testimony con- 
cerning me. And I said, Lord, they know that I impri- 
soned and beat in every synagogue them that believed on 
thee : and when the blood of thy martyr Stephen was 
shed, I also was standing by, and consenting unto his 
death, and kept the raiment of them that slew him. And 
he said unto me. Depart : for I will send thee fax hence 
unto the Gentiles. And they gave him audience unto this 
word, and then lifted up their voices, and said, Away with 
such a fellow from the earth : for it is not fit that he should 
live. And as they cried out, and cast ofi" their clothes, and 
threw dust into the air, the chief captain commanded him 
to be brought into the castle, and bade that he should be 
examined by scourging; that he might know wherefore 
they cried so against him. And as they bound him with 
thongs, Paul said unto the centurion that stood by. Is it 
lawful for you to scourge a man that is a Roman, and 
uncondemned? When the centurion heard that, he went 
and told the chief captain, saying. Take heed what thou 
doest : for this man is a Eoman. Then the chief captain 
came, and said unto him, Tell me, art thou a Roman ? He 
said, Yea. And the chief captain answered. With a great 
sum obtained I this freedom. And Paul said. But I was 
free born. Then straightway they departed from him 
which should have examined him : and the chief captain 
also was afraid, after he knew that he was a Roman, and 
because he had bound him. On the morrow, because he 
would have known the certainty wherefore he was accused 
of the Jews, he loosed him from his bands, and commanded 
the chief priests and all their coxmcil to appear, and brought 
Paul down, and set him before them. And Paul, earnestly 
beholding the council, said. Men and brethren, I have lived 
in all good conscience before God until this day. And the 
high priest Ananias commanded them that stood by him to 
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smite liim on the mouth. Then said Paul unto him, God 
shall smite thee, thou whited wall; for aittest thou to judge 
me after the law, and commandest me to he smitten con- 
ti'ary to the law? And they that stood by said, Eevilest 
thou God*s high priest? Then said Paul, I wist not, 
brethren, that he was the high priest : for it ia written j 
Thou shalt not speak cttlI of the ruler of thy people. But 
when Paul perceived that the one part were Sadduceci, and 
the other Pharisees^ he cried out in the councilj Men and 
brethren, I am a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee ; of the 
hope and resurrection of the dead I am called in question. 
And when he had so said, there arose a dissension between 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees : and the multitude waa 
divided. For the Sadducees say that there is no refiurrec- 
tion, neither an gel, nor spirit: but the Pharisees confess 
both. And there arose a great cry : and the scribes that 
were of the Pharisees' part arose, and strove, sayingj We 
find no evil in this man : but if a spirit or an angel hath 
spoken to him, let us not fight against God, And when 
there arose a great dissension, the chief captain, fearing 
lest Paul should have been pulled in pieces of them, com- 
manded the soldiers to go down, and to take him by force 
from among them, and to bring him into the castle. And 
the night following the Lord stood by him, and said, Be ^ 
of good cheer, Paul : for as thou hast testified of me in 
Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness also at Rome. And 
when it was day, certain of the Jews banded together, and 
bound themselves under a curse, saying that they would 
neither eat nor drink till they had killed PauL And they 
were more than foiiy which had made this conspiracy. And 
they came to the chief priests and elderSj and said, We 
have bound ourselves under a gi'eat curse, that we will eat 
nothing until we have slain Paul, Now therefore ye with 
the council signify to the chief captain that lie bring him 
down unto you to-morrow, as though ye would enquire 
Bomething more perfectly concerning him : and we, or ever 
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he come near, are ready to kill him. And when Paul's 
sister^s son heard of their lying in wait, he went and entered 
into the castle, and told Paul. Then Paul called one ot 
the centurions unto him, and said. Bring this young man 
unto the chief captain : for he hath a certain thing to tell 
him. So he took him, and brought him to the chief captain, 
and said, Paul the prisoner called me unto him, and prayed 
me to bring this young man unto thee, who hath something 
to say unto thee. Then the chief captain took him by the 
hand, and went with him aside privately, and asked him. 
What is that thou hast to tell me ? And he said, The 
Jews have agreed to desire thee that thou wouldest bring 
down Paul to-morrow into the council, as though they 
would enquire somewhat of him more perfectly. But do 
not thou yield unto them : for there lie in wait for him of 
them more than forty men, which have bound themselves 
with an oath, that they will neither eat nor drink till they 
have killed him : and now are they ready, looking for a 
promise from thee. So the chief captain then let the young 
man depart, and charged him. See thou tell no man that 
thou hast shewed these things to me. And he called unto 
him two centurions, sayings Make ready two hundred 
soldiers to go to Caesarea, and horsemen threescore and ten, 
and spearmen two hundred, at the third hour of the night ; 
and provide them beasts, that they may set Paul on, and 
bring him safe unto Felix the governor. And he wrote a 
letter after this manner: Claudius Lysias unto the most 
excellent governor Felix sendeth greeting. This man was 
taken of the Jews, and should have been killed of them : 
then came I with an army, and rescued him, having under- 
stood that he was a Eoman. And when I would have 
known the cause wherefore they accused him, I brought 
him forth into their council: whom I perceived to be 
accused of questions of their law, but to have nothing laid 
to his charge worthy of death or of bonds. And when it 
was told me how that the Jews laid wait for the man, I sent 
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straightway to thee, and gave commandment to his accusers 
also to say before thee what they had against him. Fare- 
well. Then the soldiers, as it was commanded them, took 
Paul, and brought him by night to Antipatris. On the 
morrow they left the horsemen to go with him, and returned 
to the castle : who, when they came to Caesarea, and deli- 
vered the epistle to the governor, presented Paul also before 
him. And when the governor had read the letter, he asked 
of what province he was. And when he understood that 
he was of Cilicia ; I will hear thee, said he, when thine 
accusers are also come. And he commanded him to be 
kept in Herod's judgment-hall." — Acts xxi. 25. 

It is not so much within the plan of this work to write 
running commentaries on the acts of St. Paul, as rather to 
elucidate the geogi-aphical details. But still the author 
cannot refrain from paying a humble tribute of respect to 
the memory of Lysias, the commandant of the garrison at 
Jerusalem, who seems to have been made the means, in the 
hand of God, of saving by his promptitude the life of Paul 
during the whole perilous period of this outrage. He 
rescued the Apostle from the rage of an infuriated populace; 
he rescued him from the still more dangerous fury of his 
judges at the Sanhedrim ; and he rescued him from what 
was more threatening than either, the conspiracy of men 
who had bound themselves under a great curse that they 
would eat nothing till they had slain Paul, and this, too, at 
the connivance of the chief priests and elders. But, deep as 
our debt of gratitude is to Lysias, Christians ought to be 
more thankful still to this just and gen.erous man for the 
letter which he sent to Felix, saying that he was a Roman, 
and that he had found nothing laid to his charge worthy of 
death or of bonds ; but to be accused merely as to questions 
of the Jewish law. 

The high road to Caesarea, along which Paul was con- 
ducted in the dark, passed through the upper and nether 
Bethhoron, leading from the region of Gibeon (el Jeb) down 
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to the western plain, and Lydda, and Antipatris. The 
author passed along part of this ancient great road of com- 
munication to the sea-coast, on his way from Jerusalem to 
Jaflfa.* Soon after the midday heat began to abate we left 
the city along the road to Bether, and bid a last farewell 
to Zion. We were accompanied by our travelling friend 
as before, and for a few miles by another friend, of Jeru- 
salem, a faithful servant of Christ, and a missionary of the 
Jews there. We were followed by Solomon, our dragoman, 
and a suflScient attendance of horses, mules, and muleteers. 
We passed through the encampment of Turkish soldiers, 
without the walls, in all its accompaniments of Oriental pomp. 
Turning to the right, we crossed the line of the ravine, and 
came to the upper fountain of Gihon, in a north-westerly 
direction. It is dug in the rock, like the pools of Solomon 
beyond Bethlehem, and plastered within, and supported with 
buttresses. Here Zadok the priest, and Nathan the prophet, 
anointed Solomon king over Israel. The path became rugged 
when we entered among the hill land. The hills unite at their 
bottom, but are rounded oflf at the top, and scanty verdure 
covers their sides. Eumed villages, cottages, and convents 
are seen everywhere, with a few solitary trees dotting the 
slopes. Proceeding over the ridge of the high lands, we 
came to the convent of the Holy Cross, and then to the 
tombs of the illustrious Maccabees. Again we had a dis- 
tant view of the high country of the prophet Samuel, and of 
the" site of Mizpeh, a city of Benjamin, where the tribes 
often assembled, where Samuel offered sacrifice and judged 
the people, and where Saul was chosen king by lot. Here, 
too, is said to have been Shiloh, so long a station of 
the Ark. 

Our missionary friend pointed out to us the convent of 

* The Rev. Eli Smith, missionary in Palestine, followed by Dr. Robinson 
and Mr. Conybeare, indicates another track, not by Lydda, but more directly 
across the intermediate space from Gophna to Antipatris, as the exact course 
of this night's march from Jerusalem to Caesarea. But both seem to have 
been used. 
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St. John, where the Baptist was bom. We were delighted 
to gaze on the reputed scene of the interview mentioned in 
the Gospels between the mother of our Lord and the mother 
of his forerunner. " And Mary arose in those days, and 
went into the hill country with haste, into a city of Juda ; 
and entered into the house of Zacharias, and saluted Eliza- 
beth. And it came to pass, that when Elizabeth heard the 
salutation of Mary, the babe leapt in her womb; and Eliza- 
beth was filled with the Holy Ghost : and she spoke out 
with a loud voice, and said, Blessed art thou among women, 
and blessed is the fruit of thy womb. And whence is this 
to me, that the mother of my Lord should come to me ? 
For, lo, as soon as the voice of thy salutation sounded in 
mine ears, the babe leapt in my womb for joy. And blessed 
is she that believed : for there shall be a performance of 
those things which were told her fi*om the Lord. And 
Mary said, My soul doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit 
hath rejoiced in God my Saviour. For he hath regarded the 
low estate of his handmaiden : for, behold, from henceforth 
all generations shall call me blessed." How important 
were the subjects of these mutual gratulations ! Mark, too, 
that the two babes were but still in the womb ; but both 
mothers were instructed from heaven of the high character 
of those to whom they were to give birth. We passed the 
cave , of St. John, situated on the edge of a deep, rocky 
ravine, the vicinity still abounding in locust-trees, indi- 
cating that, whatever may have been the food of the Baptist, 
the fruit of this tree is what the early Christians understood 
by the locusts mentioned in the Gospel. Close by the cave 
there is a small fountain of fresh water, supplied by a rill 
from the rock ; and also the ruins of a small monastery that 
had been built over the early residence of the forerunner 
of Christ. 

We next descended into the valley of Turpentine, or Ela, 
and visited the scene of the conflict between the youthful 
David and Goliah. This valley is narrow, and runs from 
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east to west, with a small stream, which was quite dried up 
when and where we visited it. The place of encampment 
was carefully pointed out by our intelligent friend, the mis- 
sionary. Tradition says, that it is at the bend of the valley, 
where it narrows into a broad, deep ravine. We surveyed 
it from the spot where David is said to have gathered his 
five smooth stones. A well of water under the bank, with 
a few olive-trees above, is said to mark the spot of the young 
shepherd's triumph over the imperious and haughty cham- 
pion of Gath. Tradition also says, that when the Philistine 
arose and came and drew nigh to meet David, he halted at 
the foot of a rock, and leant his huge body and back on the 
face of it, when David hastened and ran towards the army, 
to meet the Philistine. " And David put his hand in his 
bag, and took thence a stone, and slang it, and smote the 
Philistine in his forehead ; and he fell upon his face to the 
earth.^* We here parted with our friend and fellow-disciple 
of om* Lord, who had shown us no little kindness in Jeru- 
salem, and whom we hoped to meet in the New Jerusalem 
above. 

We next passed, on our left, the valley of Sorek, said to 
be the Eschol of olden times, from whose vine-clad brook 
the spies carried away the enormous cluster of grapes which 
furnished the tribes in the wilderness with ocular demon- 
stration of the fertility of their promised possessions. We 
visited also the battle-field where Joshua gained the victory 
over the five kings at Gibeon, and chased them along the 
way that goeth up to Bethhoron, and smote them to Azekah 
and unto Makkedah, when the sun stood still upon Gibeon, 
and the moon in the valley of Ajalon. The path is very 
rugged, and sometimes almost trackless, among these moun- 
tains of Judah. Following the track of the routed army of 
the five kings, as near as we could, and taking rather this 
direction than the road to Bethhoron, we passed villages and 
hamlets, up hills and along valleys, through corn-fields and 
aroimd walled vineyards ; and as we were afraid of being 
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overtaken by darkness, we rode at as quick a rate as the 
Canaanites themselves. Our guards and muleteers evi- 
dently knew nothing of the way ; but fortunately we found 
a mounted Bedouin, who was acquainted with the whole 
country, and we offered him money to guide us forward. 
This faithful Arab took the lead, till he reached his own 
house, when he refused to go further. But we gave buck- 
shish to his children, and his wife advised him to go on with 
us for a few miles more. At last, after a long succession of 
trotting and cantering, we came to the western verge of the 
hills, when the whole of Samaria to the west was at once 
opened up to our view, onward by Galilee. The siglit was 
interesting ; but our ardour began to damp when the Bedouin 
insisted on returning ; and pointing down towards the red 
horizon, where the sun was just setting, he showed us the 
town of Upper Bethhoron. It seemed still to be dangerously 
diatant ; and there were ravines and rugged promontories, 
and winding paths, up, down, over and along, in every 
perplexing variety. But there was still the short twilight ; 
and with joy we noticed the half moon, dimly bright in 
the sky. 

The moment the edge of the sun reached the horizon, the 
Arab leapt from his donkey, drew his sword, and stuck it 
into the ground, spread his mat, and put off his shoes. 
Then standing upright, and stretching himself as if he had 
meant to take a vast leap, he leant forward until his hands 
rested on his knees l then, bending yet further in prostra- 
tion, he touched the earth with his forehead. He then rose 
erect, and recited something from the Koran, pressing his 
open hands together, and touching his brow with the edge of 
them, he went on with silent and similar gesticulations. At 
times he sat back, with his knees to the ground, and his feet 
under him, and recited long prayers from the Koran. Then 
he would stroke down his long white beard and renew his 
orisons with great solemnity. The grave murmuring 
sounds of his devotion mingled somewhat strangely with 
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the bleating of the sheep and goats, the braying of the 
asses, and the lowing of cattle, and the deep and distant 
bark of the shepherds' dogs, gathering the flocks to their 
encampments for the night. At last, starting to his feet, 
and receiving his piasters, he made his dignified salaam, 
and returned better satisfied with his payment than was 
common on these occasions. 

The twilight soon died away ; but the light of the moon 
did us good service in our rapid and rattling journey. 
The country below us was gleaming with bonfires; at 
which the Arabs were sitting to protect their large heaps 
of winnowed grain from plunderers and the ravages of wild 
beasts. We passed the village of Emmaus of St. Luke, the 
El-Rububeh of the Moslem. It was situated on the other 
side, to the left of a dark ravine, the right edge of which 
we were skirting. Till next morning we saw nothing of 
the village, but a few glimmering lights flitting about as if 
from house to house. But even this did not fail to remind 
us of the tender incidents of our Saviour's visit to it in 
vision, and to make our hearts burn with devotion. The 
village consists of not more than twenty or thirty stone 
huts in the hollow of a rich red-soiled rocky valley. There 
is a ruined (christian church, of simple architecture ; and 
around the place are olive gardens, aged fig-trees, and a 
few date-palms. In thus riding along the ancient road 
towards Caesarea from Jerusalem, and in the night time, 
we recollected the journey of St. Paul along the same dark 
track, and we thought that even our own cavalcade might 
resemble, in some respects, the escort of the Apostle. 

Onward still, and our attention was arrested by the 
fierce barking of dogs. We fancied that we had come 
upon a village; but we found ourselves in the midst of 
flocks and herds of cattle, and in front of a body of 
Bedouins, well armed, and as if ready to repel our attempt 
at robbery. But our interpreter struck up an explanatory 
conversation ; and the tones of voice and loud laughter, 
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probal^ly at otu- having been startled, indicated that there wa8 
no danger at hand. They had been sleeping^ wrapt in their 
capota or looae cloaks, by some glimmering embers, among 
bushes, and under a spreading tree by the fold ; from the 
lower branches there hung the few nistic utensils for their 
cooker}' and comfort. E^en the flock had been disturbed ; 
and they set np their heads towards us, and stood, and 
bleated, and stamped with their fore feet, and mfihed hack- 
wards and forwards in commotion* The incident reminded 
us of the worda of Ezekiel ; *' I will make with them a 
covenant, and will cause the evil beasts to cease out of the 
land : and they shall dwell safely in the wilderness, and 
sleep in the woods/* So the angels, who descended to 
announce the birth of our Lord, found the shepherds keeping 
watch over their floeka by night, AVben David thus kept 
his father's sheep, he had to encounter a lion and a bearJ 
both of which he slew. We were conducted to Upper 1 
Bethhoron ; but finding no accommodation there, we went^ 
on to Lower Bethhoron* When we reached our destination, 
every body was sound asleep. AVe dismounted, and walked 
about the confnsion of mud-huts in search of a sleeping 
apartment. We even entered some of the hovels, wlier 
we found the inmates lying promiscuously on the floor,^ 
under the light of a dim nistic lamp. As the men were 
armed with plenty of daggers and pistols, attached to their 
body, and their long gun and spear by their side, prudence 
on our part was thought to be the better part of valour. 
Passing on from place to place, in this half-despairing 
6tate, a dog sprung out from its den upon us, and set up a 
loud barking. We defended ourselves from tlie assault ; 
and the result was somewhat doubtftd for a while ; when 
one of the Arabs from witliin, who had been wakened by 
the noise, rushing out to keep the way, took hold of 
Solomon by the throat : bnt matters were soon explained ; 
and a bargain was struck that we should have accommoda- , 
tion for the night. 
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We were led through an outer court, which was filled 
with goats, into an out-shed, and up a step or two, where 
there was an empty space with a dry earthen floor; a 
lamp was lighted and fixed into the mud wall ; and plenty 
of goat's milk and honey were brought, and our dragoman 
produced bread, boiled eggs, and some salt. The houses 
of the poorest Arabs are never without lamps burning in 
all the inhabited apartments. Therefore both Job and 
Jeremiah make the taking away the light of the candle and 
the total destruction of a house the same thing. " How 
oft is the candle of the wicked put out! and how oft 
cometh their destruction upon them ! " So God, when 
he promises to give David a lamp always in Jerusalem 
(1 Kings xi. 36), assures him that his house would never 
become desolate. So Virgil says, .^n. II. line 281, 

" Oh nimn's light, the Trojans' surest hope !** 

Leaving the slope on which stand the ^wo Bethhorons, we 
descend into a fine valley at the foot of the mountains ; and 
skirting the hills, in a more westerly direction, we entered the 
great plain, taking the course direct towards Lydda — the 
Lud of the native Arabs, and the Lod of the Old Testament. 
We reached Lydda a little before ten o'clock in the morning. 
We were conducted by the eastern quarter of the city 
to an old roofless convent, once the famous Church of St. 
George, and frequently mentioned with admiration by the 
writers of the Crusaders, and by old travellers. Whenever 
we entered the town we were attended by a crowd of the 
inhabitants ; some walking before us and looking back, and 
the main body pressing on behind, merely to stare at the 
pilgrims. There were incipient symptoms of insolence 
among them ; and we felt thankful when we reached the 
mosque in safety. The sun was very severe ; but we erected 
our tent, and fell sound asleep. After having slept for 
about two hours, we were awakened at midday by the 
muezzin's song of praise and prayer from the minaret over 
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our heads. The words uttered were : " Alia : ekber Eshhed 
en la 'Uah ilia 'llah : Mahommed resiel ul-lah. Hhay el 
saluet : hhay ila'l filah Alia ekber. La allah ilia 'Uah Alia 
Hu." — " God is supreme : I confess that there is no God 
but God. Mahommed is the Apostle of God. Come to 
prayer : come to salvation. God is supreme ; there is no 
God but God." The words are sometimes varied, accord- 
ing to the time of the day. At the dawn the cry is heard, 
" Prayers ; Mussulman's prayers are preferable to sleep." 
At noon the cry is, " Prayers ; Mussulman's prayers are 
better than business." At sunset, and while the tip of the 
minaret still glitters with golden rays, the cry is, "Prayers ; 
Mussulman's prayers are better than repose." Lord Byron 
remarks, that " on a still evening, when the muezzin has 
a fine voice, which is frequently the case, the effect is 
solemn and beautiful, beyond all the bells in Christendom." 
But we prefer the chime of bells in England, with the 
solemn sounds of the swelling organ rolling under the 
vaulted roof of the cathedral: and also the solemn harmony 
of human voices singing the sweet Psalm on the Sabbath- 
evening of a summer sacrament in Scotland seems prefer- 
able to all the instrumental music we have heard at Rome, 
Dresden, Vienna, or Salburgh. When we left Lydda, the 
crowd, which had never dispersed, followed us along the 
streets, yelling at the pitch of their voice. We moved, 
however, steadily forward, and regardless of the uproar ; 
but, when we came to the outside of the town, they gave us 
a plentiful and continued shower of stones. After showing 
plenty of courage, we scampered off as fast as we could ; 
and, although the stones flew over and past our heads, not 
one of us was hit. As Jaffa was our destination, we left 
St. Paul's track to Caesarea by turning more to the south. 

We have not been to Antipatris; and therefore our 
remarks as to it shall be the more general ; more especially 
that there seems to be a diversity of opinion as to the 
exact spot where this town was situated. Some say that 
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Antipatris was at Arsuf ; and the Crusaders supposed tliey 
had found it here. Others say, with more probability, 
that its position was on the road from Eamlah (which place- 
we visited) to Nazareth, north of Ras el Ain, where a place 
still exists called by the natives Kaff e Saba. One thing 
only seems to be certain, that Antipatris was in the midst 
of the great plain between Caesarea and Lydda. It is 
described by Josephus, in one passage, as being near the 
mountains, and in another, as in the richest portion of the 
plain, with abundance of both water and wood. Be that as 
it may, Antipatris seems to have been a place of no great 
importance in any way, excepting that it is mentioned as 
one of the scenes of Vespasian's first military proceedings. 
A trench was dug, and a wall was built by one of the 
Asmonean princes, from the ancient Caphar Saba to Jafia, 
to protect the country from invasion. This wall was 
afterwards rebuilt by Herod, and named in honour of his 
father Antipater. 

Next, we have the prosecution followed up against Paul ; 
and first, we have the flattery and falsehood of Tertullus. 
" And after five days Ananias the high priest descended 
with the elders, and with a certain orator named Tertullus, 
wiio informed the governor against Paul. And when he 
was called forth, Tertullus began to accuse him, saying, 
Seeing that by thee we enjoy great quietness, and that 
very worthy deeds are done unto this nation by thy provi- 
dence, we accept it always, and in all places, most noble 
Felix, with all thankfulness. Notwithstanding, that I be 
not further tedious unto thee, I pray thee that thou 
wouldest hear us of thy clemency a few words. For we 
have found this inan a pestilent fellow, and a mover of 
sedition among all the Jews throughout the world, and 
a ringleader of the sect of the Nazarenes : who also hath 
gone about to profane the temple: whom we took, and 
would have judged according to our law. But the chief 
captain Lysias came upon us, and with great violence took 
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him away out of our hands, commanding his accusers to 
come unto thee: by examining of whom thyself mayest 
take knowledge of all these things, whereof we accuse him. 
And the Jews also assented, saying that these things 
were so." (Acts xxiv. 1 — 9.) 

Next, we have PauPs defence ; and the result, made in the 
spirit of wisdom and holiness, showing that it had been 
" given to him in that same hour what he should speak." 
" Then Paul, after that the governor had beckoned unto 
him to speak, answered. Forasmuch as I know that thou 
hast been of many years a judge unto this nation, I do the 
more cheerfully answer for myself: because that thou 
mayest understand, that there are yet but twelve days 
since I went up to Jerusalem for to worship. And they 
neither found me in the temple disputing with any man, 
neither raising up the people, neither in the synagogues, 
nor in the city : neither can they prove the things whereof 
they now accuse me. But this I confess unto thee, that 
after the way which they call heresy, so worship I the 
God of my fathers, believing all things which are written 
in the law and in the prophets: and have hope toward 
God, which they themselves also allow, that there shall be 
a resurrection of the dead, both of the just and unjust. 
And herein do I exercise myself, to have always a con- 
science void of offence toward God, and toward men. Now 
after many years I came to bring alms to my nation, and 
offerings. Whereupon certain Jews from Asia found me 
purified in the temple, neither with multitude, nor with 
tumult. Who ought to have been here before thee, and 
object, if they had ought against me. Or else let these 
same here say, if they have found any evil doing in me, 
while I stood before the council, except it be for this one 
voice, that I cried standing among them. Touching the 
resurrection of the dead I am called in question by you 
this day. And when Felix heard these things, having 
more perfect knowledge of that way, he deferred them, and 
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said, When Lysias the chief captain shall come down, I 
will know the uttermost of your matter. And he com- 
manded a centurion to keep Paul, and to let him have 
liberty, and that he should forbid none of his acquaintance 
to minister or come unto him. And after certain days, 
when Felix came with his wife Drusilla, which was a 
Jewess, he sent for Paul, and heard him concerning the 
faith in Christ. And as he reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come, Felix trembled, and 
answered. Go thy way for this time ; when I have a con- 
venient season, I will call for thee. He hoped also that 
money should have been given him of Paul, that he 
might loose him: wherefore he sent for him the oftener, 
and communed with him. But after two years Porcius 
Festus came into Felix' room : and Felix, willing to shew 
the Jews a pleasure, left Paul bound." (Acts xxiv. 
10—27.) 

Next, we have a new governor of the province ; but the 
same treatment of Paul, and his trial before Festus, and its 
result on the part of the Apostle : " I appeal unto C^sar." 
" Now when Festus was come into the province, after 
three days he ascended from Caesarea to Jerusalem. Then 
the high priest and the chief of the Jews informed him 
against Paul, and besought him, and desired favour against 
him, that he would send for him to Jerusalem, laying wait 
in the way to kill him. But Festus answered, that Paul 
should be kept at Caesarea, and that he himself would 
depart shortly thither. Let them therefore, said he, which 
among you are able, go down with me, and accuse this 
man, if there be any wickedness in him. And when he 
had tarried among them more than ten days, he went down 
unto Caesarea ; and the next day sitting on the judgments 
seat commanded Paul to be brought. And when he was 
come, the Jews which came down from Jerusalem stood 
round about, and laid many and grievous complaints 
against Paul, which they could not prove. While he 
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answered for himself, Neither against the law of the Jews, 
neither against the temple, nor yet against Caesar, have 
I offended any thing at all. But Festus, willing to do the 
Jews a pleasure, answered Paul, and said, Wilt thou go up 
to Jerusalem, and there be judged of these things before 
me? Then said Paul, I stand at Caesar's judgment-seat, 
where I' ought to be judged: to the Jews have I done no 
wrong, as thou very well knowest. For if I be an offender, 
or have committed any thing worthy of death, I refuse not 
to die : but if there be none of these things whereof these 
accuse me, no man may deliver me unto them. I appeal 
unto Caesar. Then Festus, when he had conferred with 
the council, answered. Hast thou appealed unto Caesar? 
unto Caesar shalt thou go." — Acts xxv. 1 — 12. 

Thus there now remained nothing more to do for Festus 
than to keep Paul in safe custody, and to send him to 
Rome for trial, and to report the case to the supreme 
tribunal there. But it happened about this time that 
Herod Agrippa II., king of Chalcis, with his sister Bernice, 
visted Festus, and stayed some days at Caesarea. This 
prince, as superintendent of the temple at Jerusalem, with 
the power of appointing the high priest, was naturally 
interested in the case, as relating to the Jewish law. He 
therefore expressed a wish to hear Paul's statement of 
his case. 

" After certain days king Agrippa and Bernice came 
unto Caesarea to salute Festus. And when they had been 
there many days, Festus declared Paul's cause unto the 
king, saying. There is a certain man left in bonds by Felix : 
about whom, when I was at Jerusalem, the chief priests 
and the elders of the Jews informed me, desiring to have 
judgment against him. To whom I answered. It is not the 
manner of the Romans to deliver any man to die, before 
that he which is accused have the accusers face to face, 
and have licence to answer for himself concerning the 
crime laid against him. Therefore, when they were come 
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hither, without any delay on the morrow I sat on the 
judgment-seat, and commanded the man to be brought 
forth. Against whom when the accusers stood up, they 
brought none accusation of such things as I supposed: 
but had certain questions against him of their own super- 
stition, and of one Jesus, which was dead, whom Paul 
affirmed to be alive. And because I doubted of such 
manner of questions, I asked him whether he would go to 
Jerusalem, and there be judged of these matters. But 
when Paul had appealed to be reserved unto the hearing of 
Augustus, I commanded him to be kept till I might send 
him to Caesar. Then Agrippa said unto Festus, I would 
also hear the man myself. To-morrow, said he, thou shalt 
hear him. And on the morrow, when Agrippa was comfe, 
and Bernice, with great pomp, and was entered into the 
place of hearing, with the chief captains, and principal men 
of the city, at Festus' commandment Paul was brought 
forth. And Festus said, King Agrippa, and all men which 
are here present with us, ye see this man, about whom all 
the multitude of the Jews have dealt with me, both at 
Jerusalem, and also here, crying that he ought not to live 
any longer. But when I found that he had committed 
nothing worthy of death, and that he himself hath appealed 
to Augustus, I have determined to send him. Of whom I 
have no certain thing to wndte unto my Lord. Wherefore 
I have brought him forth before you, and specially before 
thee, O king Agrippa, that, after examination had, I might 
have somewhat to write. For it seemeth to me unreason- 
able to send a prisoner, and not withal to signify the crimes 
laid against him.. Then Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou art 
permitted to speak for thyself. Then Paul stretched forth 
the hand, and answered for himself: I think myself happy, 
king Agrippa, because I shall answer for myself this day 
before thee touching all the things whereof I am accused of 
the Jews : especially because I know thee to be expert in 
all customs and questions which are among the Jews: 
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wherefore I beseech thee to hear me patiently. My manner 
of life from my youth, which was at the first among* mine 
own nation at Jerusalem, know all the Jews ; which knew 
me from the beginning, if they would testify, that after the 
most straitest sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee. And 
now I stand and am judged for the hope of the promise 
made of God unto our fathers: unto which promise our 
twelve tribes, instantly serving God day and night, hope 
to come. For which hope's sake, king Agrippa, I am 
accused of the Jews. Why should it be thought a thing 
incredible with you, that God should raise the dead ? I 
verily thought with myself, that I ought to do many things 
contrary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth. Which thing 
I also did in Jerusalem : and many of the saints did I shut 
up in prison, having received authority from the chief 
priests; and when they were put to death, I gave my 
voice against them. And I punished them oft in every 
synagogue, and compelled them to blaspheme ; and being 
exceedingly mad against them, I persecuted them even 
unto strange cities. Whereupon as I went to Damascus 
with authority and commission from the chief priests, at 
midday, O king, I saw in the way a light from heaven, 
above the brightness of the sun, shining round about me 
and them which journeyed with me. And when we were 
all fallen to the earth, I heard a voice speaking unto me, 
and saying in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why per- 
secutest thou me ? it is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks. And I said. Who art thou, Lord ? And he said, 
I am Jesus, whom thou persecutest. But rise, and stand 
upon thy feet : for I have appeared unto thee for this pur- 
pose, to make thee a minister and a witness both of these 
things which thou hast seen, and of those things in the 
which I will appear unto thee ; delivering thee from the 
people, and from the Gentiles, unto whom now I send thee. 
To open their eyes, and to tum them from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that they 
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may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among 
them which are sanctified by faith that is in me. Where- 
upon, O king Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision : but shewed first unto them of Damascus, 
and at Jerusalem, and throughout all the coasts of Judssa, 
and then to the Gentiles, that they should repent and turn 
to God, and do works meet for repentance. For these 
causes the Jews caught me in the temple, and went about 
to kill me. Having therefore obtained help. of God, I con- 
tinue unto this day, witnessing both to small and great, 
saying none other things than those which the prophets 
and Moses did say should come : that Christ should suffer, 
and that he should be the first that should rise from the 
dead, and should shew light unto the people, and to the 
Gentiles. And as he thus spake for himself, Festus said 
with a loud voice, Paul, thou art beside thyself; much 
learning doth make thee mad. But he said, I am not 
mad, most noble Festus; but speak forth the words of 
truth and soberness. For the king knoweth of these things, 
before whom also I speak fireely ; for I am persuaded that 
none of these things are hidden firom him ; for this thing 
was not done in* a corner. King Agrippa, believest thou 
the prophets? 1 know that thou believest. Then Agrippa 
said unto Paul, Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian. And Paul said, I would to God, that not only thou, 
but also all that hear me this day, were both almost, and 
altogether such as I am, except these bonds. And when he 
had thus spoken, the king rose up, and the governor, and 
Bemice, and they that sat with them : and when they were 
gone aside, they talked between themselves, saying. This 
man doeth nothing worthy of death or of bonds. Then 
said Agrippa unto Festus, This man might have been set 
at liberty, if he had not appealed unto Caesar." 

For many years had the Apostle of the Gentiles been 
desirous of seeing Rome. A vision had warned him two 
years before this, that, as he had testified at Jerusalem, so 
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he Bhould also testify at Rome. Thus wc see by what 
a auccesaion of events, rising naturally the one out of the 
other, hut all guided hj the wisdom of the Almighty to 
gratify the natural wish of Paul, and to fulfil the prophetic 
announcement of his Lord and Master, and to inTolve such 
great consequences to the whole future of Christianity, the 
grand designs of God are promoted step hy step ; and we 
see how in this way tlie Western world was soon to be 
enlightened by the Sun of Eighteousness, even to its darkest 
and most remote bonudaries. 

Sti Paul arrived at Corinthj according to Usher, in 
A,D. 54; Pearsonj52; MichaeliSj 54 ; Hug, 53 ; Haenlein, 
54 ; Greswell, 50 ; Anger, 52. St. Paul abode at Ephesus, 
aeeording to Usher, in A.D» 56, 59 ; Pearson, 54, 57 ; Hug, 
56, 58 ; Greswell, 53, 55 ; Anger, 55, 59. St. Paul took 
his last journey to Jerusalem, according to Usher, in a*d. 
59 ; Pearson, 58 j Miehaelis, 60 ; Hugj 59 ; Haenlein, 
Greswell, 56 j Anger, 58. 
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CHAPTEE Xn. 

ST. Paul's last voyage, shifwbece at malta, and belbabe fbom prison 

AT HOME. 

This long and interesting voyage of St. Paul has been the 
subject of much discussion, and many volumes have been 
written, in many different languages, on the many questions 
connected with it. Ordinary commentators have failed 
entirely in throwing any light on the subject, because they 
could not look on it with the eye of a sailor. Nay, even 
seamen, who were capable of explaining the nautical dif- 
ficulties of this narrative, have, with all their caution and 
candour, failed in their exposition, because they had no 
personal knowledge of the localities, currents, and pre- 
vailing winds in these seas. At length, the subject was 
taken up most diligently by James Smith, Esq., of Jordan- 
hill ; an influential country gentleman in Eenfrewshire, of a 
liberal education, of first-rate natural talents, of consider- 
able taste, refined by an intimate acquaintance with the 
ancient and modem languages of Europe, and enlarged 
by much travelling in eastern countries ; and, above all, ot 
humble piety and zeal as a man of God. With very great 
ardour and accuracy, by a winter's residence in Malta, 
and consultation with scientific seamen in our ships of 
war stationed there, who were familiar with the navigation 
of the Levant, he was at pains to acquire a perfect know- 
ledge of the geography of the Great Sea, and of the ships 
and seamanship of the ancients. By personal inspection 
he made himself familar with the outline and peculiar 
features of these coasts. With the help of recent British 
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Biirveya, and of that of Captain Smith's survey of St, 
Panl^s bay at Malta, be gives ns the very soundings, and 
the nature of the bottora, and the strength and direction of 
the cuTrenti?» He gives us, irom the beat evidence, the facts 
relating to the form and etTucture of Greek and Roman 
vessels^ the manner in which they were worked, their rate 
of sailing, their prevalent lines of traflScj and the points 
from which the winds blow in the different seasons of the 
year, and their power at different places and at different 
times* Like a nautical antiquary, he consults ancient 
authors, coins, marbleSj and pictures, as to the peculiarities 
of ancient navigation. The scene of the ship wreck j the 
hydrography of the position, its local and classical anti- 
quities, the geological changes to which it has been sub- 
jected since the days of the Apostle, andj in fact, all the 
nautical skill, whether original or borrowed, requisite to 
describe even the ropes and the riggings, have, with much 
pains, and piety, and extraordinary shrewdness, been 
brought into requisition. The recent antiquarian dis- 
coveries of Herculaneum and Pompeii, and of the inven- 
tories of the Athenian fleets which were lately excavated at ^ 
the Pir^us, and the wreck of a British frigate near the iden- ^H 
tical spot, all unknowii to the authors who preceded him in the " 
same points of inqniry, have enabled him to explain difficult 
passages, both in the sacred and profane writers of antiquity. 
In these circumstances, it is needless to add, that Mn Smith's 
Voyages and Shipwreck of St, Paul has become a standard 
workj and the authority by which all subsequent writers 
are now guided on this subject. 

After two years' imprisonment at CB&sarea, it was deter- 
mined that Paul should be sent, along with other prisoners, 
and a company of Roman soldiers as a military escort, to 
Eome. He was, accordingly, committed to the charge of 1 
a centurion, named Julius, of the imperial band ; a person 
who upon all occasions treated the Apostle with humanity 
and consideration. By the courtesy of the procuratorj 
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Luke and Aristarchus were allowed to accompany him; 
but none of those who were his companions hereafter. A 
convenient opportunity of transport at last presented itself. 
A merchantman of Adramyttium, a city of Mysia, opposite 
the island of Lesbos, which had probably touched at 
Caesarea on her way from ^Egypt, was bound on her 
homeward voyage. The original intention was that Paul 
and his party should take their passage for Adramyttium, 
and then pursue the overland route to Italy, by the great 
Via Egnatia, from Neapolis, through Philippi, Thessalonica, 
and the Macedonian towns, to Dyrrhachium, the port for 
Brundusium. The vessel sailed from Port Sebastus in the 
month of August, meaning to steer by the coast of Asia 
(Minor) ; and as the westerly winds generally prevail at 
that period of the year, on the day after sailing the vessel 
reached Sidon, a distance of sixty-seven miles, some say 
for the purpose of trade, and others say because of contrary 
winds. As Paul had friends in the town, and time to 
spare before the vessel sailed, he took advantage of the 
kind-hearted permission of Julius, to go into the place, 
chained, probably, by the wrist to one of the soldiers. 

Launching from Sidon, they were forced by contrary 
winds to run under the lee of Cyprus ; but whether they 
left the island to the left hand or to the right is a matter of 
dispute, but not of importance. Mr. Smith thinks that, as 
they sailed throTigh the sea of Cilicia, not over, as in the 
Authorized Version, they must have sailed to the north of 
Cyprus, leaving the island on their left. By thus standing 
to the north, till they reached the coast of Cilicia, they would 
catch the land-breeze, which prevails there during the 
summer months, as well as the current, which constantly 
runs to the westward, along the coast of Asia Minor, and 
very strong between Rhodes and the continent. They 
came to Myra, of Lycia, where there was an excellent 
harbour at the mouth of the river, about a league below 
the city, which stood upon a rising ground, at the mouth 
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of a remarkable gorge, nmning fi'om the shore to the 
terior of the mountains, and overlooking a wide space 
of plain. From the size of the theatre, bb exhibited by its 
old foundations, from its tombsj and other traces of its 
ruin 9 J it would appear that Mjrra must have then been a 
large aiid commodious citj* There the centurion met wit 
an Alexandrian a>ni-Bhip on her voyage to Italy, probabl 
much larger than the one he hitherto sailed in, which seems 
to have been engaged in the coasting trade. The progi-ess 
of this Alexandriau ship, after leaving Myraj was extremely 
slow ; for we are told that it was many days before they 
were come over against Cnidus — that is, before they reached 
the entrance of the jEgean sea. As the distance betwee: 
the two places is not more than 130 geographical miles 
which they could easily have accomplished with a fair 
wind in one day, they must either have met with calms o] 
contrary winds. Mr. Smith thinks that the wind mus 
have been contrary, as the word rendered " scarce *' in our 
translation should have been ^* with difficulty/' as if contend- 
ing with adverse winds, — "the wind not suffering them." 
They sailed up along the southern coast of Crete, over against 
Salmoncj a promontory forming the eastern extremity of the 
island of Crete ; that isj the fartliest point which an ancient 
ship, navigating under the loe of Crete, conld reach with 
northwest winds ; and hardly passing it, they came unto a 
place which is called " Fair Havens,'' nigh whereunto is the 
city of Lasea. Mr. Smith thinks that the wind which 
brought them thither may, in common language, be termed 
north-west — the prevailing wind in those seas towards the 
end of summer. Neither "Fair Havens" nor Lasea are no- 
ticed by any other ancient author, nor have the ruins of the 
city been discovered in modern times. Dr, Pocock places it 
about two leagues to the east of Matala, and describes it as 
an open roadstead^ or rather two roadsteads contiguous to 
each other. It still retains its name by the Greeks — and 
there is good anchorage near it. 
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" Now when much time was spent, and when sailing was 
now dangerous, because the fast (of the Expiation, which 
took place about the period of the equinox) was now abeady 
past, Paul admonished them, and said unto them, Sirs, 
I perceive that this voyage will be with hurt and much 
damage, not only of the lading and ship, but also of our 
lives. Nevertheless the centurion believed the master 
and the owner of the ship, more than those things which 
were spoken by Paul. And because the haven was not 
commodious to winter in, the more part advised to depart 
thence also, if by any means they might attain to Phenice, 
and there to winter ; which is an haven of Crete, and lieth 
towards the south-west and north-west. And when the 
south wind blew softly, supposing that they had obtained 
their purpose, loosing thence, they sailed close by Crete.'' 
Mr. Smith decides that the position of Lutro agrees with 
these notices of Phenice ; which was also called Aradena, 
according to Hierocles ; Clauda, or the Claudos of Ptolemy, 
is the Gozzo of the modem charts. Thus, then, says 
Mr. Smith, we have the relative positions of the three 
places mentioned in the proceedings of the day on which 
the Apostle and his companions left Crete. 

" But not long after, there arose against it a tempestuous 
wind, called Euroclydon. And when the ship was caught, 
and could not bear up into the wind, we let her drive (or 
scud) before the wind. And running under a certain island 
which is called Clauda, we had much work to come by the 
boat." Mr. Smith thinks that this typhoon must have 
struck the ship from the point of the compass between 
Eurus and Aquilo, or E.N.E. This sudden change, from 
a south wind to a violent northerly wind, is a common 
occurrence in these seas. These typhoons are accompanied 
with a whirling motion of the clouds, caused by the meeting 
of the opposite currents of air, when the change takes place, 
and also by the agitation of the sea raising it in columns 
of spray. Pliny says, these sudden blasts cause a vortex, 
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which is called typhoon ; and Galliua calb these frequent 
whiil^^inda bj the same name. The word, then, employed 
by St. Lnkej Euroclydon, expresses not only the Yiolence and 
nature of the gale, but its direction. Nothing more is said 
in tlie narrative, than that it defeated their object of reach- 
ing Port Phenice, and forced them to run under the lee of 
Clanda. Mr. Smith thinks that the ship must have strained, 
and suffered severely in her hnllj and that the leaks she 
then sprang were gradually gaining upon the crew ; and 
that, if they had not providentially gained the land, and 
been thereby enabled to save their lives by running their 
ship on sliorej she must have foundered at sea, and all on 
board perished. At the time the ship was caught in the 
gale, she must have been near the group of islands called 
the PaximadeSj in the Gulf of Messara, the island of 
Clauda lying about twenty-tlu-ee miles to leeward ; and 
hither they were diiven before the wind. Their first care 
was to secure the boat by hoisting it on board ; nextj they 
ungirded the ship, by frapping^ or passing four or five 
turns of a large cable-laid rope round the hull or frame of 
the ship, to support her in a great storm. We are next 
told by St. Luke, that, being apprehensive of being driven 
towards the Syrtis, they lowered the geaXj that is, appur- 
tenances of every kindj such as spars, sails, riggings^ 
anchors, and cables. But this alone was not sufficient to 
keep the ship off the African lee-shore; therefore they 
turned the ship*s head off sliore, and set such sails as the 
violence of the gale would permit them to carry. Having 
thus brought the ship to on the starboard tack midcr Clauda, 
all that was required was to set and fill their storm-sails, and 
to stand on. This was all done on the first eventful day. 
On the second day, the gale continuing unabated, thej 
lightened the ship. (Ver. 18.) On the third day they threw 
overboard the tackling of the ship* (Yer. 19») And as to 
this, Mr. Smith supposes that the expressiouj " with their 
own hands/' indicates that the main-yard is meant — an 
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immense spar, probably as long as the ship, and which 
would require the united efforts of passengers and crew to 
launch overboard. A dreary interval of eleven days suc- 
ceeds ; the gale continues with unabated fury ; neither sun 
nor stars can be observed. At length we are told, " all hope 
of being saved was taken away ;" both by the fury of the 
tempest and the state of the ship, without a compass, or any 
means of keeping a reckoning ; so that they could not tell 
which way to make for the nearest land, in order to run 
their ship ashore — ^the only resource they had for a leaky, 
sinking ship. There was also long abstinence, from the 
impossibility of cooking, and the destruction of provision 
from leakage. 

Under these circumstances, ** Paul stood forth in the midst 
of them, and said. Sirs, ye should have hearkened unto me, 
and not have loosed from Crete, and to have gained this 
harm and loss. And now I exhort you to be of good cheer : 
for there shall be no loss of any man's life among you, but 
of the ship. For there stood by me this night the angel of 
God, whose I am, and whom I serve, saying. Fear not, 
Paul ; thou must be brought before Caesar : and, lo, God 
hath given thee all them that sail with thee. Wherefore, 
sirs, be of good cheer : for I believe God, that it shall be 
even as it was told me. Howbeit we must be cast upon 
a certain island." 

" But when the fourteenth night was come, as they were 
driven up and down in Adria, about midnight the shipmen 
deemed that they drew near to some country ;'' they deemed 
it, Mr. Smith hints, from the sense of smell, and that they 
saw or heard the breakers on a rocky coast; such being the 
usual premonitory warnings to ships unexpectedly falling 
in with land at night. The land was too low, and too far 
from the track of their ship, driven as it was from the east- 
ward, to be seen in so dark a night ; but the breakers are 
seen in a storm about a quarter of a mile off, and they are 
seen at a distance when the land itself is not seen. 
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To show that the place of the wreck must have been 
Malta, Mr. Smith* proves, from three independent sonices, 
that the wind must have been E.N.E.JN. to the nearest 
quarter of a point ; and that the ship must have been on the 
starboard tack, that is, with its head to the north, in order 
to avoid the Syrtis ; that the direction of the drift, men- 
tioned in the 17th verse, must have been W. by N. ^ W. or 
W. 8^ N., which is the bearing of Malta to the nearest 
degree. Mr. Smith also shows, from the rate of the drift, 
the distance, and the time consumed, that Malta must have 
been the place where the ship was wrecked. The supposed 
mean rate of drift, circumstanced as that of St. Paul's was, 
Mr. Smith, as ascertained from two nautical friends, states to 
be thirty-six miles and a half in twenty-four hours. The 
time consumed in driving through the sea of Adria, from 
the time the ship left the island of Clauda till they became 
aware of the vicinity of land, at midnight of the fourteenth 
day, Mr. Smith shows to have been thirteen days and a 
small fraction ; and the distance from Clauda to the point 
of Koura, he makes to be 476*6 miles, which, at the rate 
deduced, would take exactly thirteen days, one hour, and 
twenty-one minutes. The coincidence, then, of the actual 
bearings of St. Paul's Bay from Clauda, the direction in 
which the ship must have been driven, the time calculated, 
and the time actually consumed, can scarcely be said to be 
accidental ; on the contrary, it is so very close, that it seems 
to be decisive on the point ; more especially as there is no 
other place agreeing, either in name or description, within 
the limits to which we are tied down by calculations founded 
upon the narrative. In fact, the several conditions re- 
quired to be fulfilled, so minutely detailed in the narrative 
in order to make the locality agree with it, are so numerous 
as to render it morally impossible to suppose that the 
agreement which we find here can be the effect of chance. 

" But when the fourteenth night was come, as we were 
driven up and down in Adria, about midnight the ship- 
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men deemed that they drew near to some country ; and 
sounded, and found it twenty fathoms : and when they had 
gone a little further, they sounded again, and found it 
fifteen fathoms. Then fearing lest we should have fallen 
upon rocks, they cast four anchors out of the stem, and 
wished for the day. And as the shipmen were about to 
flee out of the ship, when they had let down the boat into 
the sea, under colour as though they would have cast 
anchors out of the foreship, Paul said to the centurion and 
to the soldiers. Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot 
be saved. Then the soldiers cut off the ropes of the boat, 
and let her fall off. And while th« day was coming on, 
Paul besought them all to take meat, saying, This day is 
the fourteenth day that ye have tarried and continued 
fasting, having taken nothing. Wherefore I pray you to 
take some meat : for this is for your health : for there shall 
not an hair fall from the head of any of you. And when 
he had thus spoken, he took bread, and gave thanks to God 
in presence of them all : and when he had broken it, he 
began to eat. Then were they all of good cheer, and they 
also took some meat. . And we were in all in the ship two 
hundred threescore and sixteen souls. And when they had 
eaten enough, they lightened the ship, and cast out the 
wheat into the sea. And when it was day, they knew not 
the land : but they discovered a certain creek with a shore, 
into the which they were minded, if it were possible, to 
thrust in the ship. And when they had taken up the 
anchors, they committed themselves unto the sea, and 
loosed the rudder bands, and hoisted up the mainsail to the 
wind, and made toward shore. And falling into a place 
where two seas met, they ran the ship aground ; and the 
forepart stuck fast, and remained unmoveable, but the 
hinder part was broken with the violence of the waves. And 
the soldiers' counsel was to kill the prisoners, lest any of 
them should swim out, and escape. But the centurion, willing 
to save Paul, kept them from their purpose ; and commanded 
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that they which could swim should cast themselves first into 
the sea, and get to land : and the rest, some on boards, aisd 
some on broken pieces of the ship. And so it came to pasBi 
that they escaped all safe to land." (Acts xxvii. 27 — 44.) 

This narrative shows a presence of mind, promptitade, 
and seamanship, which Mr. Smith says could not be sur- 
passed in the present day, and by which, under ProviSjence, 
the lives of all on board were saved. There are e&rtaia 
peculiarities mentioned here as to the real position of the 
shipwreck, which agree exactly with the peculiarities^ 
possessed by the* supposed position. There are rocky 
places mentioned in the text; and the shore here is 
skirted with precipices, against which the ship must have 
been dashed to pieces, had she not been anchored. There 
is a creek, with a sandy beach, mentioned in the text ; now 
this feature still distinguishes the coast. And there is a 
place where two seas meet : now, this still exists ; and is 
formed by the Selmoon Island, a long rocky ridge sepa- 
rating the bay from the sea on the outside, leaving a channel 
between it and the mainland of not more than a hundred 
yards in breadth. The other remarkable circumstance 
mentioned in the text is, that, when they ran the ship 
aground, the forepart stuck fast, and remained unmoveable, 
but the hinder part was broken with the force of the waves. 
Now, the peculiar nature of the bottom of St. Paul's Bay 
accounts for diis exactly. Here the mud graduates into 
tenacious clay, into which the fore part of the ship would 
fix itself, and be held fast, whilst the stem would be ex- 
posed to the force of the waves. 

" And when they were escaped, then they knew that the 
island was called Melita. And the barbarous people shewed 
us no little kindness : for they kindled a fire^ and received 
us every one, because of the present rain, and because of 
the cold. And when Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks, 
and laid them on the fire, there came a viper out of the 
heat, and fastened on his hand. And when the barbarians 
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saw the venomous beast hang on his hand, they said among 
themselves, No doubt this man is a murderer, whom, though 
he hath escaped the sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to live. 
And he shook off the beast into the fire, and felt no harm. 
Howbeit they looked when he should have swollen, or fallen 
down dead suddenly: but after they had looked a great 
while, and saw no harm come to him, they changed their 
minds, and said that he was a god. In the same quarters 
were possessions of the chief man of the island, whose name 
was Publius; who received us, and lodged us three days cour- 
teously. And it came to pass that the father of Publius lay 
sick of a fever and of a bloody flux : to whom Paul entered 
in, and prayed, and laid his hands on him, and healed him. 
So when this was done, others also, which had diseases in 
the island, came, and were healed : who also honoured us 
with many honours ; and when we departed, they laded us 
with such things as were necessary.'^ (Acts xxviii. 1 — 10.) 

The circumstance here mentioned, as to the venomous 
serpent which hung upon the hand of St. Paul, has given 
rise to much discussion, in respect that there are now no 
venomous serpents in Malta. But this diflSculty vanishes 
when it is remembered what changes the operations of man 
have produced on the fauna of any country, in the disap- 
pearance of reptiles. The viper has almost become unknown 
in Arran, since it became more frequented. In the same 
way, poisonous serpents, crocodiles, scorpions, centipedes, 
and spiders, have all gradually diminisbed in Brazil, with 
the increasing population and cultivation of the country. 
Whenever the inhabitants set aboui; cutting down the 
woods, draining the marshes, making Toads, and founding 
towns, man, by degrees, triumphs over the rank vegetation 
and the noxious animals. 

" It is interesting also to mention, that Josephus, the Jewish 
historian, may have sailed in the same ship with Paul, as 
also did St. Luke, and their friend Aristarchus the Mace- 
donian of Tessalonica, also a prisoner, and the young Titus. 
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And it is remarkable, that the eminent historians and mia- 
sionaries of the Gospel times seem all to have been sh^ 
wrecked on this beach, if not in the same ship, near Ik 
same place, and in the same year. Josephus gives the fi^ 
lowing statement in the beginning of his own life, voL 2. 
p. 905, Hudston's edition in Greek and Latin, published at 
Oxford, 1720. 

" * But when I was in the twenty-sixth year of my age, 
it happened that I took a voyage to Rome, on the occasion 
which I shall now describe. At the time when Felix was pro- 
curator of Judaea, there were certain priests of my acquaint- 
ance, and excellent persons they were, whom, on a small 
and trifling occasion, he had put into bonds to send to Home 
to plead their cause before Caesar. These I was desirous 
to procure deliverance for; and that especially because I was 
informed that they were not unmindful of piety towards 
God, even under their affliction : but supported themselves 
with figs and nuts. Accordingly, I came to Rome, though 
it were through many hazards by sea, for our ship was 
drowned in the middle of the Adriatic sea. We that were 
in it, being about six hundred in all, swam for our lives all 
night, when, upon the Gist appearance of day, and upon 
our sight of a ship of Gyrene, I, and some others, eighty in 
all, by God's providence, prevented the rest, and were taken 
up into the other ship. And when I had thus escaped and 
was come to Decearchia, which the Italians call Puteoli, I 
became acquainted with Aliturius. He was an actor of 
plays, and much beloved by Nero, but a Jew by birth : 
and through his interest became known to Poppea, Caesar's 
wife ; and I took care, as soon as possible, to entreat her to 
procure that the priests might be set at liberty : and when, 
besides this favour, I had obtained many presents from 
Poppea, I returned home again.' This passage, should it 
refer to St. Paul, contains the very interesting information, 
that it was through Josephus and a Jewish actor that the 
Apostle gained an introduction to Caesar's house, through 
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the influence of wliich lie ultimately obtained his freedom. 
Hence we read, in Phil. iv. 22, that there were saints in 
Caesar's household, and that Christianity had reached the 
palace of Nero himself. 

' " In regard to this very interesting statement on the part 
of Josephus, I have made reference to the chronological har- 
mony found to exist in the matter, for the purpose of cor- 
roborating the facts, and, if possible, of identifying the 
shipwreck of Josephus with that of Paul. The reader will 
observe the important fact stated by Josephus, that this 
shipwreck took place in the twenty-sixth year of his age. 
On turning to the ' Ancient Universal History,' vol. xiv. 
p. 272, note K, it will be found that Josephus was bom 
A.D. 37. And again, on consulting the chronological table 
of the Holy Bible, appended to ' Calmet's Dictionary,' 
(edited by Taylor, sixth edition: London: Holdsworth, 
1837, p. 941,) he will find that the date of Paul's shipwreck 
was A. D. 63. Now on adding the historian's age at the 
date of the shipwreck, viz. twenty-six years, to the year in 
which he was bom, viz. 37, the sum resulting therefrom is 
exactly 63. Archbishop Usher gives A.D. 62 as the date 
of St. Paul's shipwreck ; and Pearson, in his * Annales 
Paulini,^ p. 372, gives dates different from either. But 
Dr. Gray, in his ^ Connection of Civil and Sacred Litera- 
ture,' vol i. p. 262, corroborates the date A. D. 63. 

" All the coincidences mentioned in the two accounts are 
so striking in their agreement, that I feel inclined to direct 
the reader's attention to the probability. I have no desire 
to cook the facts ; but let the reader take Josephus in one 
hand, and the Acts of the Apostles in the other, and he 
will find that Paul and Josephus both sailed in the same 
year from Caesarea for Rome ; that they were both ship- 
wrecked in the same sea, the Adriatic, in the night-time ; 
and that they both swam for their life. They both ulti- 
mately reached Puteoli. And far more remarkable still, 
Josephus tells us, but in a very cursory way, that * at the 
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time when Felix was procurator of Judaea, there were ow- 
tain priests of my acquaintance, Sacet'dotes qttosdam mSi 
familiaresy and excellent persons they were, whom, on i 
small and trifling occasion, he had put into bonds to said 
unto Rome to plead their cause before Csesar. These I 
was desirous to procure deliverance for, and that espedaDy 
because I was informed that they were not unmindfal of 
piety towards God, even under their afliiction/ Now 
what better description could have been given of the 
Apostle Paul, even by St. Luke himself? Next, the reader 
will find the result to be another remarkable coincidence. 
St. Paul is not only set at liberty, but he gains access to 
Caesar's household, and converts some of them to Christi- 
anity — all, I am inclined to believe, through Josephus 
and Aliturius. It is not impossible that such literary cha- 
racters as Josephus, Paul, and Luke, might have been 
familiar friends from an earlier period, especially when the 
two latter were Jews, the one a native of Tarsus, the other 
of Antioch. Being all desirous to visit Rome, they might 
go in company: Josephus being anxious to procure their 
liberty. One objection to this supposition seems to be, 
that Josephus, himself a Jew, would never have deno- 
minated St. Paul as a priest, because he did not belong to 
the sacerdotal family, being of the tribe of Benjamin. 
Another objection, somewhat more weighty, in my estima- 
tion, arises from the Apostle having been shipwrecked on a 
shore, and the historian having been foundered in the midst 
of the sea. But such may have been the two accounts of 
the same afiair, given by difierent writers at different times, 
the one being very general, and not pretending to be at aU 
accurate in minute details. Even here, however, there 
seems to be more concurrence than at first appears. St. 
Luke tells us, that in his ship some got to land, by casting 
themselves into the sea, and swimming to the shore. More 
still, Paul, writing about one of his shipwrecks, says, *A 
day and a night I have been in the deep,' that is, ship- 
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wrecked and supported on spars or fragments of the "broken 
ship. Nay, Luke says that, in this instance, those who 
could not swim got to the land, some on boards, and some on 
"broken pieces of the ship. In these circumstances, it is not 
at all impossible that Paul may have reached the shore of 
Malta, either by swimming or on a raft, and Josephus may 
have been drifted back into the ocean, and there at last 
picked up by a ship of Cyrene going to Kome. There 
only then remains the difference in the two accounts as to 
the number of passengers, the one given as under 300, and 
the other about 600. But this statement of Josephus is a 
proof to me that he wrote in a vague cursory way ; for I 
suspect that no ship of the ancients, of whatever class, 
much less a merchant-ship with a large cargo of wheat, 
would likely contain GOO men." 

" After three months we departed in a ship of Alexan- 
dria, which had wintered in the isle, whose sign was Castor 
and Pollux. And landing at Syracuse, we tarried there 
three days." * — Acts xxviil. 11. 

Syracuse was the first city of the West which Paul 
reached. It is distant about one hundred miles from Malta, 
and situated on a broad foreland on the east side of the 
island of Sicily, and it was anciently its capital. It was 
at this time a flourishing emporium ; for which it is well 
calculated from its excellent and capacious harbours. It 
was founded nearly seven centuries and a half before the 
Christian era, by Archias, a Corinthan, and one of the 
Heraclidae. In its flourishing state it was nearly twenty- 
three English miles in circumference, and was divided into 
twenty-four districts, each of which were separate cities. 
It was a strong, wealthy, and populous place. This great 

■ * It is said tp be uncertain whether he landed at Syracuse or not : but 
he did, and he would probably find plenty of Jews in this celebrated city, 
and to them he would preach Christ crucified, — " to the Jews a stumbling- 
block, and to the Greeks foolishness." Conybeare and Houson say, very 
justly, " Hence we may, without difficulty ^ give credit to the local tradition 
which regards St. Paul as the first founder of the Sicilian church." 

Z 
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wealth and power arose from its trade, which was carried 
on .extensively while it remained an independent state 
under its own kings ; but about two hundred years B.C. 
it sustained a memorable siege under the consul Marcellus. 
Notwithstanding all the genius and mechanical contrivances 
of Archimedes, it fell into the hands of the Romans. 
Plutarch says, that Archimedes erected vast machines on 
the walls, which, striking with a prodigious force on the 
enemy's galleys, sunk them at once ; or he hoisted them up 
at the prows by iron grapples, and whirling them about in 
the air, he plunged them into the bottom of the sea, or drew 
them towards the sliore, and dashed them to pieces against 
the rocks that projected below the walls ; or he would dis- 
charge stones of ten talents weight, which, striking on 
their ships with an amazing force, at once would shatter 
them to pieces. The Romans being thus infinitely dis- 
tressed by an invisible enemy, seemed to fight against the 
gods. At last, the Romans were so terrified, that, if they 
saw but a rope or a stick put over the walls, they cried out 
that Archimedes was levelling some machine at them, and 
they turned their backs and fled, Marcellus seeing this, 
gave up all thoughts of proceeding by assault ; and, leaving 
the matter to time, he turned the siege into a blockade,, 
which lasted three years. When the city fell, it is said, 
the plunder of it was as rich as that of Carthage after it 
The unhappy fate of Archimedes afflicted the clement 
Marcellus not a little. During the whole havoc, Archimedes 
was in his study, so intent on some mathematical researches 
that he did not know that the city was taken. A soldier 
suddenly entered his room, with a drawn sword, to kill him : 
Archimedes begged that he would withhold his hand for 
a minute, till he had finished his problem, and brought the 
demonstration to bear ; but the soldier, neither regarding 
him nor his theorem, laid him dead at his feet. Marcellus 
was so concerned at his death, that he turned away his face 
from the murderer, and bestowed many signal favours on 
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the relations of Archimedes. Such was the depth of this 
philosopher's understanding, that he asserted, with a 
given power he could move any given weight; and that 
if there was another earth besides this, on which to stand, 
he would move this wherever he pleased. But such was 
his modesty, that he desired his friends only to place on 
his tombstone a cylinder containing a sphere, and to set 
down the proportions which the containing solid bears to 
the contained, as ascertained by himself. Tradition points 
out the site of the residence of Archimedes. When Cicero 
was quaestor in Sicily, he searched for the tomb of the 
geometrician ; but, during the hundred and forty years 
which intervened from his death, the Syracusans forgot his 
services, so far as to deny that he was buried at Syracuse. 
At length, after several fruitless attempts, he found a pillar 
almost covered with brambles, through which he could 
discern the figure of a sphere and a cylinder. With joy 
Cicero cried out, " I have found it, what I looked for ! *' 
When the place was cleared, they saw the inscription 
still legible, though part of the lines were obliterated by 
time. 

The shores of Sicily, along which St. Paul sailed, are 
mountainous, fertile, and lovely, as if formed to realise the 
dream of the poet and the imagination of the painter. On 
the shore, there risesa lo w range of hills varying in the 
distance, and in the shadowy light of sunrise, from grey to 
blue. In front are numerous heights of various forms, some 
clothed in verdure, others rising grotesque, bare, and craggy. 
When we traced this part of St. Paul's voyage, a pillar 
was pointed out to us in the distance, adding not much to 
the beauty certainly, but somewhat to the interest of the 
scene, inasmuch as it is said to have been erected by Mar- 
cellus after he had taken the city of Syracuse. Further on, 
a cave, just distinguishable between the trees, was pointed 
out as the celebrated ear of Dionysius. It was constructed 
by the tyrant of that name as a state prison, in such a way 

z 2 
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as to convey faithfully every whisper breathed within its 
walls to a small chamber above, where the despot was 
wont to secrete himself, and thus regulate his bloody 
i" scenes ; the exterior entrance and the interior construe- 

[. tion resembling exactly the formation of an ear as origi- 

nated by nature and completed by art under the direction 
I of Archimedes. Many an Athenian was imprisoned here 

after their defeat under Nicias and Demosthenes. As the 
voyager proceeds, sepulchral rocks and vine-clad slopes 
1 present a pleasant aspect on both hands, until gigantic 

'' ^tna rises into view in all its majesty, and filling the 

; mind with astonishment and awe. Its peaked tops are 

crowned with perpetual snow. Rich foliage and fertility 
clothe its sides far up, presenting a fair and fruitful pro- 
j spect. The fierce and fiery volcano sends forth a faint 

column of white smoke, gliding slowly away from the 
j snowy summit until lost in the surrounding atmosphere. 

ii To the right, there rises the modem Syracuse ; all that 

i, now remains of the city of the tyrants, with its antique 

timeworn houses, and its strong fortifications, forming with 
its two harbours almost an island. The streets are regular 
and narrow, dirty, and devoid of architectural pretensions ; 
but once it was one of the greatest and most magnificent 
cities of Greece. Old associations are the only attractions 
it possesses for the traveller. In the days of St. Paul the 
fountain of Arethusa was far-famed by every poet and his- 
torian, and also by Cicero ; but it is now sadly changed 
and fallen from its high estate. It still issues in a copious 
stream from an arch in the rock, from the western side of 
Ortygia. The sweet waters have become brackish. Diana's 
grove has given place to mean hovels ; the sacred fish have 
disappeared ; and the nymphs, whose airy forms were once 
reflected in the crystal flood, are now represented by a herd 
of haggard, barelegged washerwives. 

After leaving Syracuse, Paul proceeded circuitously 
towards Ehegium on the coast of Italy, at the mouth of the 
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narrow strait which separates it from Sicily. Thus ot 
St. Paul it might be said what Virgil says of -^n^as — 
" Per varies casus, per tot discrimina rerium 
Tendimus in Latium '* 

At Rhegium they stayed one day, waiting for a fair wind. 
And Matthew Henry says, " a very formal story the 
Romish legends tell of Paul's preaching here at this time, 
and the fish coming to the shore to hear him ; that with 
a candle he set a stone pillar on fire ; and, by that miracle, 
convinced the people of the truth of his doctrine, and they 
were many of them baptized ; and he ordained Stephen, 
one of his companions in this voyage, to be their bishop ; 
and all this, they tell you, was done in this one day; whereas 
it does not appear that they did so much as go ashore, but 
only came to an anchor in the road." At Rhegium, Caligula 
projected a port for the protection of the Alexandrian corn- 
ships ; but he had no liking for the only rational work that 
he ever undertook, and died without bringing it to com- 
pletion. Here the Castor and Pollux waited for two days, 
till a south wind sprung up, which was the most favourable 
for bringing them to Puteoli, distant about a hundred' and 
eighty-two miles. In this portion of their voyage they 
passed the high mountainous range of iEtna on their left. 
To give the reader some notion of what Paul must have 
seen, the author gives his own account of what he noticed. 

We awoke at daybreak, and mounted to the deck, to 
catch, if we could, one gleam from the crater of Mount 
-^tna ; but in this we were not gratified, as we found the 
whole mountain enveloped in mist. But as there was yet 
two or three hours' sailing along its shore, there was still 
some chance that the sun would dispel the fog. Gradually 
did the whole sheet of vapour arise from one mountain 
after another all around ; but, as the top of iEtna was higher, 
and as a north-east wind prevailed, the clouds on its top 
were colder, and, consequently, longer in dispersing ; but, 
very soon after, I was permitted to see not only the crater, 
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but nine other eminences on our side of the mountam, all 
of wliich had been active volcanoes in their day. And, 
from the main orifice, still in action, there continued to 
issue a magnificent volume of smoke sailing on the wind 
towards the Levant. 

Down the whole mountain side there are frequent and 
fearful traces of lava, and the whole plain seemed to be 
incrusted with it. This land of fire seemed to be carpetted 
with the richest fertility, which showed that vegetation 
was not impeded by the lava, except near the more recent 
layers. As soon as nature ceases to destroy, she imper- 
ceptibly seems to allure forgetfulness. At the very edge 
of the stream of lava she almost at once efiaces all traces 
of her former destruction by combining every variety of 
fertility and loveliness. Thus, the aspect of these enchant- 
ing regions accounts for the carelessness of the inhabitants. 
They know the destiny that awaits them ; and the voice of 
warning calls often from the centre of jEtna ; but they listen 
with a happy indifference, and allow the terrible sounds 
to be hushed in mirth. We noticed several clusters of 
villas built on small eminences, surrounded by hollows, 
down which burning streams of lava had flown, so as 
entirely to encircle their lovely dwellings for a time with 
rivers of fire. The people torment themselves by no morbid 
anxieties as to their proximity to the abyss of a tremendous 
and unquenchable furnace ; they seem neither to fear the 
future nor to lament the past. They are content to live 
on till they are burnt to death, or till they carry away their 
furniture to some other part of the '* casa del diavolo." 

St. Paul sailed in the narrow sea between Sicily on the 
one hand, and Calabria on the other. Here the shores are 
enamelled with the richest hues; smiling villages peep 
from the midst of luxuriant vineyards, climbing the sides 
of wooded hills. Churches and towers raise their heads 
above the forest-tipped mountains ; the perfumes from the 
fiCroves of orange, lemon, and citron, wafted by the gentle 
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breeze, make the voyager feel as if he were breathing 
poetry itself. On the other side towers the magnificent 
coast of Calabria, whose beauty seems so majestic as to 
mingle awe with admiration. Precipices of enchanting 
verdure rise straight from the sea, and the only means of 
reaching their summits appear to be by following the 
rugged track of the mountain torrents, which have worn 
themselves a silvery path among these self-sown forests. 
Everything here, both in form and feature, seems almost 
unique. It appears as if nature had wished to prove to art 
that the work of her hand is infinitely more majestic than 
anything money can produce. 

In passing this strait of Messina, and leaving Syracuse 
far behind, St. Paul might notice a pretty little harbour, 
now known by the name of Aosta, but he could know nothing 
of Catanea, a little farther on, which was formed, in a great 
measure, in 1669, by an immense stream of burning rock, 
which ran in a line by the town far into the sea, boiling 
and hissing till it cast up a bank of jet bla^k lava, curving 
round the right of the bay, and confibiing the view on that 
side by its fearftd height and thickness. Whatever the 
appearance of the town might have been in the days of 
St. Paul, it is now very striking ; it seems almost buried in 
the lava that surrounds it ; while towering behind it the 
gigantic -^tna stands in great beauty and magnificence. 
The city crouches at the very feet of this fiery monarch, 
which sometimes devours forty or fifty of the inhabitants 
at a mouthful. The ocean, on these occasions, sometimes 
produces an awful and simultaneous havoc. During the 
earthquake of 1783, the inhabitants, alarmed by the falling 
of their houses, had taken refuge on the shore, when, in the 
middle of the night, a prodigious wave, supposed to have 
been raised by the promontory of Campala falling into the 
sea, rolled far up the beach, and, in retiring, swept away 
nearly three thousand persons. An appalling cry arose 
from the survivors, but no sound was uttered or heard from 
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those who were engulphed. In a moment the water closed 
over them and their agonies. Thus overwhelming oceans, 
lava torrents, burning rivers, storms of red-hot stones, some 
of them larger than St. Paul's Church, thrown nine miles at 
a bounce, and mountains of fire, and earthquakes, and awful 
sounds innumerable, are not uncommon here ; but neither 
watery graves, nor fiery tempests, nor molten floods, nor 
quivering earth, can frighten the Sicilian from his native 
mountains, where peace and plenty reign in unrivalled 
beauty during these long intervals of fearful desolation. 

St. Paul sailed over the whirlpool of Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis, in the track that jiEneas sailed his fleet, guided by 
Palinurus, said to be a terrible, and certainly a far-famed, 
spot ; but, in fact, it is nothing more than an eddy and 
slight surf, caused by the meeting of the main and lateral 
currents. But still the passage of this magnificent strait 
is really a sublime sight. The .^olian islands are next 
seen, blue in the distance, scattered on the sea ; Lipari, the 
largest of these, Panaria, and a number of others, would be 
passed quite near. Stromboli, the everlasting light-house 
of the sea, would be passed within a few miles. This 
mountain of tire rises like a cone, precipitously, upwards of 
two thousand feet from the level of the ocean, exhibiting at 
a distance the appearance of an enormous half-burnt pastile. 
Altogether unlike ^tna, and Vesuvius, and other volcanoes, 
that rage at intervals, and then relapse into smoky inac- 
tivity, it is in a constant state of eruption, sometimes more 
violent than at others. But there has been no authentic 
account for many centuries of its having been in a state 
of entire rest. Like most other volcanoes, Stromboli is 
reported to be one of the passages to the infernal regions ; 
and various are the stories of persons who have been endea- 
vouring to escape from its crater, each party consigning to 
its flames those whom they think should be there. The 
author felt it very interesting to stand on the deck, after 
dark, and count the momentary flashes of flame perpetually 
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rising as If from a thousand furnaces combined. Caverns, 
specular iron, scoriae, pulverized lava, pumice-stone, and 
sulphur, are seen here in vast profusion. The very sand 
is black, like coarse gunpowder. But the waters all around 
Stromboli are extremely deep, and as clear as crystal, and 
the deepest side is that nearest the crater. 

St. Paul would pass Cape Palinuro, immortalized by the 
death of the pilot of JEneas — 

" Gaudet cognomine terra, 
^temumque locus Palinuri nomen habebit." 
The promontory appears, in the distance, like an island ; 
the isthmus connecting it with the mainland being invi- 
sible at sea. The ruins of a sepulchral building are pointed 
out on the shore, which are said to have formed a part of 
the tomb promised by ^neas to the troubled ghost of the 
drowsy helmsman. The Apostle would next pass the ancient 
city of Paestum, built not only long before Eome itself, 
but at a period far beyond the reach of any existing record. 
It is full of splendid monuments ; around which there is a 
miserable village, tenanted by emaciated wretches, whose 
livid countenances bear ample testimony to the unhealthi- 
ness of the locality. The walls of the city enclose a space 
of about three miles. There are here extensive plains 
landward ; and the coast presents a succession of rugged 
pointed hills, skirted seaward by precipices, to the face of 
which towns are perched like bird-cages hanging on a wall. 
Among these is Amalfi, which possesses the body of St. 
Andrew, deposited in a tomb under the choir of the cathe- 
dral : and Pasitano, the birth-place of the inventor of the 
mariner's compass. The next place of note passed by St. 
Paid is the beautiful island of Capreae, one of the loveliest of 
the many lovely islands scattered along this coast in every 
variety of picturesque form. Its rural solitude and snugness 
charm the voyager into the natural belief, that everything 
in these villages and villas has at all times corresponded 
entirely with the outward aspect of these fairy scenes. But 
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it still is, and ever has been, the nest of tyranny and chiper- 
stition. Down those perpendicular rocks which shone 80 
£air to the sun, Tiberius was wont to dash his viotiiiis, 
after having put them to cruel torture: while boatmen 
waited below with bludgeons to dispatch any who might 
survive the fall. 

St. Paul crossed the Bay of Naples, which? is, altogether, 
certainly one of the finest in the world. It is in the form 
of an amphitheatre, about thirty miles over. The southern 
horn of the bay was the promontory of Minerva,, and the 
northern promontory of the crescent was Misenum. The 
islands of Ischia, Procida, and others no less pleasing to 
the fancy, are passed on the left: the Castel-a-Mare is 
presented on the right. Direct before the eye of every 
voyager, at the north-eastern corner of the bay, is Naples, 
(Neapolis, Newtown.) On the right Vesuvius rises, over- 
hung, in modern times, by an island of black smoke ; and 
at its bottom stood, then, in all its pomp and pride, the 
city of Pompeii : which a few years afterwards was buried 
in the ashes from the burning mount. 

When St. Paul passed this bay, Vesuvius had not yet 
burst forth as a burning mountain, although it even then 
showed many traces of earlier volcanic action. But soon 
after this period, the uncle of the younger Pliny ^ then 
admiral of the fleet at Misenum, was destroyed by its 
eruption, as was Drusilla, the wife of Felix, with the child 
of that union ; and two of the cities of the plain below were 
burnt and buried very suddenly indeed. 

But now, on the north shore of the bay, and about eight 
miles north-west from Naples, the Castor and Pollux 
approached the harbour of Puteoli at the summit of a creek. 
It was a favourite watering-place of the Romans, as its 
numerous hot springs were judged efficacious for the cure 
of various diseases. It was the place of embarkation for 
armies proceeding to Spain, and the landing-place of am- 
bassadors from Carthage. It was also the port where ships 
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usually discharged, to avoid doubling the promontory of 
Circeium, and partly because there was no commodious 
harbour nearer to Rome. The harbour was protected by 
a commodious mole, on which stood a lighthouse, the 
remains of which, with seventeen piers, are still to be seen. 
It was originally a Roman colony. Its sulphureous wells, 
thirty-three in number, formed one of the main staples of 
Italy for the Alexandrine and eastern trade ; and it is well 
known as the place whence the Pozzulana earth is im- 
ported. Here, within this mole, the Castor and Pollux, and 
all other merchantmen, were moored. The ruins of this 
structure are the most perfect existing of any ancient 
Roman harbour. Here Julius landed his prisoners. Here 
the Apostle found numerous Jews, and a community of 
Christians ajready formed. With these he opened up 
an intercourse. He transmitted a communication to the 
Christians at Rome, informing them of his arrival. From 
these considerations Paul spent a week at Puteoli. 

About the appointed time Paul left Puteoli, and bade 
adieu to Julius and his soldiers. They had uniformly 
treated him with great kindness, and given him more liberty 
than was usual on such occasions. He had been treated 
rather as a companion of the voyage than as a prisoner ; and 
Julius and Paul had been fellow-sufferers in the long storm 
and shipwreck ; and Paul's prayers and precious person had 
been the means of saving all their lives : the two, there- 
fore, must have parted with mutual feelings of gratitude 
and respect, and with the promise and the prospect of meet- 
ing at a future day. The high road lay through Libumum, 
and Cumae to Sinnessa, thirty-one miles from Puteoli. 
Here, on the borders of Latium and Campania, St. Paul 
reached the Appian way ; the oldest and most celebrated 
of Roman roads. It was called '* the Queen of Roman 
roads," Regina Viarum, on account of its length, and the 
difficulties necessary to be surmounted in its construction. 
And it was the most crowded approach to the greatest city 
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of the world. Procopius gives an excellent account of this 
way. It was broad enough (eighteen or twenty feet) tot 
two carriages to pass each other. It was made of stones, 
which were doubtless conveyed by Appius from some dis- 
tant quarry, as the adjoining country furnishes none of that 
kind ; so fitted to each other, without using iron or any othef 
substance, that they seemed to be formed by nature rather 
than cemented by art. The foundation was of concrete, or 
cemented rubble work, and the surface was laid with large 

i polygonal blocks of the hardest stone; usually basaltic 

lava, irregular in form, but fitted together with the greatest 
nicety. The distances were marked by mile-stones ; and 
at intervals of about twenty miles, were post-stations, where 
vehicles, and horses, and mules, were provided for the con- 
venience of travellers and the transmission of government 

' despatches. The remains of this road are still visible, as a 

stupendous memorial of the genius and enterprise of the 

J Romans. The average width of this Appian way is from 

* eighteen to twenty feet : and such parts of it as have escaped 
destruction, as at Fondi and Mola, exhibit few traces of 

• wear and decay, after a duration of two thousand years; 
and there are still existing fragments of pavement, tombs, 

4 and ancient mile-stones. Although they have been tra- 

velled over by so many beasts of burden, and carriages, for 
ages, yet they do not seem to have been moved in any way 
from their place, or to have been broken, or to have lost 
any part of their smoothness. 

From Sinnessa St. Paul followed the Via Appia through 
Mintumae, Formiae, and Fundi, to Terracina, a distance of 
forty-seven miles. Here St. Paul had the choice of taking 

. either the circuitous road by land round the Pontine marshes, 

or to traverse the canal running across the morass in a di- 
rect line, in a track-boat drawn by mules ; but it is not said 
which course he adopted. But Novace, who had a house 
in Pompeii, the ruins of which we visited, immortalizes, by 
his humour in one of his Epistles, his journey to Brundi- 
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sium, through this inorass, as leading to the baths and villas 
of Baiae. Both the road and the canal meet at the Appii 
forum : eighteen miles from Terracina, and fifty-one miles 
from Rome. Here the Christians at Rome, who had heard 
of St. Paul's arrival at Puteoli, hastened to meet him on the 
way. The presence and sympathy of these brethren in 
Christ must have comforted the heart of the Apostle. About 
ten miles farther on, St. Paul received a second welcome 
from another band of Christian converts, who met him at 
" The Three Taverns." Accompanied and strengthened by all 
these, the ambassador in bonds travelled the remaining seven- 
teen miles along the base of the Alban hills. When St. Paul 
saw the brethren, he thanked God and took courage. After 
reaching Ariccia, there is an easy stage to Rome. Now, on 
the summit of a well-known ridge near Ariccia, St. Paul 
would obtain his first view of the metropolis of the world, 
with what feeling it is not said. Did he, it may be asked, 
know then, in the Spirit, that he was to be acquitted from the 
charge now hanging over his head ; that he was to preach 
Christ and the resurrection for two entire years in this noble 
city ; that he was to carry the Gospel into the extremity of 
the West, and to the utmost western bounds of the Roman 
empire, and into the islands in the western ocean ? Did he 
foresee that he would be permitted to return to his dear 
and faithful first converts in the East * and that thereafter 
he would be brought back to Rome, and there accused, im- 
prisoned, condemned, and beheaded? Even if he had seen 
it all, he would not have drawn back one footstep, or 
hesitated for one single moment. But well does the writer 
of this remember the first peep he had of Rome, and the 
interesting emotions it excited. 

When St. Paul reached Rome, much as he may have 
anticipated and conjeftured, he could not fail to be as- 
tonished at the scenes and sights presented to his view. All 
that he had read or seen in the East would give him a very 
inadequate conception of this city of the seven hills, at 
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that time the great mistress of the whole world, the centre 
seat of the Koman government, the metropolis of Paganism, 
the heart of the fourth great empire of iron, and the proud 
queen of the ancient world, in population, literature, arts, 
and arms. He would, before reaching Rome, see the Vale 
of the Tiber, both up and down, and the blue Sabine 
mountains hanging almost over his elbow, the rugged 
chain of the Apennines beyond, and clusters of hills, with 
green pastures on their summits, enclosed by thickets all 
around. But the great object of attraction would be the 
spacious plain on which the city stood spread out, like 
the boards on the stage of a grand theatre, where so 
many illustrious actions and dreadful tragedies had been 
performed. How many armies had marched across it to 
victory, and how few to defeat ! How many legions had 
traversed these roads and causeways, conveying troops from 
the Milliarium Aureum in every direction to the provinces, 
returning loaded with booty, and leading their captive 
kings and savage animals, drawn from the interior of 
Africa and Asia ! What crowds of people, and throngs of 
cars, and chariots, and horsemen, galloping and glittering 
along, would not the Apostle meet as he approached the 
gates of the city! Already the Jewish beggars might 
greet him in the Hebrew tongue, and the free-bom Koman 
and the frivolous and foppish Greek would pass him with 
a scowl of disdain, on account of those chains with which 
he was bound. Well might he admire and wonder to see 
a space of ground not less than twelve, or at any rate 
twenty, miles in circumference, covered and crowded by 
buildings. And with intense interest he would cast his 
eyes around, and count the seven hills on which the city 
was seated, the Mons Palatinus, Capitolinus, Aventinus, 
Quirinalis, Caelius, Viminalis, and BIjuilinus, and he might 
feel disappointed, as most people do, that he could not 
trace them exactly. When he entered within the walls, 
the narrowness of the streets might not surprise him, 
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because they are narrower still in eastern countries; but 
the enormous height of the houses, and the crushing crowds 
of two millions of inhabitants, would probably interest him. 
Gibbon says, the total number of houses in the city 
amounted to upwards of forty-eight thousand ; and such 
was the enormous elevation to which they were carried, 
that fatal accidents frequently occurred through the hasti- 
ness of their erection and the insufficiency of the materials. 
Dry and elevated spots were covered by the nobles with 
palaces and gardens. There were seventeen hundred and 
eighty superb mansions belonging to consulars, decemvirs, 
military tribunes, dictators, military and naval men of 
note, emperors, and other opulent citizens, each of them, 
according to one of their own poets, equal to a small city. 
Of the riches and luxury of these distinguished inhabit- 
ants of Rome at this time, an estimate may be formed 
from this circumstance, that several examples are on record 
of individuals who celebrated the year of their praetorship 
by a festival which lasted seven days, and cost not less 
than one hundred thousand pounds sterling. The bulk of 
the common people were crowded into very confined spaces ; 
and the different floors and apartments of the same house 
were divided among several families. * The <;ontra8t between 
luxury and squalor, wealth and want, was striking; and 
that between the palaces of the rich and the dwellings of 
the poor, was as great as elegant structures of sumptuous 
marbles, with pillars and pedestals, gold, silver, and brass, 
could be compared with huts and hovels of wood, hay, and 
stubble. There were everywhere in ancient Rome mixed 
multitudes of poorer Jews, quite inoffensive, and beggars, 
many of them on the bridges ; but more especially beyond 
the Tiber there resided a low rabble, noisy, daring, 
squalid, and miserable, who lived mainly by plundering, 
pilfering, and robbing, or on public and private charity, 
who prowled about the street in the night time like the 
dogs in Jerusalem or Grand Cairo, or they slept in the 
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passages, or on public stairs, porticoes, and vestibules (rf 
the temples. Few of them, when awakened from sleep on 
the dawn of the morning, knew when, where, or whether 
they might have the wherewithal to break their fast far 
the coming day. These were they who crowded the 
circuses, the fights of wild beasts, and the gladiator's 
stmggle ; and if they got bread along with these delicate 
pastimes, they were peaceable and happy. In the better 
parts of Kome there were wealthy Jews and foreigners of 
every class and condition and character, and also of every 
religion. And amongst them were a million, at least, of 
slaves ; and what seems to be remarkable, there were not 
more than fifteen or twenty thousand soldiers in the whole 
city, while eighty thousand are often kept in Paris with 
six hundred thousand inhabitants. The city contained no 
less than four hundred and twenty temples, crowded with 
the statues of their deities. The priests were very numerous, 
and each divinity had a college of sacerdotal servants. The 
established religion of the city and empire was Paganism, 
and their worship and sacrifices were superstitious in the 
extreme. The will of their god was consulted on every 
trifling occasion ; and no general marched against an enemy 
until he was assured by the soothsayers that the omens 
were propitious. Altars were raised and dedicated not only 
to the gods, who, as they supposed, presided over the city, 
but also to the deities of conquered nations. 

The Acts of the Apostles does not inform us at what time, or 
by whom, the Gospel was first preached at Kome ; but it is 
highly probable that it was conveyed there soon after the day 
of Pentecost, which followed our Lord's resurrection, and that 
by some of the strangers from Kome, Jews, and Proselytes, 
mentioned (Acts ii. 10) as being at Jerusalem, when the 
Holy Spirit was poured out on the Apostles. Such of them 
as were converted to the Christian faith would not fail on 
their return home to carry with them the glad tidings of 
salvation, and communicate them to others. In the case of 
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the church of Kome, we have an illustration of our Lord's 
parable of the grain of mustard-seed. (Matt. xiii. 31.) A 
Christian church appears, at any rate, to have been settled 
very early in this city, whose faith was spoken of through- 
out the whole world. (Rom. i. 8, and xvi. 19.) St. Paul 
had probably met with many of this church at Corinth, 
Ephesus, Athens, and other eastern towns, after the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Rome by the edict of Claudius. 
After the return of these to Italy, we find St. Paul saluting 
them thus : — " Greet Priscilla and Aquila, my helpers in 
Christ Jesus. Likewise greet the church which is in their 
house." He greets Epenetus, " the firstfruits of Achaia;" 
" Mary, who bestowed much labour on us ;" ** the beloved 
Persis, which laboured much in the Lord.'' " Salute Try- 
phena and Tryphosa, who labour in the Lord." " Salute 
Rufus, chosen in the Lord, and his mother and mine." 
The number of these very soon attracted the notice of the 
government, and drew upon them the rage of the authorities. 
And to this church St. Paul wrote that part of the New 
Testament which constitutes the Epistle to the Romans. 

The best way to contrast ancient Rome with the aspect 
it now presents to the eye of a traveller of the present day, 
is to visit Pompeii, and compare it with (^ea-polis) Naples. 
The streets are very narrow, very roughly paved, and 
dreadfully rutted with the wheels of ancient carts and 
carriages, in Pompeii ; whereas in Naples all is gaiety and 
glitter. So modem Rome seems to be much improved, in 
its outward aspect, from what it was when St. Paul first 
reached it. About the close of the republic, and about the 
time of the contest between Pompey and Caesar, a spirit of 
architectural decoration began to obtain. But Augustus 
Caesar made it his boast, that he had found Rome brick, 
and that he left it marble. The conflagration under the 
patronage of Nero — for the first years of his reign were 
peaceable and prosperous— opened up, after the event, plenty 
of room for reconstructing the city. Successftd generals 
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in the provinces plundered their wealth, and brouglt 
it home: the city rose like a phoenix out of the fire: 
public and decorative buildings were raised in the Campus 
Martins : the circus, the forum, and the theatre, were re- 
newed, and splendid temples, triumphal arches, aqueducts, 
baths, basilicas, adorned the -city on every hand. Then, 
in latter ages, the coliseum was erected ; the ruins of 
which seem to be one of the wonders of modem times: 
far later still, and after pagan Rome had fallen and papal 
Rome had arisen, St. Peter s was erected, which Gibbon 
. pronounces to be " the most glorious temple that ever was 
raised for the purpose of religious worship." Ancient Rome 
is now in ruins, and modem Rome has risen by its side. 
That part of modem Rome, now covered with gardens, was 
of ancient Rome most populous, and crowded vrith houses. 
In ancient Rome, the Campus Martius was an open plain ; 
now it is covered by the streets and finest squares of the 
present magnificent city — magnificent in so far as architec- 
ture, statuary, and paintings are to be taken into account 
In reference to one important circumstance, both ancient 
and modem Rome are equally distinguished — that is, in 
being extremely well watered of the Lord. Water, cold 
and pure, is found, most plentifully, in every street, and 
in every variety of the useful and ornamental. 

But oh, how has the modem Babylon fallen, both in a 
political and a religious point of view ! How interesting 
would it not have been, in the olden times, to have seen 
Marius, Fabius, Pompey, Julius, or any of the twelve 
emperors, commanding their legions in the streets of Rome ! 
but how degrading to see French troops occupying the 
city, and to see them, as our own eyes did, drilling and 
drumming under the ruins of Caesar's palace ! Alas, Rome, 
now-a-days, is anything but mistress of the world and 
queen of nations ! She has become degraded, and disabled, 
and utterly helpless, as a civil power, among the empires of 
the present day. But popish Rome has even fallen, in 
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a religious point of view, from the position held by pagan 
Kome in that respect. We state, with deliberation, and 
without fear, that we would have more hope of the war- 
worn republican of ancient Eome, who believed that Jupiter 
spoke to him in the thunder cloud, becoming a sincere and 
humble follower of the meek and lowly Jesus, than we 
could of the lazy and proud political priests of the Vatican 
taking up their cross and following the Redeemer. 

St. Paul was not more than three days in Rome when he 
called the chief of the Jews together. " And it came to 
pass, that after three days Paul called the chief of the Jews 
together : and when they were come together, he said unto 
them, Men and brethren, though I have committed nothing 
against the people, or customs of our fathers, yet was I 
delivered prisoner from Jerusalem into the hands of the 
Romans. Who, when they had examined me, would have 
let me go, because there was no cause of death in me. But 
when the Jews spake against it, I was constrained to appeal 
unto Caesar ; not that I had ought to accuse my nation of. 
For this cause therefore have I called for you, to see you, 
and to speak with you : because that for the hope of Israel 
I am bound with this chain. And they said unto him, 
We neither received letters out of Judssa concerning thee, 
neither any of the brethem that came shewed or spake any 
harm of thee. But we desire to hear of thee what thou 
thinkest : for as concerning this sect, we know that every 
where it is spoken against. And when they had appointed 
him a day, there came many to him into his lodging ; to 
whom he expounded and testified the. kingdom of God, 
persuading them concerning Jesus, both out of the law of 
Moses, and out of the prophets, from morning till evening. 
And some believed the things which were spoken, and 
some believed not. And when they agreed not among 
themselves, they departed, after that Paul had spoken one 
word. Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet 
unto our fathers, saying. Go unto this people, and say, 
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Hearing ye shall hear, and shall not understand; and 
seeing ye shall see, and not perceive : for the heart of this 
people is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, 
and their eyes have they closed ; lest they should see wilii 
their eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with 
their heart, and should be converted, and I should heal them. 
Be it known therefore unto you, that the salvation of Grod 
is sent unto the Gentiles, and that they will hear it. And 
when he had said these words, the Jews departed, and had 
great reasoning among themselves." 

After this St. Paul remained as a prisoner and a preacher, 
for two whole years, at Kome, ** in his own hired house ; and 
received all that came in unto him, preaching the kingdom 
of God, and teaching those things which concern the Lord 
Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no man forbidding him." 

While St. Paul was in Rome, at this period, he was 
attended, almost wherever he went, by Luke, the beloved 
physician, Mark, Aristarchus, and Demas, his fellow- 
labourers, and Tychicus, a beloved brother, and a faithful 
minister and fellow-servant in the Lord, and Justus, who 
is of the circumcision, and Epaphras, a servant of Christ, 
with Onesimus, a faithful and beloved brother. He was 
also visited by Epaphroditus, who brought a contribution 
from the Christians at Philippi. Paul calls him his fellow- 
soldier, who had hazarded his life in the cause of Christ. 
And he wrote, at Rome, the Epistle to Philemon, one 
which was conveyed to him at Colossae, his own home, by 
Onesimus, who was a fugitive slave belonging to Philemon, 
whom St. Paul had converted to Christianity, and sent 
home to his master to be received by him " as St. Paul's 
self," and " as his own bowels.^' 

When at Rome, St. Paul wrote the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians, which he sent with Tychicus ; who travelled from 
Rome, together with Onesimus, to Asia Minor. 

When at Rome St. Paul also wrote the Epistle to the 
Ephesians, which Tychicus also took charge of. 
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When at Kome, St. Paul wrote also his Epistle to the 
Philippians, and sent it hj Epaphroditus, after he had 
recovered from his sickness. 

St. Paul is also said to have written the Epistle to the 
Hebrews from Italy ; but whether at this time, or on his 
second return, or whether it was written by St. Barnabas, 
or St. Luke, or St. Clement, has been matter of great con- 
troversy. 

Thus it was that the AUwise and Almighty Jehovah, who 
doeth according to his will in the armies of heaven, and 
among the inhabitants of the earth, turned the events through 
so many various hazards, and in the face of so many dif- 
ferent obstructions, that St. Paul's early and earnest desire 
to visit Kome was at last accomplished, in a way the 
Apostle himself knew not of. Hitherto the Christian 
commentator, historian, and biographer, has been directed 
in his investigation, in well-known latitudes and longitudes, 
with charts laid down under the influence of Divine inspi- 
ration, with an unerring compass to steer by, and with a 
bright polar star to direct by night, and the Sun of Right- 
eousness to enlighten and comfort through the day : but 
now we are to be deprived of all these necessary aids, and 
worse off than Columbus, when he fearlessly, and with 
untiring perseverance, steered his course steadily westward 
and westward still, in spite of hesitations, and mutiny, and 
threatened destruction from his own crew, till he gained 
his grand point, and reached the New World. We that are 
writers and readers must do our best to find out and to 
state facts. And, that we may be enabled to do so aright, 
let the author, and every one who may afterwards peruse 
these pages, offer up, at this point, fervent prayers to God, 
as David did, " send out thy light, and thy truth ; let 
them lead me " aright to turn the leaf towards the two next 
chapters, as to which apostolic narrative gives no sacred 
clue to guide in the coming labyrinth ! 
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6T. Paul's missionary labours in the east, and utmost bounds of 

TUE ROMAN EMPIRE, INCLUDING SPAIN AND BRITAIK. 

" God's ways are in the sea, and his path in the mighty 
waters." " Canst thou by searching find out God ? canst thou 
find out the Almighty to perfection ?" " Great is our Lord, 
and of great power ; his understanding is infinite. Touch- 
ing the Almighty, we cannot find him out ; but still he is 
perfect in knowledge. All his works are truth, and his 
ways judgment." Instead, therefore, of lamenting the 
darkness which envelopes the life and localities of St. Paul, 
after the close of the Acts of the Apostles, or wondering 
why St. Luke, who seems to have remained with him till 
the period of his martyrdom, should have dropped his pen, 
let the reader be still, and know that God is the Lord, 
and in this, as in every thing else, let him stand in awe, 
and sin not. It is impious to account for this abrupt ter- 
mination of the Acts, breaking off the narrative of St. Paul's 
appeal to Caesar just at the most interesting point of its 
conclusion, on the mere supposition of plausible explana- 
tions. Some writers have supposed that St. Luke wrote 
before the conclusion of the imprisonment, and naturally 
stops when he had wrought up his narrative to the latest 
event. Others say, that Theophilus, to whom the Acts of 
the Apostles are addressed, already knew of the conclusion 
of St. Paul's first trial before Nero, and of the after-events 
of the Apostle's life. Others, again, dare to suppose that, 
as this missionary of the Gentiles had now become aged, the 
work of his infirmer years might not be so worthy of being 
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minutely detailed, as enough had been already given to 
show the progressive advancement of Christianity under 
the superintending care of the Head of the Church, and in 
the hand of his most indefatigable servant on earth. Such 
explanations are altogether presumptuous, on the great 
Christian principle, that God, in his infinite wisdom, willed 
it for the wisest of purposes. 

Keeping this grand fact ever uppermost in his mind, 
the reader will be pleased to observe how distinctly the 
Almighty and AUwise Jehovah makes every link of the 
great chain of providence apparent in drawing St. Paul from 
Asia over to Europe. These events, taken singly, as they 
happened, and without knowing or noticing to what they 
tended, seem to be contradictory, and very untoward, in 
reference to the success of the Gospel cause. But yet, 
when we see the end, their progressive fitness comes beauti- 
fully out; and every circumstance, which we thought an 
obstruction, is seen at last to be, on the contrary, another 
and another step in advance towards the object to be 
attained. And thus it is that God does in the whole 
chemistry of Divine providence: he produces the sweet 
by a fit combination of acids. Thus he leads us all by a 
way we know not of, and often in the very reverse direc- 
tion to the purpose itself. Thus Columbus sailed, from the 
little fishing- town of Palos, over the unexplored solitude of 
the broad Atlantic, direct westward, under the firm convic- 
tion that in this track he would discover the shortest way 
to the East. So we, who see but through a glass darkly, 
could never have conceived how the fearful persecutions of 
infant Christianity at Jerusalem, and in Rome, at the hand 
of some of the Caesars, should have become the seed of the 
Church. Yet no fact in church history has been better 
established. While man thus proposes, God disposes ; and 
while every human agency is active in contriving, and in 
doing, God turns the heart like rivers of water, and the 
event results in quite the opposite of what was sought for. 
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This Christian idea is neatly brought out in the interesting 
history of Joseph and his brethren ; thus — " Then Joseph 
could not refrain himself before all them that stood by him ; 
and he cried, Cause every man to go out from me. And 
there stood no man with him, while Joseph made himself 
known unto his brethren. And he wept aloud : and the 
Egyptians in the house of Pharaoh heard. And Joseph said 
unto his brethren, I am Joseph : doth my father yet live? 
And his brethren could not answer him; for they were 
troubled at his presence. And Joseph said unto his bre- 
thren, Come near to me, I pray you. And they came near. 
And he said, I am Joseph your brother, whom ye sold into 
Egypt. Now therefore be not grieved, nor angry with 
yourselves, that ye sold me hither : for God did send me 
before you to preserve life. For these two years hath 
the famine been in the land : and yet there are five years 
in the which there shall neither be earing nor harvest. 
And God sent me before you to preserve you a posterity 
in the earth, and to save your lives by a great deliverance. 
So now it was not you that sent me hither, but God : and 
he hath made me a father to Pharaoh, and lord of all his 
house, and a ruler throughout all the land of Egypt." 

The curtain drops on us so suddenly and soon before 
the consummation of the awful tragedy, that Arnold com- 
pares it to the descent of one who passes from the clear 
sunshine which rests on a mountain's top into the mists 
which wrap its sides. Mr. Conybeare thinks this com- 
parison inadequate, as the wayfarer thus loses the daylight 
gradually, and experiences no abrupt transition from the 
bright prospect, and the distinctness of the onward path, 
into darkness and bewilderment. And he compares the 
circumstance with that of the traveller on the Chinese fron- 
tier, who has just reached a turn of the valley, along which 
his course has led him, and has come to a point when he 
expected to enjoy the view of a new and brilliant land- 
'A : when he suddenly finds all further prospect cut off, 
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by an enormous wall filling up all the space between preci- 
pices on either hand, and opposing a blank and insuperable 
barrier to his onward progress : and if a chink, here or there, 
should allow some glimpses of the rich territory beyond, 
they are only enough to tantalise, without gratifying, his 
curiosity. As we are inclined to believe that the know- 
ledge of the events of St. Paul's latter days are not so very 
confined as a chink in the Chinese wall would imply, or 
so very uncertain, in their general outline, as an adven- 
turous tourist suddenly caught in a thick mist, we would 
fain attempt a metaphor more in unison with our own 
endeavours to collect, as if within the focus of a spectacle-eye, 
all scattered rays of light that exist, dim as these may be. 
The disappointment which Moses was destined to endure 
at the close of his career, and the bird's-eye view he was 
permitted to enjoy of the land of promise, afford a simili- 
tude more in accordance with our heart than either of 
those mentioned above. The rapid running river of Jor- 
dan was the barrier he was not permitted to cross, and the 
panorama presented to him from the top of Mount Pisgah, 
was the only compensation for all his labours in lead- 
ing Israel through the wilderness. But if this reference 
be totally inadmissible, inasmuch as it assumes infinitely 
more clear conceptions of the close of PauPs life than the 
details, so few and far between, seem to authorize, let us 
compromise the matter, by presenting our judicious readers 
with a similitude more after the manners of the dry atmo- 
sphere of eastern countries, than that of a Scotch mist, and 
not less descriptive than that of the Chinese waU and its 
chinks. Let us suppose that an ardent eastern traveller 
had left his bed in Grand Cairo at midnight, and been con- 
ducted through the interminable windings of its narrow 
streets, amid ferocious dogs sleeping in hundreds on the 
dark pathway, lighted up by the glare of a burning basket- 
ful of charwood, fixed on high at the end of a long stick : 
let us suppose that the traveller reaches the Nile at Old 
Cairo, and that he crosses the majestic river, looking sullen 
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in the dawn of the morning, at the spot where the infant 
Moses was found in his ark of buhnishes by Pharaoh's 
daughter: let us suppose that, with growing anxiety, he 
turns and winds for hours along gists^ raised as narrow 
paths above the miry mud fields, through acacia avenues, 
along bridges, over water-courses, from dyke to dyke, and 
from village to village, with their gardens and groves of 
palms, till he reached, at last, the edge of the desert, and 
the base of the pyramids : let us suppose that, with reso- 
lute courage, but with strength somewhat impaired by' 
fatigue, he begins to ascend the countless layers of huge 
stones which tower and taper to the top : but a fit of sick- 
ness comes over him, his courage fails, and he feels himself 
alike destitute of comfort and protection: he faints; but 
the savage Arabs lay his body flat on the rock, and sprinkle 
his face and bared breast with cold water : a profuse per- 
spiration breaks out, and he is relieved. He hesitates for a 
minute whether to go up or down ; but such is his desire 
to reach the top, and to enjoy from it the boundless pro- 
spect of the whole kingdom of Egypt before him, and of 
the two magnificent deserts, that he resolves to persevere, 
if he should perish in the effort : a second swoon comes on, 
and he needs must rest for hours, and prepare himself for 
another effort at ascending. Weak and wearied after the work 
of a day, in resting often, and long at a time, and panting 
and bathing his temples, and drinking many deep cool 
draughts of Nile water, he at length finds himself on the 
topmost stone of the pyramid, with its broad area of about 
ten yards in every way : but already the fine view of the 
sun has touched the very edge of the horizon, and the 
whole surface of the scene reflected its splendour, like the 
molten surface of a heaving sea of gold; the sun dips 
silent, slow, and steady, till it presents a burning cres- 
cent; it dips still, but more subdued, till it presents only 
part of a bright beaming ring ; and then a light, and little 
glorious oriental star shines for one moment, and thus it 
iks, and sends forth a moving, broad, deep cataract of crim- 
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son from below the horizon up to the zenith. The traveller 
stands fixed for a time in silent wonder, till the twilight, 
which is of very short existence in these regions, has passed, 
and all his fond anticipations are unexpectedly blasted in 
darkness : but the milky way in the evening sky shines far 
more brilliant than ever his eyes beheld it before ; and a 
few bright and big stars in the firmament cast light into the 
darkness, and enable the hesitating tourist still to grope his 
uncertain way. Even so, in tracing the tracks of St. Paul, after 
the blaze of inspiration has set in darkness, at the close of 
the Acts of the Apostles ; a few traditionary rays of light, 
sometimes faintly delineated, and always widely spread, 
and several flashes of undoubted facts^ sent forth by the 
Spirit of all Truth, in the Apostle's own Epistles to Titus 
and Timothy, enable the biographer, with hankering diffi- 
dence, and with all humility and dependence on the guid- 
ance of Divine Grace, to collect and combine the solitary 
hints given by St. Paul himself, and the scattered notices 
given us firom tradition by the Fathers of- the Church. — 
Thus the milky way shines whitest in the darkest night, 
and the stars glitter far clearer in the sky. 

It is lamentable that, on a historical point of so much 
interest, men's minds should be influenced by theories, and 
prejudices, and popish prepossesions. Here, as on former 
occasions, one says, " I am of Paul ; " another, " 1 am of 
Apollos ; " another, " I am of Cephas ; " another, " I am of 
Christ.^^ Papists, one and all, assert that St. Peter, or his 
successors, or their emissaries, founded all the Christian 
churches in Italy, Gaul, and Spain, Africa, Sicily, and 
Britain. But the peculiarity of the latter British church is 
evidence against its origin firom Eome ; for in many spiri- 
tual matters it departed from the authority of the Romish 
papacy, and bears testimony to the fact, that the Britons, at 
any rate, had received their Christianity, either directly 
by St. Paul, or mediately, through Gaul, from Asia 
Minor. 

Tlie origin of the Christian church in Britain deeply con- 
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cerns us as Christians, as Britons, and ss Protestants ; as 
establishing our early belief in Christianity, and disproving 
the supremacy of the Church of Rome at the first. St. Paul's 
journey to Britain is a most important point in the life of 
St. Paul himself, in the history of the Gospel, and in the 
defence of the Protestant Church. Usher, StiDingfleet, 
Collier, Neander, and Gieseler, in their very excellent 
Ecclesiastical Church Histories; Bishop Gibson, in his 
Notes on Camden's Britannia ; Burgess, in his able Tracts; 
Nelson, in his excellent work on the Feasts and Fasts of the 
Church ; have all collected such a mass of unquestionable 
authorities, in proof of the great fact, as any historical fact 
can require. But, notwithstanding that the fact is quite 
established, and historically adopted, even by Gibbon, it 
has not acquired that degree of historical credit to which 
it seems to be entitled. Dr. Hall, in his very learned, 
elaborate, and valuable Analysis of Chronology, does not 
notice St. Paul's journey to Britain. And Conybeare and 
Howson, in their no less learned and valuable work, give 
this very curious question quite the go-by, in one short sen- 
tence in a foot-note only, as follows (vol. ii. p. 490), — " We 
may take this opportunity of saying, that the tradition of St. 
Paul's visit to Britain rests on no sufficient authority." But, 
on authority not much better, they state it as a historical fact 
(vol. ii. p. 161), that St. Paul " was at length enabled to visit 
Spain." " We may suppose him," they continue, " to have 
reached Spain in the year 64, and to have remained there 
about two years, which would allow him time to establish 
the germs of Christian churches among the Jewish proselytes, 
who were to be found in all the great cities, from Torraco 
to Gadis, along the coast.*^ It is remarkable that, in a 
. work otherwise so minute and masterly, consisting of two 
large volumes, and of more than a thousand pages, the 
authors did not find room enough to present their readers 
with an impartial summary of what has- been said by 
other authors so very eminent. But this omission, on 
their part, renders it only the more necessary on ours, to 
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detail and discusa the evidences presented of the planting 
of Christianity ift Britain by St. Paul. As a mere affair 
of natural curiosity in our own country, and on many other 
accounts, the matter deserves to be more familiar to ordinary 
readers, and to be brought home to them as a part of our 
national history. Most unfortunately, this question is 
seldom or never discussed as a general abstract his- 
torical question of much importance; on the contrary, it 
seems to have been generally handled as one of religious 
'controversy. In this way the subject seldom gets fair 
play on either side ; every author ranking himself at the 
bar of discussion merely as a special pleader, either for 
or against the proposition. For our own part, we will 
try to avoid this error, and shun the example of those 
who write as partisans, either in supporting or in sup- 
pressing this tradition. There are other most valuable 
ecclesiastical historians, who have no scruple in acceding 
to the general testimony of the Fathers, that the Gospel 
was preached in Britain by some of the Apostles, soon 
after the middle of the first century, but shrink firom the 
particular instances of time and person, as fables which 
would discredit the dignity and accuracy of history. These 
are unwilling to afiect the general credit of their narratives 
by the admission of particulars, however interesting, which 
they think they cannot substantiate. In this caution there 
is, perhaps, more to regret than to censure. Unfortunately, 
they reject the probable on account of the improbable, by 
suppressing part of the evidence. Let us, then, that is, the 
writer and the reader, both blow out the chaff from the 
wheat, and put the good grain to its proper use. Let us 
eschew any hatred of Popery in this controversy, and also 
all favour for Protestantism ; and let us eschew all favour 
for Popery, and hatred of Protestantism as well. Let a 
love of truth be our only guide. 

The three issues for trial are, on this occasion, firsts Was 
a Christian church planted in Britain at all in the time of 
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the Apostles ? If the proof break down on this issue, then 
there is an end of tlie question ; but should there be a per 
feet conviction, or even a great probability, produced in th< 
mind of the jury, of which every impartial reader is one 
from tlie evidence adduced, then there comes to be trie( 
Si second issue, namely, whether St. Paul or St. Peter firs 
founded this church in Britain by preaching the Gospel in ow 
own country ? Should the verdict on this issue be found foi 
St. Paul, the remaining issue will be proved very easily; an( 
should the verdict be for St. Peter, it will be settled as de 
cidedly ; third, whether this church in Britain was estabhshec 
before the Church of Kome, or by the Church of Rome? 

In the opening speeches of lawyers, on occasions of tria 
before a jury, it is usual for them to affirm that they wil 
bring before their very intelligent jurymen in the box 
proof, clear as the sun at noonday, in support of all thei 
issues. Be it known, then, to all our candid readers, that w( 
make no such rash promise; on the contrary, we admi 
that the utmost rim of the sun has now, indeed, disappeared 
but still we contend that, as there is in tropical countricj 
a brief twilight, the tirst few minutes of which are .ex- 
ceedingly bright, exactly so in the life of St. Paul ; aftei 
the close of the Acts of the Apostles, there are some facti 
still more manifest, almost in as clear a light as if they hac 
been narrated by St. Luke. We are told : — 

" And when we came to Rome, the centurion deliverec 
the prisoners to the captain of the guard : but Paul wsu 
suffered to dwell by himself with a soldier that kept him 
And it came to pass, that after three days Paul called the 
chief of the Jews together : and when they were come 
together, he said unto them. Men and brethren, though ] 
have committed nothing against the people, or customs o 
our fathers, yet was I delivered prisoner from Jerusalen 
into the hands of the Romans. Who, when they hac 
examined me, would have let me go, because there was n( 
cause of death in me. But when the Jews spake agains* 
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it, I was constraijied to appeal unto Caesar ; not that I had 
ought to accuse my nation of. For this cause therefore 
have I called for you, to see you, and to speak with you : 
because that for the hope of Israel I am bound with this 
chain. And they said unto him, We neither received 
letters out of Judaea concerning thee, neither any of the 
brethren that came shewed or spake any harm of thee. 
But we desire to hear of thee what thou thinkest : for as 
concerning this sect, we know that everywhere it is spoken 
against. And when they had appointed him a day, there 
came many to him into his lodging; to whom he ex- 
pounded and testified the kingdom of God, persuading 
them concerning Jesus, both out of the law of Moses, and 
out of the prophets, from morning till evening. And some 
believed the things which were spoken, and some believed 
not. And when they agreed not among themselves, they 
departed, after that Paul had spoken one word, Well 
spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias the prophet unto our 
fathers, saying. Go unto this people, and say, Hearing ye 
shall hear, and shall not understand ; and seeing ye shall 
see, and not perceive : for the heart of this people is waxed 
gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes 
have they closed ; lest they should see with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, 
^nd should be converted, and I should heal them. Be it 
known therefore unto you, that the salvation of God is 
sent unto the Gentiles, and that they will hear it. And 
when he had said these words, the Jews departed, and had 
great reasoning among themselves. And Paul dwelt two 
whole years in his own hired house, and received all that 
came in unto him, preaching the kingdom of God, and 
teaching those things which concern the Lord Jesus 
Christ, with all confidence, no man forbidding him." 
(Acts xxviii. 16 — 31.) 

Thus the scriptural record closes. Whether Paul was 
brought before the emperor and tried and acquitted, or 
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whether he was tried before some inferior tribunal, nobodj 

can tell ; far less, if he was tried and released, can it be told 
by what means he obtained his liberty, unless it be, as it 
most probably is, that having made many converts at 
Rome, among whom were some of Caesar's household, it is 
most likely that he was indebted to some of them for his 
hberty. Here we would also remind the reader of what we 
have said of Josephus and Paul having sailed in the same 
ship to Rome, and of Josephus having been influential in 
gaining his freedom. As another conjecture, not at aU im- 
probable, it is said that, since his persecutors in Judsea did 
not follow him with their accusations, it is probable that 
his cause never came to a hearing. But this, at any rate, 
is certain, that his ministry in captivity appears to have 
exceeded in fruitftdness the abundant labours of his former 
life ; for thus he writes, in his Epistle to the Philippians : 
" I would that ye should understand, brethren that the 
things which happened unto me have fallen out rather unto 
the furtherance of the Gospel ; so that my bonds in Christ 
are manifest in all the palace, and in all other places ; and 
many of the brethren in the Lord, waxing confident by my 
bonds, are much more bold to speak the word without fear." 
But a most important historical statement is soon after this 
made by a writer whose testimony is not less to be depended 
upon than that of St. Luke himself. Clement was the dis- 
ciple of St. Paul, and afterwards bishop of Rome ; and of 
him the Apostle makes mention, with others of his fellow- 
labourers, " whose names are in the book of life." (PhiL 
iv. 3.) This fellow-labourer of St. Paul, writing from 
Rome to Corinth, explicitly states the fact, that this mis- 
sionary of the Gentiles preached the ** glad tidings of 
salvation," hoik in the East and in the West, That he 
" instructed the whole {i.e. Roman) world in righteousness;" 
and that before his death he had gone to the extremity 
of the West. In St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans (xv. 24) 
he says, " Whensoever I take my journey into Spain, 
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I will come to you." Now the words, the extremity 
of the West, could mean nothing short of Spain, and the 
expression is often used by Roman writers to denote 
Spain. Eusebius also tells us, that, after defending himself 
successfully, it is currently reported that the Apostle again 
went forth to proclaim the Gospel, and afterwards came to 
Eome a second time, and was martyred under Nero. In 
the face of testimony so explicit, and from a source so 
authentic, no man can dispute the fact that St. Paul was 
liberated from his bondage, and that he made several 
journeys, and then fell into a second captivity at Rome, 
which terminated in his martyrdom. In his first Epistle to 
Timothy, he tells us, that he " went to Macedonia " (i. 3) : 
and in his Epistle to Titus, he says, " When I shall send 
Artemas unto thee, or Tychicus, be diligent to come unto 
me to Nicopolis : for I have determined there to winter." 
There is abundant and conclusive evidence to show that 
these pastoral Epistles were the genuine productions of 
St. Paul, and that they were nearly contemporaneous, that 
is, within a few months of one another ; after the conclu- 
sion of that portion of his life which is related in the Acts, 
and some considerable time after St. Paul's first imprison- 
ment at Rome, the two first before, and the last during 
St. Paul's final Roman imprisonment. Afterwards, St. 
Jerome bears testimony to the same fact, that " Paul was 
dismissed by Nero, that he might preach Christ's Gospel 
in the West.^' It is clear, then, from Scripture, as the 
light at noonday, that St. Paul was liberated from his first 
imprisonment, and that he continued his missionary efforts 
for several years after, that the preaching might be fully 
known, and that all the Gentiles might hear. 

After the narrative contained in the Acts of the Apostles 
fails us, we admit that we are greatly deficient in further and 
credible accounts as to the propagation of Christianity in 
particular districts. The latter traditions, growing out of 
the eagerness to trace each national church to an apostolic 
origin, deserve no examination. We will do well, there- 
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fore, to confine ourselves to what can be safely credited in 
the first instance. From Eome St. Paul had written to the 
Pliilippians, " But I trust in the Lord that I also myself 
shall come shortly." And he had also written to Philemon, 
'* But withal prepare me also a lodging : for I trust, that 
through your prayers I shall be given unto you." There is 
every reason, then, to believe, that St. Paul would lose no 
time, after his liberation, in setting out for Macedonia. H 
he took the usual route, he would cross the Adriatic fiwm 
Brundisium to Dyrrhachium, and fall on to the great 
Egnatian road through Macedonia, hastening on with 
Timotliy to Ephesus as his head quarters, with a view to 
visit Laodicea, and some of the other seven churches in Asia 
Minor. At Ephesus, having inquired into the state of the 
church there, and given the Ephesian brethren such exhor- 
tations as he judged necessary, he departed on his way 
to Nicopolis in Epirus, to winter there as he proposed, 
leaving Timothy at Ephesus to charge some teachers not 
to teach difierently from the Apostles. (1 Tim. i. 3.) In 
this journey he seems to have been accompanied by Erastus 
and Trophimus, who probably joined him either at Ephesus 
or in Macedonia. " Here," says Macknight, " he wrote that 
excellent letter in the Canon, called the First Epistle to 
Timothy, in which he tauglit him how to discharge the 
duties of his function properly." It seems that, at parting 
with Timothy, St. Paul had promised soon to return to 
Ephesus from Nicopolis (1 Tim. iii. 14) ; but he was disap- 
pointed in his resolution ; for not long after wi-iting his 
letter to Timothy, Titus came from Crete to Nicopolis, 
according to the Apostle's order (Titus iii. 12), and gave 
such an account of the state of the churches in that island, 
as determined him to visit them immediately; so that, 
laying aside his purpose of returning to Ephesus, he left 
Nicopolis, accompanied by Titus, Trophimus, and Erastus, 
the latter of whom went no further than Corinth. (2 Tim. 
iv. 20.) At his anival in Crete, St. Paul, no doubt, visited 
the churches, and rectified the disorders which had taken 
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place in them. But while employed in that work, he 
judged that his presence in the West might be of use to his 
brethren. Titus seems to have sailed with the Apostle, and 
Trophimus was left sick at Miletum, a city of Crete men- 
tioned by St. Paul. (2 Tim. iv. 20.) It is certain that Titus 
was in Rome during Paul's second imprisonment, and that 
he fled from the city through fear, and had gone to DaK 
matia (2 Tim. iv. 10), but whether with or without his 
approbation, it is not said. What became of Titus after- 
wards is not mentioned in Scripture. But Whitby says, 
that the ancients conjecture that he returned to Crete after 
the death of St. Paul ; for they say he died in the ninety- 
fourth year of his age, and was buried in Crete, where he 
had been commanded " to ordain elders in every city^ and 
to set in order the things that were wanting ^ 

St. Paul had a very important object in setting his face 
westward, and that was to gratify his long-cherished desire 
to carry the Gospel into Spain. In going to Spain he 
would either again beard the old savage lion in his own 
den, or he would avoid the persecution raging at that time 
in Home by embarking in any one of the many trading 
vessels sailing every summer to Massilia, or Marseilles, as 
it is now called ; from either of which places there would 
be plenty of communication with Spain. Besides the 
satisfactory evidence already given, on the authority of 
one of St. Paul's own disciples, as to his visiting Spain, 
we have that contained in the Canon of the New Testa- 
ment, compiled about the year A.D. 170, called Muratori's 
Canon. " Here, in the Acts of the Apostles," it is said, 
*' Luke relates to Theophilus events of which he was an 
eye-witness ; as also in a separate place he evidently de- 
clares (Luke xxii. 31—33) the martyrdom of Peter, but 
omits the journey of Paul from Eome to Spain." More 
than even this, Chrysostom speaks of it as if it were an 
indisputable and admitted fact, that " St. Paul, after his 
residence in Eome, departed to Spain." St. Jerome gives 
a similar conclusive testimony, and about the same time 
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tliat " St. Paul was dismissed by Nero, that he might 
preach Christ's Gospel in the West." Thus far, then, on the 
important point that St. Paul first carried the glad tidings 
of salvation into the Western Peninsula, it may he safely 
affirmed, that the testimony of the primitive Christians is 
both unanimous and uncontradicted, unless by some gratu- 
itous hypothesis of the Germans, and other modem writers. 

It is generally supposed that St. Paul reached Spain I 
either from Rome or Marseilles, and that he remained in 
the west of Europe preaching the Gospel for the period of 
several years. Some say ten years, some eight, some six, 
and Conybearc and Howson say five years ; and they also 
state, as their belief, that St. Paul visited the Jewish 
proselytes in all the great cities on the Spanish coast, fix)m 
Terraco to Gades. But the details and incidents of his 
journey, his success, or the want of it, the perils he 
encountered, the hardships he endured, the oppositions he 
met with, the encouragements and comforts he enjoyed, 
the hopes which were realised or disappointed, the fears 
which arose and subsided, the miracles he wrought, the 
speeches he made, the doctrines he unfolded, the duties he 
enjoined, the comforts he imparted, the threatenings he 
denounced, are all unknown, in some measure, because 
they have not been recorded. We may wonder that it 
has been so : we may fail to discern exactly the good- 
ness of this dark dispensation of heavenly wisdom: we 
may regret that the Almighty has thus decreed it: and 
we may wonder how so anxious and able an historian as 
St. Luke could restrain his pen, — that of a ready writer; 
and we may even feel sorrowful that St. Paul did not 
enjoin them to continue his details, but it will be all to no 
purpose. 

We are now brought to the period in the Life and 
Localities of St. Paul, when we require to discuss the point, 
whether the tradition of this Apostle having visited Britain 
rests on any sufficient authority. With the Author, and 
probably, too, with many of his readers, it may be more 
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a matter of feeling than of judgment, that induces- both to 
lean to the belief, that, after all the doubts which have been 
felt on the subject by some eminent writers, there remains 
grounds on which to found a possibility, even a great 
probability, nay, we would fearlessly say, a positive con- 
viction of the fact, that this missionary of the Gentiles may 
have landed on our shores. In entering on this discussion, 
we must at once reject every prejudice or prepossession, 
whether it be in opposition to the Roman papacy, or in 
favour of it. Is it the fact or the fabrication, that our church 
can be traced to an Apostolic origin? This is the question. 
And, again, is it the fact or the fabrication, that the light of 
Christianity first dawned on us from Italy, and from the 
Roman Church ? or from Asia Minor ? To write positively 
on these points, and to adduce direct facts, is, as we at 
once admit, simply impossible. But we fall back on our 
former similitude, descriptive of the incidents in St. Paul's 
life, after the close of the Acts of the Apostles. The sun 
then set under the burning sand of Sahara : still the fact, 
that St. Paul was liberated from his first captivity at Rome, 
shone bright in the short twilight as the sun at noon-day. 
That he visited the churches in the East, is another fact, 
and quite distinctly ascertained from St. Paul's Epistles, 
and in the somewhat dimmer dusk before the darkness. 
There is still light quite enough to read the indubitable 
fact, that this Apostle returned to the West, and even that 
he visited Spain. But now the twilight itself is gone ; and 
there remains nothing to guide even our conjectures but a 
solitary star, — it may be a fixed star, a planet, a comet, 
wandering through the canopy, or it may be only the 
meteor's flash, — tending merely to make the surrounding 
darkness more visible. Let, however, the light, such as it 
is, shine ever so faint, nay, were it only the white haze of 
the Milky Way, or the redder gleam of the Aurora Borealis, 
aided by it, however little, we will try to grope our way, as 
far as we can, and as distinctly as possible, in our dark 
path. We will not ask every one of our readers to follow 
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US. On the contrary, like an adventurous traveller, de- 
scending into the dismal interior of a. pyramid, we will 
leave some of our friends at the mouth of the entrance till 
we return, when we will tell them faithfully all that aw 
eyes actually beheld, and nothing more. 

We state it as one of the previous probabilites of our 
supposition, that the British church could only receive ita 
Christianity either immediately from Eome, or through 
Spain, or Gaul ; from Asia Minor by St. Paul, or by some 
other missionary at a later period. On this preliminary 
point, Bede, in the eighth century, reports, that Lucius, 
a British king, requested the Roman bishop Eleutherius, in 
the latter part of the second century, to send him some 
missionaries. But Neander justly remarks, that the peculi- 
arity of the latter British church is evidence against its 
origin from Rome ; for in many ritual matters it departed 
from the usage of the Romish church, and agreed much 
more nearly with the churches of Asia Minor. It with- 
stood, for a long time, the authority of the Romish papacy, 
notwithstanding that the latter Anglo-Saxons, who opposed 
this spirit of ecclesiastical independence among the Britons, 
and endeavoured to establish the church supremacy of 
Rome, were uniformly inclined to trace back the church 
establishment to a Roman origin ; from which effort this 
historian justly remarks, many false legends as well as this 
might have arisen.* 

Historians seem, generally, to admit that St. Paul actually 
visited Spain, but they seem to doubt his having reached 
Britain. To us it appears somewhat difficult to account for 
this reception of the supposition in favour of Spain, and the 
rejection of the other in regard to Britain. In our judg- 
ment, it appears as if the language, as handed down to us 
by the fathers of the primitive Christian church, either 
proved the fact in respect to both countries, or left it almost 

• See Neander*s Church History, vol. i, pp. 16, 17, and the History of 
the Planting, vol. L See also the authorities referred to in Gieseler's 
Church History, vol. i. 
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equally doubtful as to eithei* of them : that is, with one 
single circumstance favourable to the Spanish supposition, 
namely, the Apostle Paul having specially, as recorded in 
his Epistle to the Romans, intimated his intention of 
visiting Spain. Now let us recapitulate the evidence 
adduced from the early Fathers in support of St. Paul 
having actually visited Spain, and we may probably find, 
that the same testimony goes far to establish the proba- 
bility, at least, of his having landed on our shores, bringing 
with him the glad tidings of salvation through a once cruci- 
fied but now exalted Redeemer. First, Clement expressly 
asserts, that St. Paul preached the Gospel in the East, and 
in the West, that he instructed the whole world, viz. the 
whole Roman empire, in righteousness, and that he had 
gone to the extremity of the West, Was not Britain an 
important, and by this time a well-known, portion of the 
West? Was it not a portion of the Roman empire, the 
whole of which had been instructed in righteousness ? Was 
it not included, as much as Spain, in the descriptive expres- 
sion, " the extremity of the West.^^ Does not every one of 
our daughters, who has been six months under a governess, 
know, that some parts of Britain are as far to the West as 
Spain, and that it was as much a part and parcel of the 
Roman world as Spain was at the time. This same train 
of parallel application applies to the similar testimony borne 
by St. Jerome, " that Paul was dismissed by Nero, that 
he might preach Christ's Gospel in the West." 

But our opponents in this argument make it their boast 
that they possess a more direct piece of evidence in favour 
of Spain, from Muratori's Canon of the New Testament, 
compiled, by an unknown Christian, about the year A. D. 170, 
who says, in the account of the Acts of the Apostles, that 
" Luke relates to Theophilus events of which he was an 
eye-witness ; as also, in a separate place, he evidently de- 
clares the martyrdom of Peter, but omits the journey of Paul 
from Rome to Spain ; and also that Chrysostom mentions it 
as an undoubted historical fact, that St. Paul, after his 
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residence in Eome, departed to Spain. We have no right 
to assume that Cbrysostom would be deceived in these 
matters ; far less are we warranted to infer that either of 
these early Fathers were capable of trying to deceive others. 
Besides, the reader should remember that the period thus 
arched by tradition constitutes but a short span, not 
longcT, probably, than the lifetime of two or three aged 
individuals. On these facts being admitted as such, and 
never contradicted, or even doubted, by any authentic early 
authority, we can give full effect to the other expressions 
already quoted and commented on above, ^^z., that St. Paul 
instnicted the whole Roman world in righteousness, and 
also that he had gone to the extremity of the West, or 
as far as the bounds of the West. Nay, we have the 
broad testimony of St. Paul himself, that * the Lord stood 
witli me and strengthened me, that by me the preaching 
might be fully known, and that all the Gentiles might 
hear; and I was delivered out of the mouth of the 
lion.' " 

Gildas says, Christianity was introduced into Britain 
before tlic defeat of the Britisli forces under Boadicea 
(a.d. 61), and between that event and some others not 
long preceding it. He has just mentioned the defeat, and 
then adds : " In the meanwhile the sun of the Gospel first 
enliglitened this island, which displayed his bright beams 
to the whole world, as we know, in the latter part of the 
reign of Tiberius Caesar." The words in the original being 
involved, and by many misunderstood, have been thus* 
explained by Stillingflect. " Interea glaciali frigore rigenti 
insula?, et veluti longiore terrarum recessu, soli visibili non 
proximaj verus ille non de firmamento solum temporali, sed 
dc summa etiam coelorum arcc tempora cuncta excedente 
univcrso orbi praefulgidum sui coruscum ostendens tempore 
(ut scimus) summo Tiberii Caesaris (quo absque ullo im- 
pedimento ejus propagabatur religio comminata senatu 
nolente k principe morte dilatoribus militum ejusdem) 

"ios suos primum indulget, id est, sua praecepta Christ us.** 
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Thus translated by Stillingfleet : " * In the meantime, Christ, 
the True Sun, afforded his rays — that is, the knowledge of 
his rays — to the island shivering with icy cold, and sepa- 
rate at a great distance from the visible sun ; not from the 
visible firmament, but from the supreme everlasting power 
of heaven. For we certainly know that, in the latter end 
of the reign of Tiberius, that Sun appeared to the whole 
world with his glorious beams, in which time his religion 
was propagated, without any impediment, against the will 
of the Roman senate, death being threatened by that prince 
to all that should inform against the soldiers of Christ/ 
This I take to be Gildas's true meaning, for it is certain 
he speaks of a double shining of the Gospel ; one more 
general to the world, the other more particular to this 
island. The former, he saith, was in the latter end of 
Tiberius ; the latter was interea, in the meantime, of which 
he first speaks, and that refers back to the time he had 
spoken of before, which was the fatal victory over Boadicea 
and the Britons by Suetonius Paulinus, and the slavery they 
underwent after it; which happened in the time of Nero, 
about the middle of his reign, almost twenty years after 
Claudius had sent A. Plautius to reduce Britain into the 
form of a province.^^ The Bishop of Salisbury, also, gives 
the following account of this passage as the meaning of 
the whole, that Gildas, who wrote his history about the 
year of Christ 540, says, " After the black frost of a very 
severe winter, Christ, the Sun of Eighteousness, warmed 
our country with the rays of his heavenly doctrine, although 
the senate or parliament of Rome resisted, or endeavoured 
to stop, the progress of the Gospel. It is evident, therefore, 
that the Gospel was first preached in this island as soon as 
the year of our Lord 62, or at farthest the year 63." 

Gildas does not say that the Gospel was introduced into 
this countiy in the time of Tiberius, when the senate 
opposed the emperor's will concerning Christ, but that at 
that time its bright beams were displayed generally to the 
whole world, and afterwards, before the defeat of Boadicea, 
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to this island. The two diffusions of the light of the 
Gospel are thus distinguished : — 

1. " Uni verso orbi." 

2. ** InsulsB rigenti," &c. 

And these belong to two different periods of time : — 

1. " Summo tempore." 

2. " Interea primura," &c. 

The general diffusion of the Gospel was in the latter part 
of the reign of Tiberius ; the introduction of it into this 
country was in the interim of the events mentioned by 
Gildas. This interim is limited, on one hand, by the event 
which is last mentioned by him, viz., the defeat of 
Boadicea (a.d. 61), and on the other, by the events not far 
distant, such as the defeat of Caractacus (a.d. 51). This 
interval comprehends not more than ten years. The com- 
mencement of the interval is twelve years after the end of 
the reign of Tiberius ; the interim of it includes the time of 
St. Paul's imprisonment at Rome, A.D. 57, 58, and the 
release of Caractacus's family, as well as of St. Paul, 
A.D. 58. It does not, therefore, follow, from the testimony 
of Gildas, that the Gospel was first preached in Britain as 
soon as the year of our Lord 62, or, at furthest, the year 63, 
but before the year 61. " Our old Protestant writers sunk," 
continues the bishop, " the general diffusion of the Gospel in 
ih^ particular ; the Roman Catholic author of Anglo-Saxon 
Antiquities reverses this misapprehension of Gildas, and 
sinks the particular event recorded by Gildas in the general 
diffusion of Christianity." The bishop proves, on the autho- 
rity of Eusebius's and Jerome's testimony, that " St. Paul 
was sent prisoner to Rome in the second year of Nero, A. D. 
51. The family of Caractacus' s father accompanied his son 
as an hostage, and returned to Britain after staying at Rome 
seven years, that is, till the year 58, and brought with him 
the knowledge of the Christian faith. This family, I con- 
clude, St. Paul either accompanied on their return to Britain^ 
or followed after he had visited Spain.^^ 

Bishop Burgess remarks, that the practicabiHty of St 
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Paul's journey to Britain, within the period mentioned by 
Gildas, depends, in a considerable degree, on his first coming 
to Rome, and that, again, of the recal of Felix from the 
government of Judaea. To St. Paul's first journey to Rome 
difierent dates are assigned by different writers ; and this 
great diversity of dates seems to have been occasioned, in 
no small degree, by the omission of the Apostle's journey 
to the West. But the second year of Nero, A. D. 56, is fixed 
on by Eusebius, Jerome, Bede, Treculphus, Ivo, Platina 
(Hist.Eccl. Magdeb.), Petavius, Scaliger, Capellus, Stilling- 
fleet, Cave (Hist. Lit.) Simson says, " Secundo Neronis 
anno," though he dates it A.D. 57; Calvisisius and [Jsher 
(Antiq.) say, fourth year of Nero, A.D. 58; Beausobre 
says, fifth year of Nero, A.D. 59; Pearson and Bonington 
say, sixth year of Nero, A. D. 60 ; Usher (Annal.) says, 
ninth year of Nero, A. D. 63. 

Of these dates the last two, which are adopted by our 
very learned chronologists, are more at variance with the 
testimony of Gildas ; for if St. Paul had gone to Rome so 
late as the year 60, and stayed there two years, as stated 
by St. Luke, he would not have reached Britain till after 
the defeat of Boadicea ; and as seventy or eighty thousand 
Romans had been destroyed by the Britons before the 
defeat of Boadicea, and as at least as many Britons perished 
at that defeat, St. Paul would have found this country in a 
state very unfavourable to the reception of the Gospel, 
especially by the mission of a Roman citizen. The first of 
these dates, supported by so many eminent authorities, 
(second of Nero, A.D. 56,) not only accords with Gildas's 
testimony, and the residence of Caractacus's family, and 
other favourable contingencies at Rome, but has the au- 
thority of Eusebius and Jerome, and the concurrence of 
Stillingfleet and many other learned writers, and (which is 
of great consequence in adjusting the chronology of St. 
Paul's ministry) it affords sufficient time for St. Paul's 
various journeys and labours in the West and East, before 
his return to Rome. 
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But Bishop Burgess admits that the date of Paul's firat 
journey to Rome depends on the time of Felix's recal, and 
that the ascertaining of the one would decide the other ; and, 
after a long train of facts taken from Tacitus and JosephuB, 
he seems to make it out that Felix was recalled when 
Pallas was most in favour Tvith Nero, that is, early in the 
second or in the first year of Nero. The bishop also shows, 
at great length, that the argument for the duration of 
Felix's government, in the Annates Paulini, depending on 
the age of Josephus, does not seem to be well-founded; 
and he comes to tlie conclusion, that the point of time for 
St. Paul's first journey to Rome must have been in the 
second year of Nero, or the first, which accords with the 
testimony of Eusebius and Jerome, and is consistent with 
the narrative of Gildas, was peculiarly favourable for the 
Apostle's journey to Britain, after his two years* imprison- 
ment at Rome, and, moreover, afforded sufficient time for 
his labours and journeys in the West and East before his 
return to Rome. 

But to prove our first count, that a Christian church was 
planted in Britain at the time of the Apostles, we call more 
ancient witnesses than Gildas, in addition to him, namely, 
Eusebius and Thcodoret; for it is an excellent rule of 
Baronius, in such cases, that no testimonies of later authors 
are to be regarded, concerning things of remote antiquity, 
which are not supported by the testimony of ancient writers. 
There is obviously much difference in the force of the testi- 
mony of ancient writers themselves, according to their 
abilities and opportunities. Some had far better judgment 
than others; some had greater care about these matters, 
and made it more their business to search into them ; some 
had greater advantages, by being present in the court of 
princes, and councils of bishops, whereby they could better 
understand the beginning and succession of the several 
churches. Now, in respect to all these qualifications, there 
was none more remarkable in antiquity than Eusebius. 
'e was a learned and inquisitive person ; he was a fEfcyou- 
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rite of Constantine the first Christian emperor, who was 
both born in Britain, and proclaimed emperor there by the 
Koman army ; he was present at the council of Nice, to 
which bishops were summoned from all parts of the empire, 
East and West ; and, above all, Eusebius had a particular 
curiosity to examine the history of all churches, as he 
meant to write an ecclesiastical history from the collection 
of facts he was diligent in making. In a word, no witness 
more competent, in every respect, could be conceived in 
such a case as this. The testimony of a writer so qualified, 
therefore, cannot but deserve and receive great consideration, 
especially when his evidence is not given by way of a 
report ; but when he rests and rears the fabric and force of 
an argument upon the assertion. Eusebius, in his third 
book of Evangelical Demonstration (c. 7, p. 113) under- 
takes to prove that the Apostles who first preached the 
Gospel to the world could not be deceivers ; and, among 
other arguments, he makes use of the following : " that 
although it were possible for such men to deceive their 
neighbours and countrymen with an improbable story, yet 
what madness it were for such illiterate men, who under- 
stood only their own mother tongue, to go about deceiving 
the world, by preaching this doctrine in the remotest cities 
and countries ! " And, having named the Romans, Persians, 
Armenians, Parthians, Indians, Scythians, he adds, parti- 
cularly, that some passed over the ocean to those which are 
called the British islands, — ^"EttI Ta<; KoXovfieya^; Bperdv- 
vcxa^ yrja-ov^ : from this he concludes that some power more 
than human accompanied the Apostles, and that they were 
inconsiderable men, much less impostors. Now, unless it 
had been very well known at the time that Christianity was 
not planted here by the Apostles, why would such a man 
mention the British islands so expressly ? Had there been 
the least doubt as to the fact, he never would have stated it, 
merely to knock the feet from under his own argument, and 
to court contradiction. With the natural disposition of a 
diligent inquirer ; with his great experience in searching out 
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historical facts ; with the intentions which he had of writiDg 
on this very subject ; with the argument which he was 
handling so ably; and with the opportunities whidi he 
possessed in the court of the emperor, from the emperor 
Constantine himself, a native of that country, and from the 
British bishop when at Nice, it is simply out of the ques- 
tion to conceive that Eusebius would speak these words at 
random, without a warrant. After informing himself con- 
cerning the state of the British chm'ches, and ascertaining 
by whom they were planted, and how they continued to be 
watered and weeded, he affirms, with perfect assurance, that 
some of the Apostles passed over the ocean, and preached 
the Gospel in the British islands. 

Again, in proof of this issue, that a Christian church was 
first planted in Britain at the time of the Apostles, we call 
another witness, Theodoret, than whom there cannot be a 
more competent or conclusive evidence, as he was- also an 
ancient, learned, and judicious Church historian. Among 
the nations converted to Christianity by the Apostles, he 
expressly mentions the Britons (Theodoret, tom. iv. Serm.ix. 
p. 610). 

In proof, also, of this first issue, we call Irena3us, who 
says that Christianity was propagated to the utmost bounds 
of the earth, — eo)? irepdrcov t^9 7^9, — by the Apostles and 
their disciples ; and particularly he specifies the churches 
planted, iv Tal<; 'lySe/ata^?, and iv KeXrot?, in Spain, and in 
the Celtic nations (lib. i. cap. 2 and 3). By tlie KeXrol 
were meant the people of Germany, Gaul, and Britain, 
(Cluverii, Introd. Georg. lib. ii. cap. 5.) 

We call another witness, in further corroboration and 
particular explanation of one part of this first issue, not- 
withstanding that it fails to afford us any proof of that 
which is already sufficiently made out. Tertullian, who 
mentions among the Christian converts those inhabiting all 
the boundaries of Spain, the different nations of Gaul, and 
the places in Britain into which the Roman arms had not 
penetrated (Adversus Jud«os, cap. 7). The passage by 
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Tertullian stands thus in the original; — " Hispaniarum 
omnes termini, et Galliarum diversse nationes, et Britan- 
norum inaccessa Romanis loca, Chris to vero subdita." 
Tertullian does not state that the Apostles brought Chris- 
tianity into Britain, therefore the passage is given merely 
in corroboration of the others. The Roman legions, which 
had conquered the whole known world besides, had failed 
to subdue the Caledonians of the far north. Julius Caesar 
conquered the whole of Gaul, but not the half of Britain. 
Legion after legion landed on our shores ; the best Roman 
generals led them on to battle, and were defeated, and one 
emperor, and then another, left the fertile plains and cloud- 
less skies of Italy, to fight their way through the marshy 
jungles of Britain ; and, amid the defiles of the Grampians, 
a Roman emperor died, and left his bones in Britain ; and 
another, the greatest and the best of all the twelve Csesars, 
was bom in our land ; all in the hopeless effort to conquer 
an island which is still respected and feared by the whole 
world as Magna et invicta Britannia. But still, Ter- 
tullian informs us that the timid, powerless, and ignorant 
followers of the meek and lowly Jesus of Nazareth, who 
was crucified between two thieves, did in our country what 
all the united efforts of proud Rome could not do. These, 
armed with the sword of the Spirit, and the helmet of sal- 
vation, and led on by their own great Captain, the Lord of 
Hosts, went onward and northward to Caledonia, conquer- 
ing and to conquer. " Verily, this is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith." 

On the testimony of these old witnesses, clear and beyond 
contradiction, we charge our readers to return their verdict, 
as jurymen, affirmative of this first issue in the case, namely, 
that a Christian church was planted in Britain at the time 
of the Apostles. Gildas witnesses that the Sun of Righte- 
ousness warmed our country with the rays of his heavenly 
doctrine as soon as the year of our Lord 62, or, at furthest, 
the year 63. Eusebius witnesses to the distinct fact, that 
" the Apostles passed over the ocean to those which are 
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called the British islands." Theodoret, in his testimony, 
expressly names the Britons among the nations converted 
by the Apostles. Jerome gives testimony to the fact, that 
Christianity was propagated, to the utmost bounds of the 
earth, by the Apostles and their disciples ; and he particu- 
larly specifies the Celtic nations, of which Britain was one. 
And Tertullian mentions the interesting fact, that Christiaii 
converts were made in Britain, in places into which the 
Roman arms had not penetrated. More conclusive evi- 
dence, then, for this important fact in the history of the 
founding of the British churches could not, in the circum- 
stances, have been found ; unless St. Luke had actually 
continued his Acts of the Apostles, and recorded the par- 
ticulars. In such remote times, and distant countries, 
before the invention of printing, and after the destruction 
and loss of so many manuscripts, it is remarkable that such 
a number of distinct authoritative passages should have 
survived, and come down to us. 

The second point, therefore, now to be proved is. Whe- 
ther St. Paul or St. Peter founded this church in Britain, by 
preaching the Gospel in our own country? And in leading 
evidence on this point, we must take, not only the several tes- 
timonies to the direct fact, but a number of concurrent pro- 
babilities of circumstances, to bring out the truth more fully. 

We begin with merely mentioning, as a matter of cu- 
riosity, the tradition which Baronius pleads for: that 
Lazarus, Mary Magdalene, Martha, and Marcella, came 
with Maximinus, in a ship without oars, to Marseilles, to 
spread the Gospel in Gaul. This tradition supposes that 
Lazarus became bishop of Marseilles, and Maximinus, of 
Aix. In the same way, we only state what Cressy says, in 
his Church History (lib. ii.), that Joseph of Arimathsea 
came along with them ; or, in the words of Archbishop 
Usher, did bear them company, and came over into Britain 
to preach the Gospel. It has been stoutly contended, that 
lie founded the church at Glassenbury, and dedicated it to 
the Holy Virgin. This is said, by some, to have been the 
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first Cliristian church in Britain, and to be the mother of 
all the Christian religion in the kingdom. Joseph of Ari- 
mathsea is said to have been burned at Glassenbury : and 
there is said to have been deposited in his coffin two silver 
vessels filled with the blood and sweat of Jesus. But the 
most ancient and inquisitive writers do not seem to notice 
or know of Joseph's mission. It is not grounded on the 
testimony of any ancient records, excepting that of some 
charters still extant in the Monasticon. (Monastic vi. 
p. 13.) But, on strict inquiry, these turn out to have been 
forged, and fraudulent ; they are mere inventions of the 
monks of Glassenbury, to serve their own interests, by 
advancing the reputation of their monastery. The several 
other traditions of St. James, Simon Zelotes, and Philip, 
are so destitute of any ancient testimony or probability, 
that the competition among the apostles can only be 
between St. Paul and St. Peter. 

• Not one of the Fathers, or any other person, earlier than 
the tenth century, has ever asserted that St. Peter preached 
the Gospel in Britain. There is, then, the single authority 
of one writer. We hear, during this very long period, 
nothing at all of the labours of St. Peter in the west of 
Europe, except from popes Innocent and Gelasius, who 
claimed the primacy. The tenth century was one of the 
darkest of the dark ages; an age of forgery and interpo- 
lation, and of such ignorance, and devotion to the Roman 
Apostolical Chair, that we cannot be surprised that, in any 
narrative of that day, the merits of St. Paul should be 
transferred to St. Peter. Dr. Hales calls Cressy an ancient 
Greek writer of the travels of St. Peter and St. Paul ; and 
he observes that St. Peter spent some days in Britain, 
and enlightened many by the words of his grace, and esta- 
blished churches, &c. But Bishop Burgess justly remarks, 
that this writer is far from being an ancient writer, com- 
pared with the time of the fact. A writer of the tenth 
century is entitled to no credit, if he is contradicted, or not 
supported, by the authority of njore ancient writers. 

c c 
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" Some writers," says Bishop Stillingfleet, " have endea- 
voured, for particular reasons, to prove St. Peter to have 
preached the Gospel in Britain : but their proofs are very in- 
considerable and slight, and depend, chiefly, on the authority 
of Simeon Metaphrastes, or other legendary writers, or 
some monkish visions, or some domestic testimony of his 
pretended successors, or some late partial advocates, such 
as Eysengrenius, who profess to follow Metaphrastes. All 
which are not worth the mentioning, in comparison with the 
authors on the other side." ** If," says Bishop Burgess, in 
his Inquiry into the Origin of Christian Churches, and 
particularly of the Church in Britain, published among his 
Tracts, " to this Protestant judgment we add the opinion of 
two Roman Catholic writers, one pronouncing Metaphras- 
tes to be of ^ no authority in these matters ' (BaroniuSy 
A.D. 44, n. 38), and the other calling him * a treacherous 
authority,^ we shall not be disposed to allow him any credit, 
either in support of St. Peter's journey to Britain, or 
against St. PauPs.'* 

Having thus taken all the testimonies to be had, as to 
the direct fact of St. Peter having visited Britain, let us 
consider any concurrent probabilities, either for or against 
the circumstances, to bring out the truth more fully. Re- 
member the separate commissions to St. Paul and St. Peter. 
St. Peter, as " the apostle of the circumcision," was to attend 
to the conversion of the Jews ; but St. Paul, " the Apostle of 
the uncircumcision," was to attend to the conversion of the 
Gentiles. (Gal. ii. 7.) Baronius says, this was agreed to 
at the council at Jerusalem. And whatever these two 
Apostles might do occasionally, this, Jerome says, was the 
main of the commission to either of them. Hence it follows, 
that St. Peter's chief employment must have been where the 
greatest number of Jews were. From whence Petrus de 
Marca infers that St. Peter, having preached to the Jews in 
Judaea, tried to convert the Jews abroad, both of the first 
and second dispersion ; the latter chiefly in Egypt, and the 
former in Babylon. Clemens Eomanus takes no notice of 
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St. Peter preaching in the western parts, as he does of St. 
Paul. But Eusebius, from Origen, says that St. Peter 
preached to the dispersed Jews in Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia, 
Cappadocia (Hist. 1. iii. c. 1). And Epiphanius, even while 
he says that St. Peter and St. Paul did both constitute 
bishops at Rome, upon their going thence to preach the 
Gospel in other places, yet he adds, that St. Paul went 
towards Spain ; but St. Peter frequently visited Pontus 
and Bithynia, in conformity with his commission. So, in 
conformity with this, when St. Paul attempted to go into 
Bithynia, he was forbidden by the Spirit, which then called 
him to come into Europe. Thus, then, there appears to be 
no previous probability that the Christian church in 
Britain was founded by St. Peter. 

If, then, there be no direct proof that St. Peter was the 
founder of Christianity in Britain, and if all the concurrent 
probabilities seem to disprove the fact, and if there be no 
proofs or concurrent probabilities in favour of any other of 
the Apostles, and if it be proved that the Gospel was planted 
in Britain by some one or other of the Apostles, the merit 
of having done so falls to St. Paul, without controversy. 

But this most important fact is not left to inference 
or argument; it rests on a clear stream of testimony, 
running from the very first to the sixth century. But, 
before directing the reader's attention to the more direct 
testimony of these Christian Fathers, in proof that St. Paul 
founded the first Christian church in Britain, we will 
advert to the previous probabilities of concurrent circum- 
stances, to bring out the truth in reference to St. Paul, as 
was done in regard to St. Peter. Our Lord said to St. 
Paul, at his conversion, " I have appeared unto thee for this 
purpose, to make thee a minister and a witness both of 
these things which thou hast seen, and of those things in 
the which I will appear unto thee; delivering thee from 
the people and the Gentiles unto whom I now send thee.- 
To open their eyes, and to turn them from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God, that they 

cc 2 
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may receive forgiveness of sins, and inheritance among 
them which are sanctified by faith, that is in me.'* 
Again, it is said, in the second Psalm, " Thou art my son; 
this day have I begotten thee. Ask of me, and I shall 
give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the titter' 
most parts of the earth for thy possessioru*^ This, then, 
was the field given to St. Paul to convert, to weed, and to 
water. Nobly and diligently did he execute his 'Master's 
work, in planting churches, and visiting cities, and pro- 
vinces, and islands, everywhere in the East ; and when this 
mission was fulfilled in those quarters, by a train of extra- 
ordinary circumstances, all seeming to be adverse to the 
cause of Christ, St. Paul was drawn, by the Holy Spirit, 
first over to Europe at Macedonia, and then from Jerusalem 
and Cajsarea onward by Malta to Kome. There he was 
permitted to go as a prisoner at large for the- space of two 
years, " receiving all that came in unto him, preaching the 
kingdom of God, and teaching those things which concern 
the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence, no man forbid- 
ding him.^^ 

Among the few benevolent friends who visited him, as 
a chained prisoner, were Pudens the son of a senator, and 
Claudia his bride, the daughter of a British king; and 
probably at Eome he had met with Caractacus, a con- 
quered king of Britain, also a prisoner at Kome. From 
their information, and the sympathy they showed him, St. 
Paul might naturally have been led to form the resolution 
of planting the " tree of righteousness " in our island. But 
the Apostle could be no stranger to the importance of this 
country to the Romans ; and, if it could be converted to 
Christianity, also of its importance to his cause. Before this 
time the Romans had deduced colonies, and settled magis- 
trates in Britain. Cities of trade had been set up in the 
island, and the merchants in Rome held a continual inter- 
course with it, and were very busy in furnishing its inhabit- 
ants with all manner of necessaries and superfluities. In 
fact, the province of Britain was thought to be in so settled 
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and flourishing a condition that Seneca is said to have had 
here, at one time, 300,000/., as Mr. Camden computes it, — a 
vast sum for a philosopher. There was, therefore, encourage- 
ment and invitation enough for St. Paul to come into Britain. 
The chief diflSculty to be overcome, in settling this 
curious question, arises from the confusion of dates given 
by different authors in reference to the same event; the 
difficulty in ascertaining accurately the exact year. St* 
Paul first came to Eome, and, consequently, how much 
time he had on hand for visiting the Western world 
generally, and Britain in particular. The chronology of 
the facts seems to constitute the key-stone of the arch, 
so that, if it were to be crushed, the whole tradition 
must tumble to the ground. This has been lately taken 
up by the advocates of popery as their main battle-field ; 
and probably no better service could be done to the cause 
of truth, on this important point of church history, than an 
authentic adjustment of the dates with the facts in a way 
so authoritative as to put an end to all contradiction as to 
dates in time to come. Judging, however, from tha list of 
eminent authorities already given in support of the fact, 
that St. Paul came to Rome in the second year of Nero, 
and remained there for two years, as stated by St. Luke, 
there seems not to be much ground for doubting that he had 
plenty of leisure, and opportunity enough, to go through 
Spain, and to come over to Britain, to preach the Gospel. 
Godeau, in his Life of St. Paul, allows eight years for this 
work ; Massutius rather more ; Baronius the same ; and he 
says it was time enough for him to pass through the whole 
world. If so, the question comes to be, Where did St. Paul 
employ all this time ? The ancient writers of the Church 
generally say, in the western pWts ; so Clemens, Theodoret, 
Jerome, Athanasius, Epiphanius, and others. But not 
only is this the common and received opinion of all the 
Fathers; it is strengthened, moreover, by comparing the 
time spent by St. Paul in his former travels in the East, 
^d allowing him to use an equal diligence in the West. 
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With these preliminary observations, showing the previous 
probability that St. Paul might visit Britain, let us now 
candidly consider what direct testimony can be brought in 
proof of the event. 

The testimony of Clemens Romanus has already been 
given to show that St. Paul visited Spain: but we call 
him again, as our first and best witness, to establish the 
fact, that St. Paul visited Britain ; and, in doing so, we 
remind the reader that this writer was the disciple of St. 
Paul, and afterwards bishop of Rome. St. Paul calls 
Clement and others his " fellow-labourers, whose names are 
in the Book of Life." He, Clement, says of his own inti- 
mate friend St. Paul, that he " preached righteousness 
through the whole world," — "in the East and in the 
West," and that, in doing so, he went to "the utmost 
bounds of the West." To understand these words aright, 
the reader must put himself in the position in which the 
writer and readers were, when they were written and read at 
the time. Clement penned these words in Rome, and they 
were addressed to persons at Corinth. Hence the simple ques- 
tion comes to be,What meaning would the citizens of Rome 
and Corinth attach to these expressions ? Thus we will see 
that Britain was there and then meant by " the utmost 
bounds of the West." Plutarch, speaking of Caesar^s expe- 
dition into Britain, says, " He was the first who brought a 
fleet into the Western Ocean," that is, the English Channel. 
Eusebius, in his Life of Constantine, uses the western and 
British Ocean as synonymous terms; and elsewhere he 
speaks of Gaul and the western parts beyond, i.e. Britain. 
Theodoret (Hist. Religios. p. 881) reckons up the inhabitants 
of Spain, of Britain, and of Gaul, as " those who dwell in 
the bounds of the West ; " and of these the Britons must be 
in the utmost bounds, because, as Theodoret also says, " the 
Gauls lie between the other two." Herodotus says (p. 273), 
" The Celtae are the most western of all the Europeans ; and 
among these the Britons were the most remote." Hence^ 
^'^race calls them, " ultimos orbisBritannos,^^ And Catullus, 
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before him, writes, ^^ ultimosque Britannos^^ and he, when 
writing to Caesar, calls Britain, " ultimam Occidentis insu-^ 
lam.^^ Again, Arnohius, when setting down the bounds of 
the Gospel East and West, mentions the Indians for the 
East and the Britons for the West. The ancient Greek 
geographers acknowledged but two nations in Europe 
besides their own, the Scythae to the north, and the Celtae 
to the west Nay, in modem times, and in the present 
'fearful war, France and England are every day, even 
in the language of diplomacy, denominated the Western 
Powers. Before the discovery of America, the words, " the 
utmost bounds of the West ^^ would be understood by those 
who wrote them, and by those who read them, throughout 
Europe, to mean our island of Britain. But Clemens Roma- 
nus uses another expression, which includes Britain. He 
says, " St. Paul preached righteousness through the whole 
world;" the meaning of which then was the whole Eoman 
empire, including Britain, as being no inconsiderable por- 
tion of that vast world. " The utmost bounds of the West,^^ 
then, was the common appellation by the Romans for 
Britain, which was a portion of the Roman empire. Thus, 
it seems to be established, from the testimony of Clemens, 
the contemporary and fellow-labourer of St. Paul, not only 
that the Gospel was preached in Britain at the time of the 
Apostles, but that St. Paul was the missionary who took it 
there. 

Venantius Fortunatus (Vit. St. Martini, 1. iii.) affirms this 
same fact, when describing the labours of St. Paul, in the 
following words : — 

" Transit et Oceanum, vel quk facit Insula Pontum 
I^QuAsque Britannus habet terras qudsque ultima Thule." 

The testimony of Theodoret has already been given, as 
an ancient and accurate Church historian, to testify that 
Britain was one of the nations converted to Christianity 
by the Apostles. We now refer the reader to another, and 
more conclusive evidence, given by this same very compe- 
tent witness, to indicate that St. Paul was the apostle to 
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whom he refers. After mentionmg that he visited Spain, 
he says, that " St. Paul brought salvation to the islands that 
lie in the ocean." And, certainly, here he understood the 
island of Britain to be included among the others, when 
sailing from the coast of Spain (torn, i. in Psal. 116, 
p. 870). In another place, he says, that " St. Paul, after 
his release at Eome, went to Spain ; and from thence he 
carried the light of the Gospel to other nations.'* (In 2 Ep« 
ad Tim. iv. ver. 17.) Here let us put it to the candid' 
reader to say for himself, that if St. Paul left Spain and 
passed over the ocean, and brought salvation to the islands, 
and carried the light of the Gospel to other nations, would 
he not steer for the largest island, the most populous and 
powerful, and the nearest to the peninsula ? St. Paul did 
not sail from these shores, like Columbus, in a voyage of 
discovery in the western ocean ; for, long before the time 
of St. Paul, Britain was very well known all over the 
Koman empire. It was the talk of the world, for some of the 
most decisive defeats and victories sustained and obtained 
by the Eomans. It was the occasion of emperors' additional 
titles and triumphs, the residence of Roman lieutenants 
and legions ; the place of many Roman colonies, cities, 
and highways. The fair daughter of one of its kings, 
and her betrothed husband, a senator, had visited St. Paul 
when a prisoner at Rome, and told him of her father's fertile 
dominions, and of his brave and loyal subjects. St. Paul 
had probably seen the captive king himself, who might 
have said to him, as the man of Macedonia did, " Come 
over and help us.^^ 

And, above all, the Holy Spirit, which knew how im- 
portant a part Britain was, in after ages, to act on the theatre 
of this lower world, and also how instrumental this nation 
was to be in the latter days, in carrying back the light of 
the Sun of Righteousness to those very countries where the 
Gospel was bom and nursed in its cradle ; — this Holy Spirit 
might have steered the helm, and caused the wind to blow so 
3 to land it on our beach. If so, well may we boast that 
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Julius Caesar brought over to us the alphabet and the mul- 
tiplication table ; but still more should we rejoice and be 
thankful that St. Paul gave us the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament. How interesting, if he had written 
one of his Epistles to the Britons, sending grace and peace 
to our fatherland, " from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; giving thanks to God always for them all ; making 
mention of them in his prayers ; and remembering, without 
ceasing, their work of faith, and labour of love, and patience of 
hope, in our Lord Jesus Christ, in the sight of God the Father." 

Jerome says (In Amos, cap. 5), "that St. Paul, having 
been in Spain, went from one ocean to another, imitating 
the motion and course of the Sun of Kighteousness ; of 
whom it is said. His going forth is from the end of heaven, 
and his circuit unto the ends of it, and that his diligence 
in preaching extended as far as the earth itself." And, 
more definitely, elsewhere he says (De Script. Eccles.), 
'* that St. Paul, after his imprisonment, preached the Gospel 
ill the western parts." 

But while Dr. Hales, in his valuable Analysis of Chro- 
nology, notices St. PauPs journey to Britain, he allows 
only one year between his two imprisonments, and places 
his first arrival at Rome in the spring of the year 62, and 
his martyrdom in the year 65 — an interval so short as to 
render a journey to Spain and Britain, the extremity of 
Europe westward, and eastward to Syria, in an opposite 
direction, quite impossible. But the doctor's chronological 
statements are borne down by those of Eusebius, and Je- 
rome, and Godeau, Baronius, Massutius, Simpson, Stilling- 
fleet. Burgess, and others, who, as has been already stated, 
make the interval eight or ten years. The doctor, also, 
states, as another reason he had to doubt that the tent- 
maker went to Gaul and Britain, that his long imprison- 
ment of four years at Caesarea and at Rome must have 
broken his measures and circunascribed his travels. But 
this is an objection both frivolous and vexatious. St. Paul's 
temperament was, from first to last, crescet sub pondere. 
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No lion in the way ever stopped his course; for, like 
another Samson, he tore it to pieces ; he surmomited 
every difficulty. " In labours more abundant, in stripes 
above measure, in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft. Of 
the Jews five times received he forty stripes save one, thrice 
was he beaten with rods, once was he stoned, thrice he 
suflFered shipwreck, a night and a day he had been in the 
deep ; in joumeyings often, in perils of water, in perils of 
robbers, in perils by his own countrymen, in perils by the 
heathen, in perils in the city, in perils in the wilderness, 
in perils in the sea, in perils among false brethren; in 
weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, in hunger 
and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness : besides 
those things that were without, that which came upon him 
daily, the care of all the churches." Yes, in spite of all 
these he could ask, "Who is weak, and I am not weak? 
Who is offended, and I am not ofiended ? " Any common 
man might have been broken and circumscribed, if brought 
into bondage, and if smitten on the face ; but St. Paul was 
protected and borne up of the Holy Spirit. There was 
besides, as the Bishop of Salisbury remarks, " a most favour- 
able conjuncture of circumstances at Rome, sufficient to 
encourage a much less zealous missionary than St. PauL 
There were resident at Rome, between the years 61 and 58, 
some British hostages from the family of Caractacus, and two 
illustrious ladies, Pomponia Graecina and Claudia Ruiina, 
who were natives of Britain, and converts to Christianity." 
Dr. Hales says, also, " that there is no notice taken of these 
western travels in St. Paul's last Epistle to Timothy, but 
only of his eastern." But it is a sufficient answer to this 
negative objection, to observe, that St. Peter, in his Epistles, 
takes as little notice of Ms western travels ; yet our learned 
chronologist thinks it highly probable that St. Peter tra- 
velled to Britain, on the single authority of a writer of the 
tenth century. In proof of St. Paul's travels to the West 
and to Britain, we have a continued series of testimonies, 
from the first century to the sixth ; but we hear nothing of 
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St. Peter's labours in the West, till four centuries after the 
latest testimonies for St. Paul. But again, the doctor 
says, " An ancient Greek writer of the travels of St. Peter 
and St. Paul observes, that * Peter spent some days in 
Britain, and enlightened many by the word of grace ; and 
having established churches, and elected bishops, presby- 
ters, and deacons, came again to Rome, in the twelfth of 
Nero, A.D. 65.^ This ancient account is highly probable." 
" If this writer were ever so ancient," Bishop Burgess says, 
in his Tracts, " and the account which he gives of St. Peter, 
ever so true, it would not disprove what others assert of St. 
Paul ; but this writer is far from being an ancient writer, 
compared with the time of the fact, which he is brought 
to attest;" — and the bishop might have added, compared 
with Clement, St. Paul's fellow-labourer : the one writing 
almost at the time, and the other nearly a thousand years 
after, and pearly four hundred years after the last reference 
to the fact by any of the primitive Fathers, or historians of 
the church. A writer of the tenth century, stating an im- 
portant event, said to have happened in the first century, is 
entitled to credit only in 90 far as he is supported by the 
authority of more ancient writers ; and he is clearly en- 
titled to no credit at all, if his fact be contradicted. But 
there is not the slightest latent desire in our heart, and 
there ought not, and will not be any in the hearts of our 
readers, to circumscribe the missionary efforts of St. Peter, 
or to drive him scornfally from our shores. The fact may 
be possible ; we wish it were probable, nay, that it were 
even proved beyond dispute, that St. Peter had spent some 
days, months, or years in our island, and preached and 
planted churches, every week in it. Every true-hearted 
Protestant admires, loves, and thanks St. Peter as much as 
he does St. Paul. These two Apostles were not rivals, but 
fellow-labourers in the Lord. They served the same 
Master, with the same zeal, untiring exertion, and success. 
They were both preeminent, even among the Apostles of 
our Lord, and successful beyond them all, and in labours 
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more abundant ; and they both laid down their lives as mar- 
tyrs in his cause : and, therefore, there is no other important 
previous improbability of them both having been in Britain, 
excepting that their special commissions, or marching orders, 
as the duke of Wellington would have said, led them into 
different quarters of the world. 

Candour compels the writer, for his own part, to admit 
that his mind was impressed by this circumstance, that 
those ancient writers who testify to the general fact of the 
introduction of Christianity into Britain, after the middle of 
the first century, seem not to speak in the singular number, 
but in the plural. They do not tell us that an Apostle 
visited Britain, leaving us to find out what apostle it was, 
but they say, the Apostles. In corroboration of this remark, 
let the reader turn back to the testimonies of Eusebius, 
Theodoret, and Irenaeus. Little as there is in this con- 
cession, we mean that there is nothing at all in it to favour 
popery. On the contrary, in our humble, but deliberate 
opinion, the Eoman Catholics have just about as much 
scriptural warrant for adopting the tent-maker of Tarsus 
for the head and founder of their church, as they seem to 
have for selecting the fisherman of Galilee. According to 
our reading of the New Testament, the cliurch of Christ 
upon earth does not rest on St. Peter as our rock, but it is 
" built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief comer-stone ; in whom 
all the building fitly framed together groweth into an holy 
temple in the Lord : in whom ye also are builded together 
for an habitation of God through the Spirit" (Eph. ii. 20.) 
" Other foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ." The Eock on which our church is founded 
is Christ ; and the supremacy of the pope is builded, 
not upon a rock, but on the sandy misinterpretation of 
Scripture. When our Saviour said to Simon, " Thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I build my church," he did not 
give to any particular church, or person, any right of 
'supremacy over other churches. In the passage which 
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precedes these words, Jesus says, " Whom say ye that 
I am ? And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God. And Jesus answered 
and said unto him, Blessed art thou, Simon Barjona ; for 
flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven. And I say also imto thee, That thou art 
Peter, and upon this rock I will build my church." This rock 
here refers to the confession which St. Peter had just made, 
that Jesus was the Messiah ; and this confession, or fact stated 
in it, is the rock on which the Christian church is founded. 
Accordingly, pope Felix III. translates " Super ista con- 
fessione sedificabo ecclesiam meam," — " Upon this confes- 
sion I will build my church." And Pope Gregory the 
Great says, " In petra ecclesia hoc est in B. Petri confes- 
sione." St. Peter was one of the stones of the edifice ; but 
Christ was the Rock, the Foundation, and Chief-comer-stone. 
. The solidity of the rock is not a fit emblem of St. Peter ; 
for "when the rain descended, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew upon that house, it fell; and great was 
the fall of it." But it is a fit emblem of the Messiahship 
of Jesus; for *'upon this house, built upon a rock, the 
rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house, and it fell not, for it was founded 
upon a rock." 

The last shadow of an objection which has been, or can 
be, brought against the proposition that St. Paul visited 
Britain, is, that Clemens Romanus and Venantius Fortunatus 
indulge in the licence of poetical exaggeration ; and that 
the language of Gildas, Jerome, and Theodoret, is ambi- 
guous and hyperbolical. (Lingard, Anglo-Saxon Church, 
vol. i. p. 3, and note 3.) But a far more competent judge 
of historical testimony than these objectors, and one whose 
impartiality in making any undue concessions in favour of 
the evidences of Christianity has never been suspected, and 
one who knew the minute details of this period, the decline 
of the Roman empire, better than any historian who ever 
handled a pen, Gibbon (vol. ii. chap. 15), gives these autho- 
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rities due respect, when he says, " The public highwajs 
which had been constructed for the use of the legions, opened 
an easy passage for the Christian missionaries, from Da- 
mascus to Corinth, and from Italy to the extremity of Spain 
or Britain." 

To sum up, then, the historical evidence of ancient antho- 
rities, and to support it with the concurrence of many very 
judicious modem writers: We consider on the authority 
of Clemens, and we finally conclude, that the testimony 
respecting St. Paul's preaching in the utmost bounds of the 
West, that is, in Britain, is indisputable. Because, first, it 
is the testimony of St. Paul's fellow-labourers, who, of all 
men, best knew the extent of the Apostle's travels ; second, 
because it is the testimony of a Roman bishop of the period ; 
third, because it is confirmed by the Eastern Fathers of the 
church for six centuries, who must have known if St. Paulas 
labours, after his release from his imprisonment at Rome, 
had been confined to Italy and the East ; fourth, it is not 
the fond concert of British writers, who might be desirous 
of doing honour to their country, nor is it stated in 
poetical, rhetorical, or fanciful language ; fifth, these plain 
statements of facts are confirmed by coincident events in 
British and Roman writers; sixth, to the ancient autho- 
rities, here cited, we add Archbishop Parker's De Vetustate 
Ecclesiae Brit, introd. : — " Paulum ipsum Gentium doctorem 
cum aliis ^ gentibus tum nominatira Britannis nunciasse 
post priorem suam Romae incarcerationem et Theodoretus 
et Sophronius Patriarcha Hierosolymitanus affirmant. Hoc 
quod Pontificii incredibile atque adeo impossibile statuunt 
cum vero maxime cohgeret :" and of Camden ; " Certum 
est Britannos in ipsa Ecclesiae infantia Christianam religi- 
onem imbibisse:" who cites Theodoret, and Sophronius, 
and Venantius Fortunatus, in testimony of St. Paul's 
journey to Britain. Cave, also, in his Life of St. Paul, 
quotes the same writers, and says, " that, by the islands 
*^at lie in the ocean, Theodoret imdoubtedly meant 
dn." Such strength of ancient and modem autho- 
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rities ought, if we may judge by our own convictions, 
to put the subject of St. Paul's preaching the Gospel 
in Britain beyond all controversy or doubt. Parker, 
Camden, Usher, Stillingfleet, Cave, Gibson, Nelson, and 
Collier ; Goodwin, De Prgesulibus ; Alford, in his Annals ; 
Eapin, the historian ; Bingham, in his Antiquities ; Stan- 
hope, on the Conversion of St. Paul ; Warner's Eccle- 
siastical History; and Trap, in his Popery truly Con- 
sidered, all take this view of the matter. 

We are further informed, that St. Paul appointed Aris- 
tobulus, who is mentioned in his Epistle to the Romans as 
the first bishop, and that he appointed other ministers of 
the church. By the appointment of bishops, priests, and 
deacons, Burgess says, " that the form of church govern- 
ment was complete, and the British Church, therefore, in 
a spiritual sense, was fully established."* And he continues, 
" This very natural consequence results, that the Church of 
Britain was fully established before the Church of Rome. For 
Linus, the first bishop of Rome, was appointed by the joint 
authority of St. Peter and St. Paul, in the year of their mar- 
tyrdom, and therefore after St. Paul's return from Britain." 
This very eminent divine of the sister Church of England 
says, in conclusion of his able Dissertation, of which, and 
of Stillingfleef s Dissertation, we have made a free use, 
because to his diligence, accuracy, and research, nothing 
material has been added by any of the writers since his 
day: "I am led to think thus, not from any hatred of 
popery, but from a perfect conviction that St. Paul preached 
the Gospel in Britain, and that the Church of Britain was 
fully established before the Church of Rome." 

For ourselves, we take this opportunity of stating how 
much the church of our Lord upon earth has been indebted, 
from first to last — at the Reformation from popery, and since 
that period — to the learning, talents, and piety, of the writers 
belonging to the church of England. Nor are the dignitaries 

* As to this point, the writer possesses no historical data on which to 
decide, and, therefore^ refrains from giving any opinion. 
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of the English Church of the present day less distinguiBhed 
as men of God, of learning, and talent ; among whom, no 
man in all England is more distinguished in these respects 
now stated, than the pure and simple-minded, talented, 
learned, and evangelical Archbisliop of Canterbury : fiom 
a sermon we last summer heard him preach, at the conse- 
cration of a church at Tunbridge Wells, we wish sincerely 
that his Grace may long be preserved in life and activity 
as Ecclesiw deciis et tutanien. 

It is generally understood that Pudens, and Linus, and 
Claudia Eufina, mentioned in the Second Epistle to 
Timotliy, were natives of Britain ; and as this circumstance 
gives countenance to St. Paul's having been in this island, 
it is worth w^hile to follow out the inquiry as far as the 
clue may lead us. Pomponia Graecina, wife to Aulus 
Plautiiis, the Koman lieutenant under Claudius in Britain, 
is also supposed to have encouraged St. Paul to visit 
Britain. Tacitus mentions the serious reserved manner 
of this Christian convert. He says, " Pomponia Graecina, 
a celebrated lady married to Plautius (who returned with 
public honours from the Britannias), being accused of the 
foreign superstition, was refen-ed to her husband's decision. 
So he, by an ancient institute, took cognizance, in the 
presence of (their) neighbours, of his wife's reputation and 
capital hazard, and pronounced her not guilty. Thus 
Pomponia' s life was long, and her sadness permanent ; for 
after Julia, daughter of Drusus, (was) murdered by Mes- 
salina's contrivance, she went through forty years not 
otherwise than in a sorrowful manner — not otherwise than 
with a troubled mind : and this during the reign of 
Claudius with impunity." This lady's description, as 
given above, presents a correct portrait, as drawn by a 
learned heathen, of the primitive Christian, — charging 
her religion with gloomy superstition, and her severity 
of life as a continual solitude. But she might probably have 
converted many of the British and Eoman dames, and also 
have informed St. Paul of the condition of Britain, and 
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have induced him to take a voyage thither. It is not im- 
probable that some of the British captives earned over with 
Garactacus and his family, might have helped to promote 
the conversion of their comitry by St. Paul. Stillingfleet is 
doubtful whether Claudia was the daughter of Garactacus, 
though Monceaux affirms it ; but he thinks it certain that 
Claudia Eufina was a Briton. She was much commended 
by Martial for her wit and beauty; and the marriage of 
Claudia to Pudens, the Roman senator, is celebrated by 
Martial in his noted Epigrams. St. Paul, in his Epistle to 
the Romans, says (chap. xvi. 13), " Salute Rufus chosen in 
the Lord, and his mother and mine." This seems to have 
been Rufus Pudens, husband of Claudia Rufina. 

An ingenious Essay has been written by J. Williams, M.A., 
London, 1848, entitled, " Claudia and Pudens." Martial, in 
two of his Epigrams already alluded to (iv. 13 ; xi. 154), 
describes the marriage, and tells us that Claudia was a 
foreign lady and a Briton. Thus the Claudia and Pudens 
of Martial may be the same with the Claudia and Pudens 
the friends of Sj;. Paul. But further, Tacitus mentions 
(Agric. 14), "that certain territories in the south-east of 
Briton were given to a British king, Cogidunus, as a reward 
for his fidelity to Rome, while Tiberius Claudius Nero, com- 
monly called Claudius, was emperor, A. D. 52." Again, in 
1723, a marble was dug up at Chichester with the following 
inscription, in which the brackets indicate the part lost by 
the portion of the stone broken off: — 

(N)BFTimO XT MINSRTJi 
TBMPLVM 

(fb)o BALun Boxuft drYnirjE 

AUCTORITATE TIB. CLAUD. 
(00)OIDnBNl REGIS LEOATI AUOUSTI IN BRIT. 
(OOLLE)GiyM FABRORUM ET QUI IN EO 
(a SACRIS sunt) DE SUO DEDIOAVERUNT DONANTB ABEAM 

(pud)ente PUDENTINI pilio. 

The Cogidubnus here mentioned is proved to be the same 
as mentioned by Tacitus, the British king of Chichester. 

D D 
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Hence, thia king's daugliter must have teen called, accord- 
ing to Koman usage , Claudia, and she muat have been sent 
to Rome to be educated, Thua the young Claudia would be 
put under the protection of Pomponia, the wife of Auliia 
Plautius the conqueror of that part of Britain, She, being a 
convert to the foreign superstition, maj have converted the 
young Claudia* Anotlier connecting link between Claudia 
andPomponia maybe found in the cognomen Eufiua attached 
to Claudia by Martialj for a distinguished branch of the 
Pomponlan gerw^ at thia period, bore tlie cognomen Rufos; 
thus lier protegm would be called liufina. And this pro- 
bability is increased, when we find a Rufus taking an 
interest in the marriage of a Claudia (in Martiara Epigram)* 
Again^ in the above inscription we find the name of Pudens, 
BOn of Padentinns, united witli that of Cogidunus, which 
would exactly correspond with the hypothesis that the 
former was the son-in-law of the latter. 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 

ST. Paul's second impbisonment and martybdom at boms. 

OONCLUDING REMARKS. 

After this indefatigable Missionary of the Gentiles had 
planted the " tree of righteousness " throughout the whole 
Roman empire in Western Europe, he returned once more 
to the East, and visited Ephesus. But again his stay seems 
to have been short, his track by no means certain, and 
the periods of his journey so little known accurately, that 
every writer seems to fix times for himself, and to name 
places according to the best of his own judgment. Not 
only, then, does one author contradict another in these 
minute details, but the same author seems sometimes to 
contradict himself. Knowing that his time in this world 
was short, Paul, the aged and infirm, was hurried fi:om 
country to country, and from church to church, till he had 
finished his Master^s work on earth ; when he was arrested, 
and forwarded to Rome for trial, as the author conjectures, 
(and why should his supposition be admitted amid that of so 
many others ?) by the active instrumentality of Demetrius 
the silversmith at Ephesus. At this critical period a dark 
and dreadfiil cloud hung over the whole Church of Christ, 
both in Asia and in Europe, and nowhere more than at 
Rome ; which at this turn of aflfairs was the seat of a beast 
more Satanic than Satan himself, if such can possibly exist. 
In the Apostle's melancholy journey westward through 
Europe, he had but few friends to cheer him : Demas had 
forsaken him for the love of this present world, and departed 
to Thessalonica ; Crescens had gone to Galatia ; and the 
Pd2 
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others had all forsaken him and fled ; St. Luke alone Btood 
by him, through good report and through bad. 

When the Apostle reached Rome, he seems to have been 
at once thrust into one of the confined and obscure prisons, 
and chained and treated as a malefactor. Formerly he had 
been permitted to live in lodgings, merely fettered to a 
military guard; and he had been suffered to preach the 
Gospel to the crowds who attended his ministrations ; but 
he was now treated as the obnoxious champion of a horrid 
and hated religion. The one-half of the city had been de- 
stroyed by a wilful incendiary. Nero himself, who sat 
fiddling in his palace, amid the flames, when suspected of 
the crime, had the address to make the inhabitants believe 
that the Christians were the only culprits. The rage of the 
people knew no bounds, and their vengeance was naturally 
awfiil; — the Christians in Rome were almost extirpated. 
The mere fact of professing Christianity was held to be 
criminal, as a new and illicit religion ; and it was accounted 
sufficient, not only to justify the execution of Christians, 
but also to expose them to every variety of torture, aggra* 
vated by cruel derision. They were fastened to crosses, 
and crucified ; disguised in the skins of wild beasts, they 
were hunted to the death by ferocious dogs, which tore 
them in pieces : they were wrapped up in combustible gar- 
ments, and set on fire at night, that they might show off 
the horrors of the tragedy, and the agonies of the suffering 
victims. This Satan personified on earth lent his own 
gardens, and diversified the hellish spectacle, by exhibiting 
at the same time the public diversions of the circus ; some- 
times driving his own chariot, and feasting his eyes, and 
filling his heart with delight, as a spectator; while the 
shrieks of the innocent Christians, men, women, and chil- 
dren, slowly burning to ashes, supplied music to his ear. 
Wholesale slaughter in the battle-field, the sack of cities, 
and the butchery of the inhabitants, private assassinations, 
and personal combats between man and man, and the horrid 
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exhibitions of wild beasts tearing one another to pieces, and 
the Still more revolting death-struggles of the gladiators, 
had all made the savage hearts of the Komans harder than 
the nether millstone. But still Tacitus tells it, for the 
credit of cruel and fallen man, that compassion was felt on 
this memorable occasion (" miseratio oriebatur "), in behalf 
of the victims. 

Nothing is known of St. PauPs trial, as to who were his 
accusers,who were the witnesses, who was his judge, or what 
were the crimes laid to his charge; in what court-hall the trial 
was conducted, who acted as his retained advocate, or if he 
pleaded his own cause. A dim star in the dark canopy of 
the last hour of his closing midnight indicates (2 Tim. iv. 
14), that Alexander the coppersmith was either one of his 
accusers, or, at least, a witness against him. Luke stood 
by him to the last ; Linus, afterwards a bishop of the Eoman 
church ; Pudeus, the son of a senator ; and more gratifying 
still, Claudia, his bride, the daughter of a British king ; 
and one Onesiphorus, and probably Tychicus, the bearer of 
the Second Epistle to Timothy, had all diligently sought 
him out, and visited him in his cell : all the others had 
forsaken him and fled. But the true and tried friend of 
every martyr for " the faith once delivered to the saints," the 
Lord Jesus Christ, was there. He who looks down from 
the height of his sanctuary, the Lord, who from heaven be- 
holds the earth, who regards the prayer of the destitute, who 
hears the groaning of the prisoner, and who looses those that 
are appointed to death, was there. And the Holy Spirit, 
the Comforter, was there, to bear witness and testify of 
Christ, " to reprove the world of sin, and of righteousness, 
and of judgment;'' as the Spirit of Truth, to guide the dying 
saint to all truth, and to show him the things to come, to 
teach him all things, and to bring all things to his remem- 
brance, and to give him the words to be spoken in pleading 
his own cause and that of the Gospel. 

May we indulge, for one minute, the pleasing imagina- 
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tion, ttat, in these closing scenes of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, St, Stephen was permitted to come down from 
' heaven, a^ Moses and Elias did to the mount of trans- 
fignmtioiij or even in a dream or vision of the nighty to 
talk Tvith St, Paul of the deceaae he was to accomplish at 
Rome ; and to asaure him that the sin of his youth, in con- 
senting to Stephen's death, would not be laid to his charge at 
the coming judgment of his soul ; and to encourage the dying 
man there, fey praying with him, in the words of his former 
prayer from the valley of Jcliosliaphat, *' Lord Jesiis, receive 
my spirit 1 " Then, and thus aided by so much heavenly 
influence, might the agedj the agitated Paul burst tbrthj in 
the sublime strain of triumph and hope which is familiar to 
the memory of every Christian^ and which has nerved the 
heart of a thousand martyrs, -*-" I am ready to be oflFered up, 
and the time of my departure is at band. I have fought 
the good fight, 1 have finished my couraej I have kept the 
faith* Henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righte- 
ousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall give me 
at that day/' As St. Stephen had done before him, he could 
look far above and beyond the mock trial and martyrdom 
inflicted on an innocent saint on earth to the door opened 
in the heavens, in which was *Mlie throne of God and of the 
Lamb ; where there shall be no more death, neither sorrow 
nor crying^ neither shall there be any more pain ; for the 
ibrmer things are passed away/' 

It would appear that there were two separate hearings of 
St. Paul's causCj and at different times, after a long intervaL 
During this interval, and during his final imprieonmentj 
and while he was expecting to be brought up for condem- 
nation, he wrote his Second Epistle to Timothy, in which 
he says, *^ At my first answer [when I was first heard in 
my defence], no man stood with me, but all men forsook 
me . . . that by me the preaching might be fully known, 
and that all the Gentiles might hear: and I was delivered 
out of the mouth of the lion. And the Lord shall deliver 
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mfe from every evil work, and will preserve me unto his 
heavenly kingdom : to whom be glory for ever and ever," 
In this the time of need no advocate was permitted to plead 
his cause ; but he had an Advocate with the Father, even 
Christ Jesus ; no friend appeared in court to bear testimony 
for him ; but the parting promise of Jesus was fulfilled at 
this hour, — " Lo, I am with you at all times." ** Notwith- 
standing, the Lord stood by him, and strengthened him " 
with wisdom and courage ; and when all men forsook him, 
and no earthly friend countenanced him, ** God made his 
face to shine upon him*" The sentiments of St, Paul's 
heart on this trying occasion were, He that hath delivered, 
doth deliver, and,we trust he shall yet deliver. He remem- 
bered the warning given by his Master, " Behold, I send 
you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves : be ye therefore 
wise as serpents, and harmless as doves. But beware of 
men : for they will deliver you up to the councils, and they 
will scourge you in their synagogues: and ye shall be 
brought before governors and kings for my sake, for a tes- 
timony against them and the Gentiles. But when they 
deliver you up, take no thought how or what ye shall 
speak : for it shall be given you in that same hour what ye 
shall speak. For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of 
your Father which speaketh in you." (Matt. x. 16 — 20.) The 
trial, then, or the result of the trial, his death, or the manner 
of it, or the time of it, were nothing to him at this crisis. 
But the care of all the churches which he had planted hung 
heavy as a millstone on his breast ; and in his dying hour 
he left it as a legacy to his beloved son Timotheus. 
Timothy happened, at this time, to be employed in the 
distant regions of Western Asia, as an active evangelist, 
weeding and watering "the trees of righteousness, the plant- 
ing of the Lord ;" but St. Paul was desirous, after the manner 
of Israel of old, to give him a blessing with his last breath : 
and fearing that his courage might fail him in the evil 
hour ; " being mindful of his tears, and greatly desirous to 
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see him," lie writes a Second Epistle, telling him " not to be 
ashamed of the testimony of our Lord, nor of me his prisoner; 
but to be a partaker of the afflictions of the Gospel, accord- 
ing to the power of Gk>d, who hath saved us, and called us 
with an holy calling, not according to our works, but ac- 
cording to his own purposes and grace, which was given us 
in Christ Jesus before the world began." Charging him 
solemnly to " preach the word ; to be instant in season, 
out of season; to reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long- 
suffering, and doctrine ;" and as he was " ready to be offered 
up, and the time of his departure was at hand," he says, 
with pathetic tenderness and deep solemnity, " Do thy dili- 
gence to come shortly unto me. The cloak that I left at 
Troas with Carpus, when thou comest, bring, and the 
books, but especially the parchments." 

This Epistle is supposed to have been sent to Timothy at 
the beginning of March, and St. Paul is understood to have 
been beheaded early in June, at the earliest, and immedi- 
ately before the death of Nero, which also occurred in June, 
A.D. 68. It was barely possible, then, for Timothy to 
reach Rome to witness the martyrdom of St. Paul. There 
seems to be not even the shadow of a tradition on the 
subject ; but there is a hint in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
that Timothy was liberated from prison ; and his being 
thus set at large, may very probably have been on account 
of the death of Nero : " Know ye that our brother Timothy 
is set at liberty, with whom, if he come shortly, I will see 
you." (Heb. xiii. 23.) 

After St. PauPs liberation, and before his second im- 
prisonment, he wrote his First Epistle to Timothy, from 
Macedonia, as some accurate writers assert, and from Lao- 
dicea, which is the chiefest city of Phrygia Pacatiana, as 
others contend. 

St. Paul at this period wrote also his Epistle to Titus 
from Nicopolis of Macedonia, as is generally believed ; or it 
was despatched from Ephesus, a^ others seem to conjecture. 
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In St. Paul's death-bed letter to Timothy he says, 
" Remember that Jesus Christ of the seed of David was 
raised from the dead according to my gospel: wherein 
I suffer trouble, as an evil-doer, even unto bonds ; but the 
word of God is not bound. Therefore I endure all things 
for the elect's sake, that they may also obtain the salvation 
which is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory. It is a faithful 
saying: For if we be dead with him, we shall also live 
with him : if we suffer, we shall also reign with him : if we 
deny him, he will also deny us : if we believe not, yet he 
abideth faithful ; he cannot deny himself." These tender 
but hopeful words, " For if we be dead with him, we shall 
also live with him : if wc suffer we shall also reign with 
him>" were not only suitable to the circumstances in which 
the writer was situated, but they were also ominous of the 
coming events so soon to happen to St. Paul on this side of 
the grave, and exactly descriptive of what awaited him in 
heaven. There is no record, but some glimmering tradi- 
tions, and many an ignis fatuv^, as to this Apostle's last 
trial, condemnation, and execution. These closing events 
seem to have come upon him, at last, sooner than he 
expected ; but even conjecture cannot assign any earthly 
reason, far less any probability of proof even, as to the fact 
itself. 

St. Paul and St. Peter, it is said, had been fellow-workers 
for some time in Rome ; and when the storm broke upon 
them, they had been for nine months companions in the 
same prison in the Mamertine. " Romae natalis sanctorum 
quadraginta septem martyrum qui baptizati sunt a B. 
Apostolo Petro, cum teneretur in custodia Mamertine curia 
co-Apostolo suo Paulo, ubi novem menses detenti sunf 
(Martyrology of Baronius, Par. 1607.) This statement is 
likewise commemorated by a little chapel on the Ostian- 
road, outside the gate of San Paolo, which marks the spot 
where they separated to their respective places of execution. 
They were said to have been interred also in the same burial 
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ground. And Euscbius says (1125) that their original 
burial places in the Catacombs were still shown in his 
time ; but Jerome makes the burial place '' in ma Os- 
tiensi" namely^ at the place of execution. There is 
a legend that St* Peter^ through fear of martyrdom , was 
escaping from Kome by the Appian Way, one morning in 
the early dawn^ when he met our Loid^ and casting him- 
self at the leet of his Master he asked him, ** DoniinCj quo 
Tadis?*^ to which the Lord curtly replied, " Venio itcinim 
crucifigi." Thus rebuked, it is said that St. Peter returned 
quite penitent, and covered with shame and confusion of 
face. It is also said that St, Peter was for twentj^-five 
years bishop of Rome ; but this also is nonsense. 

As to St- Peter there can be no doubt of the fact that he 
died by martyrdom, as it is stated in St, John's Gospel, 
and by Clemens Komanus (i- 5) : but E-ome is not men- 
tioned, in cither of these places, as the scene of the execu- 
tion. But Dionysius, bishop of Corinth, about the year 
A,D, 170, says, " that both St, Peter and St. Paul taught at 
Eome together, and suifered martyrdom about the same 
time/' The Eoman presbyter, Cains, (about A.D, 200,) 
states, " that St, Peter suffered martyrdom in the Vatican," 
Eusebius says, on the authority of Origen, " Peter is sup- 
posed to have preached to the Jews of the dispersion in 
Pontus, Galatia, Bithynia^ Cappadocia, and Asia, And, at 
length, coming to Eome, he was cmcitied with his head 
downwards, himself having desired that it might be in 
that manner/^ The martyrdom of St, Peter is recorded by 
TertuUian and Jerome, who say, "Hie ergo decimo quarto 
Neronis anno (eodem die c^uo Petrus) Eoma pro Christo 
capite, tmucatos sepultusque est in via Ostlensi.^^ This 
opinion has been adopted by many others, botli Papists 
and ProtestantSj and by Lactantius, Orosius, and other 
subsequent writers till the Eeformation. Some, liowever, 
particularly Scaliger, Salmanius, Fred. Spanheim, and 
otherSj deny that St Peter was ever at Eome. 
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contradiction to these, Lardner concludes his inquiry as 
follows : " This is the general uncontradicted disinterested 
testimony of ancient writers in several parts of the world, 
Greeks, Latins, Syrians, As our Lord's prediction con- 
cerning the death of Peter is recorded in one of the four 
Gospels, it is very likely that Christians would observe the 
accomplishment of it, which must have been in some place : 
and about this place there is no difference among Christian 
writers of ancient times. Never any other place was named 
beside Rome; nor did any other city ever glory in the 
martyrdom of Peter* It is not for our honour, it is not for 
our interest, either as Christians or Protestants, to deny 
the truth of events ascertained by early and well-attested 
tradition. If any make an ill use of such facts, we are not 
accountable for it. We are not from a dread of such abuses 
to overthrow the credit of all history, the consequence of 
which would be fatal." (Lardner on the Canon, vol. iii. 
chap. 19, and Mac Knight's Preface to the First Epistle of 
Peter.) So much, then, by the bye, as to the death of St. 
Peter — that of St. Paul may soon be told. 

The usual manner of inflicting death at Rome in these 
tyrannical times, on Christians, was by the most ignominious 
and lingering tortures : but St. Paul, being a Roman citizen, 
behoved to have capital punishment inflicted upon him 
by the axe of the Lictor. In such cases the criminal was 
tied to a stake, cruelly scourged with rods, and then be- 
headed : but the military mode of execution, decapitation 
by the sword, was more usual under Nero. St. Paul was 
led out to the place of his execution beyond the walls. 
Upon the road to Ostia, the port of Rome, one of the most 
crowded thoroughfares out of the city : he was taken past 
the sepulchral pyramid of Caius Cestus, which stood out- 
side the wall, and beside the road, and still stands entire, 
to mark not only the grave of the old Roman, but also the 
Protestant burying ground of modern times, and conse- 
quently the place where many a Briton rests in the expec- 
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tation of a glorious resurrection. An execntioner, and 
a small guard of soldiers, probably accompanied him along 
this via Dolorosa of the West. Duties of this sort were so 
common at this place, at those times, that these officials 
would feel no interest in the moumfdl procession, or in its 
result : but, had they known the value of the earthly 
treasure they were thus carrying to the portals of heayen, 
or if St. Paul had been permitted to address them from the 
scaffold, they would probably have looked on the scene 
with far deeper impressions; and had they noticed the 
calm resignation and majesty with which such a man 
could keep the faith till his departure, they would not 
almost, but altogether have been persuaded to become 
Christians. What a pity but that some authentic detail 
had been handed down descriptive of what passed, some- 
what as short, minute, and impressive as the details given 
us of the martyrdom of St. Stephen! According to the 
universal tradition, and according to the usage of the time 
and place, St. Paul was beheaded, not by the axe, but by 
the sword ; " Paulum gladio occidit." And tradition says, 
that a noble matron named Lucina buried the mortal 
remains of St. Paul on her own land beside the Ostian- 
road. The sacred spot of the martyrdom is the ever- 
memorable tre fontane, than which there cannot be con- 
ceived a purer, a more permanent, or a more appropriate 
monument. As a contrast to the legend told of St. Peter, 
which has got a local habitation and a name by the little 
church oiDomitie, quo vadis? on the Appian Way, it may be 
mentioned that the legends as to St. Paul assert, that these 
three fountains burst forth miraculously at the moment of his 
execution — ahscisso Pauli capite triplici saltu sese sustollente; 
and this supposed site of St. Paul's departure is marked 
by the church " S. Paolo alle tre fontane." 

There, and thus, the Apostle of the Gentiles finished his 
course, still keeping the faith, than whom there never was 
on this earth a braver or a better mere man. 
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In thus concluding our work on St. Paul and his Localities, 
in their ancient and present state, as lately visited by us, let 
our imagination stretch the wing, and hover, for one other 
paragraph or two, over all we have written and read on this 
interesting subject ; and thus let us enjoy a bird^s-eye view 
of this remarkable man and Missionary to the heathen 
world. There are no statues of St. Paul, or marble busts, 
or medallions, or any other visible representation of him 
known to be from real life. There are imaginary cartoons 
of several of his most important events, and a picture by 
Guido of his contention with St. Peter in defence of 
Christianity against the infusions of Judaism ; and there 
are older portraits of him, and Greek mosaics in the early 
Christian sculptures; and tradition has handed down 
a general notion of his external appearance : but by far 
the best representation of this good and great man is to be 
found in his doings and sayings, as recorded in the Acts of 
the Apostles, and in his own Epistles. He was diminutive 
in stature, and meagre in bulk, as if he had been born in 
the seventh month; his bodily presence was weak; he 
was of delicate health, and even of bodily infirmity : but 
still he possessed vast strength of constitution, and was 
capable of great exertion and extraordinary sufferings. As 
represented of old, and judging of his phrenological indi- 
cations from his words and actions, he must have had an 
elegant, intellectual, and contemplative head ; his fore- 
head must have been the most distinguished feature of his 
face, high and hanging over, and prominently arched from 
temple to temple ; his face may have been long, oval, and 
careworn, like that of a Greek philosopher, with a combi- 
nation of the Jewish physiognomy strongly marked. This 
Greek and Jewish cast of his countenance may probably 
have been modified, after the mould of a Roman, by his 
aquiline nose. Benevolence, and veneration, and firmness, 
must have been very large, and combativeness not less, 
comparison and language very full. He seems to have had 
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ratliet* a destructive propensity, called by plirenoiogists^ 
*' desttuctiveiiesa large," as is evident from his having per- 
Been ted the samts unto death, breathing out threatenings 
and slaughter againt the disciples of our Lord, and con- 
senting to the death of Stephen, He appears also to have 
had combativeness in no small degree ; as is sbown by the 
boldneas with which he withstood Peter to the faee at 
Antioch, and by his contention with Barnabas, which was 
BO sharp that they departed asunder one from the other. 
But in both of these events, indicative of combativeness 
and of destmctiveneas, conscientiousness seems to have been 
the maio spring of thewateh, ** Herein did he exercise him- 
self to have always a conscience void of offence towards God 
and towards man," Conscientiousness, benevolence, am 
veneration, came boldly out in every act of his whole li: 
without one single flaw. ** For our rejoicing is this, the 
testimony of our conscience, that in simplicity and godly 
sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom, but by the grace of Grod, 
we have liad om^ conversation in the world.*' (2 Cor. i* 12, 
He had caution, too, and love of approbation. Although 
was not bred to seamanship, he was decidedly the bi 
and most cautious sailor in the perilous voyage from 
Cassarea to Malta, Long before the dreadful storm arose^ 
he admonished the centm-ion not to loose from Crete, because 
'' he perceived that this voyage would be with hurt and 
much damage, not only to the lading and ship, but also of 
our lives, Nevertlieless the centurion believed the master 
and the owner of the ship, more than those things which 
were spoken by PauL And because the haven was not 
commodiouB to winter in, the more part ad^sed to depart 
thence also, if by any means they might attain to Phenice, 
and there to winter.** (Acts xxvii, 10 — 12,) St, Paul's dis- 
cretion and love of approbation appeared in the address 
wnth which he conciliated the Athenians on Mars' hill, by 
quoting their own Greek poets j in his complimentary 
manner of turning aside the insult of Festus, when with a 
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loud voice he said, " Paul, thou art beside thyself, much 
learning doth make thee mad. But he said, I am not mad, 
most noble Festus ; but speak forth the words of truth and 
soberness." And by his then saying, with much tact 
and delicacy, to the king as knowing these things, " King 
Agrippa, believest thou the prophets ? I know that thou 
believest. Then Agrippa said imto Paul, Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian. And Paul said, I would 
to God, that not only thou, but also all that hear me this 
day, were both almost and altogether such as I am, except 
these bonds." In this commendable exercise of discretion 
he wrote to the Romans, ** And I myself also am persuaded 
of you, my brethren, that ye also are full of goodness, filled 
with all knowledge, able also to admonish one another," 
(chap. XV. 14.) 

St. Paul's eyebrows are represented as having been bushy 
and united; his eyeballs may have been prominent and 
protruded, and the general expression of that characteristic 
organ must have been piercing, and powerful, and quick, 
like his own description of the word of God, and his 
comparison of the two-edged sword ; his upper lip, com- 
pressed around the protruded ridge of his very white teeth, 
indicating decision, and determination, and self-confidence, 
adequate to any emergency ; a long, flowing, and pointed 
beard seems to have covered his very lengthened chin ; and 
hairy whiskers seem also to have partly concealed the pro- 
trucUng angles pf his lower jaw : his complexion is repre- 
sented as having been transparent, indicating that wisdom 
which maketh the face to shine : his high nose, and high 
cheek bone, and broad brow, had evidently a dried parch- 
ment-like hue ; the general expression of his coimtenance 
was ardent and resolved : but there seems to have been in 
it a sort of apparent contradiction, or changing, or rather 
blending of the stern and complying, of the repelling and 
of the winning, of the haughty and the humble, of the 
vindictive and the benevolent, of the melancholy and the 
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cheerful, and of the hopeful and despairing, which would 
have puzzled Lavater himself, and invited both his con- 
fidence and his diffidence. Accordingly, while he modestly 
supposed that he was no way behind the very chiefest 
apostles, he said he was nothing — the least of all saints, 
and the chief of sinners; while he kept the faith, and 
manfully fought the good fight. When he " was a child he 
spake as a child, he imderstood as a child, and he thought 
as a child, but when he became a man he put away 
childish things." He was " all things to all men." " Yea, 
woe is unto me if I preach not the gospel ! . . . For though 
I be free from all men, yet have I made myself servant 
unto all, that I might gain the more. And unto the 
Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; 
to them that are under the law, as under the law, that I 
might gain them that are under the law ; to them that are 
without law, as without law, (being not without law to 
God, but under the law to Christ,) that I might gain them 
that are without law. To the weak became I as weak, that 
I might gain the weak : I am made all things to all men, 
that I might by all means save some. And this I do for 
the gospePs sake, that I might be partaker thereof with 
you." (1 Cor. ix. 16 — 23.) He says, " Giving no ofience in 
any thing, that the ministry be not blamed : but in all 
things approving ourselves as the ministers of God, in much 
patience, in afflictions, in necessities, in distresses, in stripes, 
in imprisonments, in tumults, in labours, in watchings, in 
fastings; by pureness, by knowledge, by long-suffering, 
by kindness, by the Holy Ghost, by love imfeigned, by the 
word of truth, by the power of God, by the armour of 
righteousness on the right hand and on the left, by honour 
and dishonour, by evil report and good report : as deceivers, 
and yet true ; as unknown, and yet well known ; as dying, 
and, behold, we live; as chastened, and not killed; as 
sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing ; as poor, yet making many 
rich ; as having nothing, and yet possessing all things.'' 
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(2 Cor. vi. 3 — 10.) St. Paul, too, was " troubled on every 
side, but not distressed; he was perplexed, but not in 
despair ; persecuted, but not forsaken ; and cast down, but 
not destroyed." In other words, he manifested all these 
several and contradictory dispositions in his own one person 
and with perfect and pure consistency of character. 

The courage of St. Paul was firm, and ever consistent, 
and superior to that of St. Peter, which was mingled with 
cowardice. St. Paul could turn his head and his hand, 
with genius and success, up to every emergency, whether 
by sea or land. In the storm off Malta, he seems to have 
been the only man who could contend with the gale ; and 
he seems to have taken the management of the ship almost 
entirely into his own hands. Thus, when the very " shipmen 
were about to flee out of the ship, and when they had let 
down the boat into the sea, under colour as though they 
would have cast anchors out of the foreship, Paul said to 
the centurion and to the soldiers. Except ye abide in the 
ship ye cannot be saved. Then the soldiers cut off the 
ropes of the boat, and let her fall off. And while the day 
was coming on, Paul besought them all to take meat, 
saying, This day is the fourteenth day that ye have tarried 
and continued fasting, having taken nothing. Wherefore 
I pray you to take some meat ; for this is for your health : 
for there shall not an hair fall from the head of any of you. 
And when he had thus spoken he took bread, and gave 
thanks to God in presence of them all : and when he had 
broken it, he began to eat. Then were they all of good 
cheer, and they also took some meat." But before this, 
when they were tossed exceedingly, and when all hope that 
they would be saved was taken away, he said to them, 
" Sirs, ye should have hearkened unto me, and not have 
loosed from Crete, and to have gained this harm and loss. 
And now I exhort you to be of good cheer : for there shall 
be no loss of any man's life among you, but of the ship. 
For there stood by me this night the angel of God, whose 
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I am J and whom I serve, sayingj Fear not, Paiil; tliou 
must be brouglit before Caesar : and, lo, God hatli given 
thee all them that sail with thee. Whereforej sirSj be of 
good cheer* . . , Howbeitj we must be cast upon a certain 
island." Thus encouragedj thej set to work, like British 
seamen, to lighten the ship * take up the anchors, loosen 
the rodder banda, hoist up the mainsailj and make toward ■ 
a certain creek they had discovered, ** into which they were.^H 
mindedj if it were possible, to thrust the ship.'* ^^ 

How neatly, too, St* Paul managed to make his escape 
from being pulled to pieces amid the maddened tumiilt of 
the people at Jerusalem, by dividing the multitude, and 
inducing the Scribes and Piiarisees to strive for liim, saying, 
"We find no fault in this man." Again, when the chief 
captain commanded that he should be examined hy scourg- 
ing, he tied up their hands by the simple c^uestion, ** Is it 
lawful for you to scourge a man that is a Roman and 
uncondemncd?^* With all his boldness, St» Paul had a 
heart as tender as that of a child : as remember his parting 
from the elders at Ephesus, and what he said to Agabus, 
w^hen he tried to keep him from going up to Jerusalem, 
" What mean ye to weep and to break mine heart? for I 
am ready not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem 
for the name of the Lord Jesus." 

In rebuke the mind of St, Paul rolled like the hurricane i 
in debate, his intellect flashed like forked hghtning, his 
thoughts rose in torrents, his arguments bui'st up like 
pillars of fire one after another stronger and brighter still ; 
in threatening obstinate sinnerSj his convictions seem to 
have been altogether terrific as the breath of the Evil One. 
Thus he said to Ananias the High Priest, when smitten on 
the mouth, ** God shall smite thee, thou whited wall i for 
eittest thou to judge me after the law, and commandest me 
to be smitten contrary to the law?*' His ''reasoning of 
justice, temperance, and judgment to come," before the 
wounded conscience of the trembling Felix, waa over 
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whelming as the simoom of the desert. With the pen of 
a ready writer, his ideas gushed from both his head and 
his heart, like a cataract of the purest water. Above all, 
he was meek and mighty in prayer ; convincing and clear 
as the sunbeam in the exposition of doctrine, and very 
impressive and imperative in urging the performance of 
duty. His mouth was open, and his heart enlarged to all 
of every country, nation, people, and tongue, " by pureness, 
by knowledge, by long-suffering, by kindness, by the Holy 
Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the word of truth, by the 
power of God, by the armour of righteousness on the right 
hand and on the left, by honour and dishonour, by evil 
report and good report ; in much patience, in affliction, in 
necessities, in distresses, in stripes, in imprisonments, in 
tumults, in labours, in watchings, in fastings." But to him 
" Christ was all in all." " For to him to live was Christ." 
" He was determined to know nothing but Christ, and him 
crucified." Everywhere his text was Christ and the resur- 
rection. His exclamation was, " Woe be unto me, if I preach 
not the Gospel !" Thus and thus he was as the Apostle 
of the Gentiles. But he never forgot his nation, and that 
Abraham was his father. He had lost caste among his own 
brethren, and he had suffered much from the Hebrews of 
his own former sect ; but such was his benevolent desire to 
win souls to Christ, and such was his undying love for the 
Jews, that wherever they had a synagogue he went to it 
first, before he spoke to the Gentiles, and he declared that 
he was willing to be accursed for their sake. Such was 
St. Paul, as represented in early pictures, in old mosaics, 
and in his own Epistles, acts, and speeches. 

As our FINIS to this volume, we hang up a little portrait 
of St. Paul, painted by a master — a very clever little gem 
indeed — immutable, and unspeakably admired in every age 
and country, and, above all, a very correct likeness: — 
" Charity suffereth long, and is kind ; charity 
knvieth not ; charity vaunteth not itself, is not 
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PUFFED UX*, DOTH NOT BEHAVE ITSELF UNSEEMLY, BEEK- 
ETH NOT HER OWN, IS NOT EASILY PROVOKED/ THINKETH 
NO EVIL ; REJOICETH NOT IN INIQUITY, BUT EEJOICETH 
IN THE TRUTH; BEAUETH ALL THINGSj BELIEYETH ALL 
THINGS, HOPETH ALL THINGS, ENDURETH ALL THINGS J' 

Reader* such was St* Paul ; take, then, his advice — " Be 

YE FOLLOWERS OF ME, EVEN AS I ALSO AM OF CHRIST.'' 
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Since this Work has been printed, we are indebted to 
Mr. Smith of Jordanhill, for the following interesting and 
important information respecting the places in Crete men- 
tioned in St. Luke's narrative of St. Paul's voyage to 
Italy. We shall take them in the order in which they are 
there mentioned, — namely. Fair Havens and Lasea, Acts 
xxvii. 8 ; Phenice, lb. ver. 12 ; Clauda, lb. ver. 16. 

1st. Fair Havens. — ^Extract of a letter from the Kev, 
George Brown, dated Yacht 8l Ursula, Fair Havens, 16th 
January, 1856. — " We then got on board the vessel, and 
set sail for the Fair Havens ; they lie forty miles to the 
eastward (of Lutro). The wind blowing fresh, we were 
opposite to them at daybreak, and easily recognised the 
spot from the drawing in Mr. Smith's work. Wednesday, 
16th January. — ^No soundings being given in any of our 
charts, Mr. Tennent, (owner of the yacht,) the Captain, 
and myself, with two men, pulled in among the islands in 
the boat to survey the harbour. We found good anchorage 
inside, with eight or ten fathoms. The charts are very 
incorrect. An island marked 'Anchorage Island,' and 
lying to the eastward, has a bad reef of rocks behind and 
around it, and is called by the natives Trapho, while the 
true * Anchorage Island ' lies due south of the bay. We 
brought in the vessel, and came to at the spot indicated by 
an anchor in the margin." 

F F 
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2d. Lasea. — Extract of a letter from Captain Spratt, R.N. 
to Mr. Smith of Jordanhill, dated Constantinople, February 
13th, 1855 : — " Lasea was discovered by me (in 1853) on 
the coast about two miles east of Fair Havens. There is 
a small island with an ancient causeway nearly reaching 
it, lying off the site of Lasea. This island served as its 
port." 

Extract from Mr. Brown's letter above cited, Friday, 
January 18th: — "Nothing now remained to be done but to 
ascertain the exact position of Lasea, a city which Luke 
says was nigh to the Fair Havens. Mr. Smith notes that it 
is mentioned by no other writer, and that its ruins have not 
been observed ; I asked our friend, the Guardiano, Uov iarl 
Aaaia {Aaaaia ) ? He said, at once, ' that it was two hours' 
walk to the eastward, close to Cape Leonda, but that it 
was now a desert place, tottg) iprj^ta^ Mr. Tennent was 
eager to examine it; so getting under way, we ran along the 
coast before a south-west wind. Cape Leonda is called by 
the Greeks Ke&va\ evidently from its resemblance to a 
lion couchant, which nobody could fail to observe, either 
from the west or from the east. Its face is to the east, 
forming a promontory 350 or 400 feet high. Just after we 
passed it. Miss Tennent's quick eye discovered two white 
pillars standing on an eminence near the shore. Down 
went the helm ; and putting the vessel round, we stood in 
close, wore, and hove to. Mr. Tennent, H., and I landed 
immediately just inside the Cape." . . . Mr. Brown goes 
on to say, '' that they found here considerable ruins ; and 
asking of some peasants the name of the place, were 
answered at once, * Lasea;' so that there could be no doubt 
of the identity." 

3d. Port Phenice. — 'Kx. Smith, in his account of the 
f oyage of St. Paul, says, with respect to this place, " that 
he found it the general opinion of naval officers that there 
were no ship harbours on the south-coast of Crete." He, 
however, fixed upon Lutro as the ancient Phenice, and 
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supposed it might have silted up in the course of centuries. 
Mr. Urquhart, M.P., upon reading this, wrote to Mr. Smith, 
stating, " that during the Greek war he was on board Lord 
Cochrane's ship, and, when chasing a pirate, he escaped 
into Lutro ;^^ which he describes as " an admirable harbour. 
You open it like a box ; unexpectedly the rocks stand apart, 
and the town appears within.^' 

Captain Spratt, in the letter above, cited, observes: — 
" Having, in 1853, examined generally the south-coast of 
Crete, I was fully convinced that Lutro was the Phenice 
of St. Paul, for it is the only bay to the westward of Fair 
Havens in which a vessel of any size could find any shelter 
during the winter months ; and you will see, by the enclosed 
tracing, that by bawling inside of the islands, and securing 
to the south shore of the bay, a vessel is nearly land-locked ; 
south-east and east only could endanger her ; but with the 
former, where the fetch is greatest, the wind would not 
blow home against such mountains as the White Moun- 
tains, so immediately over the bay, and rising to an eleva- 
tion of 9,000 feet." 

Mr. Brown, in his letter above cited, states, " that, on 
landing near Lutro, they asked a Greek, who was sent by 
the Governor of Sphakia to act as their guide, * What was 
the ancient name of Lutro ? ' The guide replied, without 
hesitation, 'Phoiniki;' but that the old city exists no 
longer." This, of com'se, proved at once the correctness of 
Mr. Smith's conclusion. He adds : " We were told that the 
anchorage is excellent, and that our schooner could enter 
the harbour without difficulty. . . ." 

Next day, Mr. Brown and his friends surveyed the har- 
bour, and found the soundings regular. The health officer 
told them, " that though the harbour is open to the east, jet 
the easterly gales never blow home, being lifted by the 
high land behind, and that even in storms the sea rolls in 
gently (piano, piano). He said. It is the only secure harbour 
in all winds on the south coast of Crete.*' 
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4th. Clauda. — Mr. Brown says, in his letter, " that they 
inquired of the health officer the ancient name of Grozzo. 
He said, at once, ^ Chlauda or Clauda Nesp|"j(XXat}8a or 
KXavBa NtJo-o?).' " 

It thus appears that all the places in Crete, mentioned 
by St. Luke, still retam their Greek nanjl^^aid that the 
position of Lasea, hitherto unknown, agrees perfectly with 
that assigned to it in the narrative. And Mr. Smith adds, 
in a private letter to the Author, " Tour work will be the 
first in which the discovery appears." 



THE END. 
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I2i, J moraccoelegant, 2U. 

FORTY DATS IN THE DESERT, on the 

Truck of the JirAelitet; or, & Journey from Cairo by TVaov FEihAi to 
Mounl SLnai and Petra^ with Twenty-eeven Enj^ravinga o» SSteel, a Map, 
and nunit'fous Woodcuts. Fifth Edition, super-royal 8^0, cloth full gUx. 
V'U.i morocco eltgautf 2Tf. 
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BAETLETT(W.H.),— GLEANINGS. ANTIQUAEUN AKD PIC* 

TORIALj ON TUB OVERLAND ROUTE, with Twenty ^ipht Platea or 
Mapa^ and Several Waodtuts. ]3«cdiiiI EdiUQUr tupei-royal Efvo. doth, ]€t. ^ 

HISTORIC SCENES IK AMEEICA, Witli 



niufltrmtibiis. 
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— JERUSALEM REVISITED. With immeroua 

nliiatiatlgiiB engraved on Steel, Mnd WoeUcUtJ. Sttper-rofal nva. cloth t Itt.r 
moiDeeoj 2U, 

THE NILE-BOAT ; or, Glimpses of the Land of 

EgypL With TMrty-flveSlpel Engrail itif^Si ftnd Maps, and numeFouB Wtiod- 
£U13. Third Edition, in euper-royal Syq, cloth full gUtj I6«, ^ more ceo 
ekKantf^Sif. 

■ - PICTirRi;3 FROM SICILY. With Thirty- 

three Steel HiigTaTiii^i, and raiuiierfiui Woodcuta^ fiupef-tfiyal Svo, cloth,, 
ftill gilt, 16f. ; morocco elegant, 2&r, 



THE PILGRIM FATHIHS ; op, tlie Fotmdepa 

of New Eng-land id the reipi of Janiefl 1. With 2S ?UteB> Lt* Secoad 
Edition, sa^er-royal ilva. elDthj 12f.; morocco elegaat, 21r. 

SCRIPTLTHE SITES AND SCENES, from 



actual Surrey, in Epypt, Arabia, and Palestine. Illuitrated by 8s¥etite«n 
Steel Engravingi, Three Maps, snd Thhty-teTMi Woodcuts, Post livo. 
dlQth, gUt edgep, U. 

WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM AND ITS 



I 



KNVmONS. With Twinty-rciiir Engravings on Steel, and Maps, snd 
many Woodcuta. New Edition, auper-joyai Svo, cloth, fuU ^t, Vii.; 
inorocco elegant, 2U. 

BARTON (BERNARD),— LETTERS AND POEMS, With Mmmoie, 

Edited by hla t}jLuaixi:ES.. New Edition, with Fortnitj feap. ckth, 3t<6tf. 
large paper, l^s. 

BASES OF BELIEF, an Examination of Chrirtkinity as a Dmno 
ReveliitiEjn by the Light of Reeogiiised Fjicts* and Prinoiplei, in Poitr 
Parts. By Eow^uld Mialx, M.P. Second Edition, Bvo, clotb^ lOj. fid, 

BASKET OF FLOWERS ; or, Piety and Truth Triumphant. A Tale 
fat the Young. 32zno, cloth, gilt edgej, Ij. 

BAXTER*S DYING THOUGHTS, with Eaiay by Db* SiEBmafa. 
Fcjtp. cloth, 3i. Qd* 

BELLENGER^S ONE HUNDRED CHOICE FABLES, imitated from 
La FqstaiwEk For the use of Children, and all PereoiiB beginning to learn 
the French l«iiguagei with a Dic'TioKAnir of the Words ajid IdlamAtic 
Phra-He4, ijiriiiTiniatlcally Ex^tEalrt^elH New Edition, revised attd eorr««ted l>y 
C. J. DsLtLLE, Professor At Christ's Hai^pital. llhafl. cloth, if* 

BEYERIDGE*S PRIVATE THOUGHTS, AND NECESSITY OF 

FREQUENT CUMMUNION, with Esaaya by Diu STiBfliifB. Two VoU 
reap, cloth, Sf. 

BINGLEY^S useful knowledge. Enlatfed by Cooper* 

Seventh Edition. Two Yob. l2mo. cluth, Hi. 
A 2 



CATALOGUE OF WORKS 



BONAVENTURE {3T.),— THE paALTER OF THE BLESSED VIB- 

GtN^ Translated from the last French Editioti of 1S&2, atid carefully cDin- 
p«ed with the Latin. By the ReVn Johv CtriiMiitaf D.I>, ISmo. cli^th,. £«. 

BOT AND THE BIRDS (Thx). By Enitr Tatlok. Willi Siiicen 

Ane Woodcuts, from LAKZ»3i:E»'i Desi^s, KjidDh cloth, %j. fid, 

BREMEB,— HOMES OF THE NEW WORLD, Imprcaabna of 
Am^neaH Hy FiLEDStTK4 Bksheiu With lUnilniUona. TnreeVoU. Svcr, 
New nnil Cheaper Editjan, [Xn J^epo'ri^/lc^ff. 

BUNYAN^S PILORIM^S PROGRESS, with Woodcrite, and Memoir 
hjr J. Ah. 8t, Jouir* Fcap. cloth, giit edgea, d»* Saf, 

BUTLER'S ANALOGY OF RELIGION; with Introdtiction by 

I>B. Ckdlt. Pojrtrait. Fcap. oloth, Zr, Gd^ 

CAMPBELL (Major Walter),— THE OLD FOREST RANGER; or, 

wild Sporty of India <»ii the Ncil^hefry HUJft, id the Junflea, and ou thft 
Flaiiii, New Edition. With lUu^trations on StcoL Post ^ya, doth, is, 

CAMPBELL,— PEACE IN BELIEVINO, a Memoir of tabfllla 
CudphelL New Edition- Hmo- dlt^tb, S«. Hd. 

CANADLiN CRUSOES; a Tale of ih© Rice Lake Plains. By 
Mra, TR^TLI,t (UtB Catharine P&rr StripklandtJ Authoress of " The HarlL- 
vffmd* of Canada," &c. Edited by Ac»skb Btiucillasd* Witti umueroua 
llluAtr&tiona by Hajlv^t. Foap. cluth, gilt edges, 6f, 

CARLILE (REV. J., 0.1>.),™MANUAL OF THE ANATOMY AKD 
PHYSIOLOGY or THE HUMAN MIND. Fcap. cloth, 5f. 

CASTLES AND ABBEYS OF ENGLAND (The). By W. Biame, 
M.D. With nuiaeroui IlIiutnt£oni. Two Voli. Iniperua 3to. clotL, 

CELT, ROMAN, AND SAXON (The); & History of tbo Early 
JnhnbitantN of Britain, down to the Conversion af the Anglo-Sairons to 
Christianity. Illuitrated by the Ancient Reina{n& hriiUj^ht lo Ught by r^cunt 
reaeareh. By THOMiiii Weight, Esq. iLA. F,S^,A. With numeJraiu 
EnjTByingd* Pott ftvo. eloth» &». 

CHANT BOOK, Portions of pBalma, && 

Fcap. cloth} If. 



By W< Shklkkkdike. 



CHARLIE'S DISCOVERIES; or, a Good uao for Eyea and Eari. 
Witb Cut A by W^iLLiAMi. IGtno. tloth, 2t, Gd. 

CHEMISTRY NO MYSTERY ; hemg the Subject Matter of a Courae 

of Lectitrea by Dr, aeoffern. Illustrated with DiagTDina and W(30deuts, 
Second Edition, reviied and corrected, with Jitdex. Fcap. clotli, :^. §ti, 

CHERRY AND VIOLET : a Tale of the Great Pkguo. By tlie 
Author of " Mary Powell." Wlih Frontisji Scire* price 7m. (Trf. clolh, anti<iiie. 
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CHRISTIAN IN PALESTINE ; or, Scenes of Sact^d Hifitory. By 

Heuvt Stkbhikq, D.D., Illustrated with ElKlity EtigniiVLtiga on Strrl 
from desigDJ by W. H^ BAnrLfiTT. ito. cloth, gilt edges » 2^ 

CHBISTIES CONSTRUCTIVE ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLINQ- 
EOOfC. New Editioiit 12tno. elottt, l;f. id* 

CHRONICLES OF MERRY ENGLAND, related to her People. By 
the Author of ** Maty Powell." Fc&p* clothe Ss* Cd. 

GHUHCH BEFORE THE FLOOD (The). Bj tlie ElT. JoHlT 
CuMMTiiG, D.D. Third TliQUsaud, fcuji, dloth, full glU, 9t. 

CITY SCENES ; or, a Peep into London. With naany Plates. lOmo, 
cloth, 2*. Bd. 



CLARINDA SINGLEHART (Some Account of), 
'* Mary Fow^U/' Foit Svo. ckthj 7s. 64* 



By the Author of 



CLAUDE THE COLPORTEUR. By tbe Author of *' Mary Powell," 
With Colouied FiQiitlsplece afler WAantN, Post Svo. cloth, ?j, 64, 

COBBIN (RevJngham,m.aO — DR.WATTS^S DIVINE AND MORAL 

BOKGB FOR CHILDREN. With Aneedotea Atid Reneclicrbi. With 
FrontUpiece and PLfty-seveil Wnodeuti. New Bdlti^^n. IBmo, clotb^ It. 
vriih giU edgea, U* Gd* 

COLA MONTI ; or, the Story of a GeniuB. A Tale for BoyB, By the 
Author of "How to win Lovu." With Four lUuatr^tionii hy FS-awkj^iw. 
Fcap. cloth, 3j. 6d* 

COLLETTE'S (J. H,) ROMANISM IN ENGLAND EXPOSED. 

Becond Edition, eoJarg^d and im|troved» fcap. cloth, 2$, Gd. 

^ ■ POPISH INFALLIBILITY, Sewed, 1*. 

COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD OSBORNE (The), Citizen aod Cloth- 
Worker of tondon, an reptstted by the Author of '■ Mary Powell.'* Second 
Edition, podt 8vo, c^oih, ^t edgeji, 7i. e^. ; moroccu antique. Mm, 

COMMUNION TABLE (The); op, Commimicant^a Manual. A plain 
and Practicnl E]£po»itioii or the Lord'* Supper, by Rkv, Johk Cvhhivc,^ 
D*D* Set end Edition. Fcap. cloth, 3j* 

COTTAGE IN THE CHALK-PIT* By C. A. Mant, 18mo. 
cloth. It. 

CROCK OF GOLD (The). A TeUe of Covetousneaa. By MARTur 
F. TufpEa, D,C,L. F.R.3. With Fronlispieco by /©us Leech. Post svo. 
U. Gd. 

CROSLAND'S (Mna. Nkwton) STRATAGEMS. WittCtits. 16mo. 
Cloth, gilt edges, tn^Sd. 

^— -^ -^ TOIL AND TRIAL, a Stoiy of 

Lfliidan Life. With Fr&ntispiece by Johb t^xcii, Poit »to, cloth, 1j. 6d, 

CROWE'S (Catearitje) PIPPIE^S WARNING; or, the Adventure* 
of a Dancinf Do^. Wtth Cuti* I61110. cloth, gilt tdgtt, 2*. Gd. 

CUMMING (Rev. John, b.d.),— APOCALYPTIC SKETCHES^ or, 

Lectuheb on the Btioit of REVEj<.*TioXt delivered in Exeter Hall, and, 
Crown Court Church. New Editiaas , revlaed and corrected by the Author, 
with Index, Sea. Sixteenth ThouaAodH. Three Vols, cloth ^ full gilt, 9t. eaeh. 
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CTrMHIH<> (Riv. JoHF> B.®.),— THE BAPTISMAL FONT; an Ex- 

potitlon of tbe Nature and Obli(r»tiona af ChriitiftR B^pllsni' With an 
Appendix. Fourtb Edltioa, fcap* cloth* eilt edgftft, 2s. 

— ^ — ^ CHRIST OTTE PASSOVER; or, Thoughte on tlid 

Atnuem^nt. Fcap. ckth^ 2jr« Qcf, 



Tkird 



— ^ THE CHURCH BEFORE THE FLOOD, 

Thpii»»nd* FcBp. doth, full giU, Sj, 

THE COMFORTER: or, Thouglata on the Holy 

Spirit, Fcap, cloth, 2i. Brf. 

— THE COMilUNIOK TABLE; or, Coioar2*i£TAKT*a 

MA^tVAt ; a. plain ^nd prActlcal £xf{>&itidn of tho Lobd's Svpfba. 
K«w Editiua. Fcap, elotb» ti. 

DAILY FAMILY DEVOTION; or, Gctide to Family 

W^MBiv, 4tDH clDtb, I1«.; or with Fl&toti 2S». 



' THE DAILY LIFE ; or, Preeepta and PreacripticmB 

for Chmtiab Living. Tblrd sad Chesper EdJtittn. Fcap. ciDtU, Si* 

THE FINOER OF GOD, Fonrtk Editioii, Fcap. 



FORESHADOWS; or, LscrrrrBBS on our LoRS'a 

MtraciC'^b and Pabab les, as EaiiieiitB of the Age to cota^. Fifth Tho\i&and* 
Two Volumes uniformly prlntccl. Wilh Desiguft by FftAintiirB'. Cloth 
full gilt, 5t. FflCh, 



^ HAMMERSMITH PROTESTANT DISCUSSION, 

betwe«D the R»v* Jou* Cuaivtiri?, D.D. tnd DawieL Filahch, Eta., 
BuTist«r-at-Law, Cheap Edition. Tenth Xhousfindt post Svo. cloth, £j. 

INFAlfl-T SALVATION; or, All Savsd who Die nf 



IwrAWcT. Special] y addreBfled to MotheTs Tnoumingr the Losa of Inf&Dti 
and Child leD. Filth Editioa. Fcap. cloth, gilt edge&, ;;«, 

IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GODt A Haaual of 



Christiaii Evideni^ea fot Scripture Iteaders^ Sunday School Teachers, City 
MI»sioDanjcs, and Young Forsons. Tenth EdiUon. Fcap, ^. cimh. 

JOSEPH, THE LAST OF THE PATRIARCHS, 

it a pfeparaii^n. 

LECTURES AT EXETER HALL; or, A ChaUenge 

to Cardinal Wlueiiian. Fcap. cloth, 24. Gd* 

LECTURES OK THE SEVEN CHURCHES OP 

ASIA MINOR. [Apocalyptic Sketchei, Third Series.) llIuBtrated by 
Wood EnEravinga repreJientitig ihe iiresent: Jitate of the ApDBtciU« Chiiiohec* 
Eleventh Thousand, Fcapn cloth ^ full gUt^ fl*. 

- - LECTURES FOR THE TIMES; or, HlustratioM 
and Kefutaticns of the Errora of Romaniim aad TTactarianiAm. New 
and Cheaper Edition^ fciip. cloth, S*. 



LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. A Collected edition, 

with Additiona. [In ptepurat^nt 
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CtJMHlNa (Ret* Joror. D.D.),— A MESSAGE FROM GODi op, 
THDTronTft on Rblioio¥ fc»T Tian^Ktvi^ Mkv* Ftfth EdlCioiiT fcaP' cloth ^ 

— OUR FATHER; A Manual op Family PEATEBa 

for General and Special Occmifioiis, ^ith Short Pra^era far Spare Mlnute>i 
and Fatsn^A far KeitL^ctLoi)^ Sixth Editioii^ Fcap. clotht gut e4g»A^ 3/. 

New Edition. Two 



I 
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OCCASIOi^AL DISCOURSES. 

Vols. temp, cloth, &f. 

PROPHETIC STUDIES ; or, Lectures on the Book 

or Da^kibl. Ninth ThoaJiaiid. f c»p. Elcth, full gilt, 9m, 

PULPIT PSALMODY. Fcap. cloth, a*. Sd ; rcjan, 5^,; 

moTOCCOi 0i. Qd. 

~ PSALTER OF THE BLESSED TIRGIN. Written 

by St^ Bowavekturs. Tranalated fTom the last French Edition of IS53, 
and c&refully eutnpai^d with the Latm. l^rno, cliitli, 2a* 

SABBATH ETENT^O READINGS ON THE NEW 

TESTAMENT. The Four G(a»p&)i complete, fcAp. cloth, £0j. 

The trptjret* Vo^iumgt at* — 

ST. MATTHEW, ti. ST- LtJKE. «*. 

ST. MARK. U. ST. I OH N. Gt. 

THE ACTS, inthlUhinff in Kumtiere. 

REVELATION, 2d Edition. 



-^^— SALTATION* A Sermon preached before the Queen, 
Twentieth Thoaiimd. Sflwod, Ed. 

SIGNS OP THE TIMES* Complete Edition. Fcap, 

dotli, U. U. 

or, Sketdies froia 
H«W Editioii, 



TENT AND THE ALTAR; 

PMriafchiii Life. Feap. clotti, mil gilt, »j. 



^— THE WAR AND ITS ISSUES* 

Fc*p. cloth, Bi*6rf. 

WELLINGTON. A Lkcturbl New and Enlnrged 

Edition, wllti Valualile Addition*. Fcap. cloth, a#. M. 

DARTON (MAHOAiirrE.),— THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS, 
With Fmnttipiece. Second £4itIot), crown B^o. clothe 5a 

DECOY {ThbI i or, an AgreeaHe Method of Teaching Children the 
elemtntary Part it of En gli ih Q mmmso-. Sc we d , U. 

DE LA VOYE'S (Maritc) NEW CRITICAL FRENCH PRONOUN- 
CING VOCABULARV* with Eiicrdsea on Reading, and Critkfcl RuLci for 
French Fronuoetntion. I2mo. hound, 2*, 

DESLYON^S FRENCH DIALOGUES, Practical and Fnmiliar, tmr 
structed »o aa to enabl? all Perstoni at oocrc to [tmctHe Conversing in the 
French Language; wUh PAMit^tAa. \j%mL%% in FhSEicu an4 £ketii«, 
adaptad lo the oapacltiM of Youth. Kew Edition, l2ino. cloth f Z*. ^d. 

FRENCH TUTOR; <>r, Practical Expoaition of the 
best French QrammBrijini, with f^imiliiti' Exerciuea and Qucatiort* on fvery 
Rul«!, to »frre for Examin&tioii and JKcnetition, Third Editlou, ISju». 
cloth, U, 
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DIALOGUES BETWEEN A POPIBH PRIEST AKD AN ENGLISH 
PROTESTANT, wheT«ln thu Prinrifal Points anti ATgumetita of botti 
Relit^ons arc tmly Propored, and fully Eiamined. Hy Mattbett Pooj.e. 
New EdlCiDHt vritb the Referetices revised and cQirectcd^ By the Rev, 
J^Mif CuH¥iNi3^ D.D« 18m(}. clnth, Ij. Gc/. 

DOCTOR'S LITTLE DAUGHTER (The). The Story of a Child's 
Life Aibidst the WodeIa and IUUa. By Ei,iZA MxTErAiin, with numerovv 
lUustrfttions ijy Ha, it vet. Fcap, cloth, gilt edgei, 7f. tW, 

DOUBLE CLAIM (The), a Tale of Real Life. B^ Hbs. T, K, EEnvET, 
With FronttApleee by Wkik. FswE Svo. li. ed, 

EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS (The), By MiRaABEi E^Dartcit. 
iitcDnd Editiont with Frontispiece. Crown Svo. cloth, Si. 

EDDY'S (DANIEL C.) HEROINES OF THE MISSIONARY EN- 
TERPELSE; or, Sk^tcbea i>r PTomlnent Ftmaie MUsianarLes^. Witli 
Piefacre by the Rev, Jubv CtrMitiKe, D.I>. Tbird Edition, F^&p, cloth, 
2f . 9d. 

EMI LIE, THE PEACE-MAKEE. By Mrs. Geld art. Frontispiece^ 
fcBp. cloth K S*. G4^ \ pit edge*, 3f. 

ENGLISH STORIES OF THE OLDEN TIME By Mauia Hack. 
A New Edition, With Vigmettea by Hakvet. [In prfparmiioa. 

EUFHONIA ; PortionB of Holy Sciipture marfesd for Chflnting, with 
Forty Chants amuged for the Voice it&d Organ, or PLaaorarte. Tjiird 
Edition^ post Siro, cloth, gilt edges, 2#. 

ETENINGS AT HOME; or, the Juvenile Buaget opened. By 
Dr. AiK£» and Mf9. Baahavi^i^. Sixteenth Edition, renaed and nei^iy 
vrranged by AiiTnVii AisFir, E;aq, and Miss Aiit£H. With Engraviiiga by 
II 4 c VET. Fcftp. clothj 3j. 6d. 

EYENINGS IN MY TENT; or. Wanderings m the AirlcMi Sahara. 
By Rev. N. BlviSj F.R.B., S.A. With IllustrationSf Two VoU. post Svo. 
cloth, S4i. 

EXETER HALL LECTUREa By Db. CuioaNa mA Rev. R. J. 

McGhse, Fcrap.thjth,2J.6rf. 

EXPOSITORY READINGS ON THE BOOK OF REVELATION, 
foTTOing a short and continuous Commentary on the Ar»frcalyp6e. Jiy 
Est. Johw Cvhkihg, D.D, &ec^end Edition. Fcap. cloth, ?j. GJ, 

FAIRHOLT'S DICTIONARY OF TERMS USED IH THE FINE 
ARTS, Slc^ Post Bvo. cloth, IOj. M. 

FARE'S (EowAim) MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical and 
Folitical. For the u^e of Schooh and Fanillie«, with Questloni for Exami- 
nation, With llluitrations, Fcap. cloth, 3i. 

FELTOK^S (J.) IMPROVED METHOD OF PERFORMING COM^ 

MERCfAL CALCULATIONS; repTesentlng the Science of Arithmetic in a 
New Light A Hook of Genera) Utilily. Containing, anif^rg other matter, 
>. full Illustration of the Theory of Proportion and the German Chain Rule. 
IZmo.clothr £t. 

THE TEACHER'S MANUAL OF MEKTAL 

ARITHMETIC; displaying a Simple Method of successfully Coramunica- 
tinj? Instnictien in that most useftil Scienee, Together with a KEY TO 
THE CALCULATIONS. IZhid. cloth. 2#. 

FIRESIDE STORIES j or. Recollections of my Sehoolfellowfl, Third 
Editiod, with Thirteen lUustratiant. lemo. cloth, 2f. 6d, 
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FLETCHER (Rev. Alexander, rdO— A GUIDE TO FAMILY 

BE VOTTON, containing ?M Hymns, Frayera, bhA FmnRges of Scripture ^ 
■wiih apptopuAtt^ rcfl<?ttion!?^ TJie whole arranged t& form a Complete »nd 
BUtint-t Fflmily Service for every Morning and Evening ill the Yeafj Willi 
lUuiCrattoni. New Edition, revised, rvyal 4tD. t^lotli, giU frdgesi 2Bm. 

. -^ -. SABBATH SCHOOL 

PKEACBBR AND JUVENILE MISCELLANY* With Numerfllia Illui- 



tnitlona. Two Vols. fcap. 'cloth, la. each* 



ASSEMBLTS CATECHISM. 



Dllid«d ttitD Fift7-twa LeiiDUi. Sewed, Bd, 

FOOTSTEPS OF OUR LORD AKD HIS APOSTLES, IN SYRIA, 
GREECE, AND ITALY A suwesalon «r VWiis to the Btenen of Kew 
Testament Narrative. By W. H. DAJtfis.firr. With Twenty-thf ee Stfiel 
Engraving^T ^^^ several Woodcotin Third EdLtioDj supei-Toya! Sto. elothi 
gilt tdges/|2f.; moirDccD elega^nt, 2Ir. 

FORESHADOWS ; or, LECTURES on our LORD'S MIRACLES and 
PARABLES, m Earnesjtii of the Age tocome. By Rev. Johjt Cir)^rAii»c} 
D^D* Fifth Thousand. With Dcsifnq. by FaANi;.j;.iK. Two YoU. Fcap« 
cloth^ full gilt J Of. eacl3« 

FORTY DAYS IN THE DESERT, OS THE TRACK OF THE 
I8EAELITES; Of, a Jotif ney from Cairo by Wfidy Felran to Mount Sinai 
»iid Petta, By W. H. Bahti-ett, JlluRtrated with Twenty-aeven En- 
gravingsi on SteeL a >Iap, ^nd niimetouB Woo-dcuts. Fifth Editloiti, super 
royal &vo* eletb, full gilt, 12^. ; moroceg deguit, Slf- 

FRANK FAIRLEGHj or. Scenes from tlie Life of a Private Pupil. 
Uy F. E. SkiEDLXiT, Esa. Che^p EdilicMi, hoards, 2f.td.* clolht 3j. 1^. ^ 
orvith Thirty lUuatrELtiaji*, by Gkorcie Ciloisl&iiank. ftvo. cloth, JGi, 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRIMER With One Hundred En^ 

gravinga on Wsiod. Sewed, 6df* 

GELDARTS (Mrs. Thomas) LOYE, A REALITY, NOT ROaiAKCE, 
With Cuts hy GiLDEnr, Fcsp. clotli, gil* edges^ ^. erf, 

ELDER BROTHERS, I6mn. cloth, 9rf. 

EMILIE, THE PEACE-MAKER. Fcap. cloth, Z*. Gd. ; gilt edgsi, 8«. 

MAY DUNDAS. Fcap. cloth, 2t. 6d.; gilt edges, 3*. 

' NURSERY GUIDE, iSmo. cloth, 1*^ flrf, 

STORIES OF SCOTLAND. Fcap, cloth. 2*. 6rf.; glltedseJi hi. 

THOUGHTS OF HOME. Fcap, cloth, 2f, M, 

—TRUTH IS EVERYTHING. 2d Edit. Fcap. cloth, 2j. Grf r g!lt edges, 3f. 

GEMS OF EUROPEAN ART- Tli6 best Ptcturefl of the Iseat Schooli, 
eontahiing Ninety highly-finished EnffravinRB, Edited by S. C, Hali., Esa. 
P.S,A. Two Voli, folio cloth, gilt edges^ 5i, 

GEOLOGICAL FACTS; or, The Crust of the Earth, what it ia, 
and what are lt» uses. By the Rev. W. G. BiaitjETT. With Woodcwti, 
fcap. cloth, 9f. 6tf. 

GIBBON'S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROHAN EMPIRE, 

niujstrated Edition, with Menioir of the Author, mid addition*! KoteB^ 
principally retemng to CikfistiAnity. From the French Of M, Guiavf, 
Twu Vols, aiiper-royalivo. cloth gilt, ]L le*. 

aS 
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CATALOGUE OF WORES 



OTLES'S (Jas.) ENQLISH PABSIHQ LESSONa 



Bereuteeiitli 



GLEANINGS, ANTIQUARIAN ANB PICTORIAL, ON THE 

OVERLAND ROUTE. By %V. H- BAHf lett. ^Vitti Tw«nty-eijflt£ Plates 
and Maps, and hiimerotis' WoodcuU. Becoad Edition,, euj^er-royal 8vii. 
cloth gilt, I6f.; morocco «kg&iit, SflJ. 

OODWIN (B.BV, R, u.D.)>— THE PHILOSOPHY OF ATHEISM 
EXAMINED, AND COMPARED WITH CHRISTrANITY. A Courae 
at FapuUr Lectures, delivered at BrndTord, Yorksliirer, in ianuary Atid 
February, IM^ ThiM Edition. Fcap. doth, 3t. 

QRIEYE {Jomj),— THE FARMER^S ASSISTANT, AND AORIGUL- 
TUBIBT'S CALENDAR. New and Enlarged Edition, Ffftp, clotti, 4*, 

HACK'S (Mabli:) ENGLISH STOBIES OF THE OLDEN TIME, 

VigneUtfiby Harvet, Ne^ Edition. Two Voli. [Iftpr^aTatioTt. 



GRECIAK STORIES. With ninatratioxiB* New Edition, 

llmptepOratufm, 

HARRY EEATJFOYf or, the Pupil of Nature, New 



Edition^ with Ciita by LAKi>S£Ea, IBmo. Ftoth, tit* 



— STORIES OF ANIMALS. Adapted for CMdren from 
Thrte ta Tea Ywi» nf A^* With Uluatrntloiii. Two Toll, l€Aao, elotbj 
Ij. eub. 



-WINTER EVENINGS; or, TftloBofTraTelleri, New Edition. 



lUu^trationa by Gilbert. Feap. cLolh, 3t. Gd. 

HAIQITS (J,,A.M.) LATIN POCKET DICTIONAEY ; dedgned for 
the JutiJoT Forma in Scboolt. New Edition^ l&mD, botrnd, it, ^d. 

HALL (Mas S. C.),— PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES, 

With Kotas and tlluatrationa by F. W. FAtBHoLfn F.S.A, New Editioa, 
in One YoL Etd. cloth, ^Ut edg^s, Sli.j maroisco, 23<i. 



TALES OF WOMAN'S TRIALS. 



With lUuBtriitioiu, Sto, cloth, gilt edgesi S#, 

- (Mb. and Mrs. S, C) IRELAND, ITS SCENERY AND 

CHARACTER. New Edition, with numerout Engravings on Steel, Mopx, 
and Five Hundred Woodcuts, Three Vols, royal Syo, cloth, 31, 3*, 

- HANDBOOKS FOR IRELAND, with numeroua niuBtnitioM. 

No, 1,— BtTBLlN AND WICKLOW. 
No. 2.— THE SOUTH AND KJLLARWEY. 
Ko. 3.— NORTH AND THE 0IANT*S CAUSEWAY, 
No. 4.— THE WEST AND CONNEMARA. 
tamo, cloth, U. Gi, olochp 



I 



PUBLISHED BY ABTHUU HALL, VIRTUE k 00 





HALL (Mfi. AND Mrs, S, C*),— A WEEK AT KILLAKFEY, beiBg 

a Ouide ta Tourliitg in the Lnkea of KilliAmey. IllUAirated hy Twenty 
Eugmringa on St«c]| and One Hundred and T^n. Woodcuts p New Edition | 
4to. clatbr B*. 

(BsHOP),— TREATISES, with Easay by Rev. R. Cattirhoi^e, 

S.I>. FcAp. elolh, 2jr. fief. 

HAMMERSMITH PROTESTANT DISCUSSION (Thi), betwe^tj Db. 
^ CoKMiFa and Mii. ^ussqu. Cheap Edition, Tenth TliDuaind, rrown 8to. 

oloth^ e«, 

HAPPY TRANSFORMATION ; or, tHe History of a Loadoa Ap- 
prenttce. With Frvf&ce, by Rev. J. A. J axes. ISmo. cloth, It. 

HEART J B Tide of Falae-mtneaa. By Matitiu F, Tuppeb, RC-L, 
With FTontispiece by LxEtu, Fost Svo^ cloLh, Ij. Qrl, 

HENDRY'S HISTORY OF GREECE. In Enflv Lessoua. Adapted 
to Children of from Six Co Ten Yeara of Age» >Vich llUatTntiotii. ISmo. 
cloth, 2 J. 

HISTORY OF ROME. In Easy LesffOBs, Adapte*! for 

Chndren of Itom Six to Tea Yeain of Age. Witli tUtutradoni. ISmo. 
cloth, Jti» 

HEROINES OF THE MISSIONAKT ENTEEPRISE; or, Slcetcbea 

of F/otniaent Fettiale MiaBiotiaries. EyB^vjEL C. J£nnir. With Preface 
by the EeT. Jo&n CtHitiNC, D,D. Stconrl EUitlori, fe^p. clothe gUi edg«B, 

HERYEY (Mrs. T. K,),^THE DOUBLE CLAIM, a Tale of Real 
Ltffl. With Fiontisineee ^y Wei it* Foit 8vb. U. fld. 

HILL^S (9, S.) TRAVELS ON THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC. 

Fost SvD. cloth, Bm. 6d, 

HILL SIDE (TttE) I or. Illi^strations of the Simple Terms Uised in 
Loffic, By the Authot of " Mary Powell.*' Fcap. cloth, 2*. 6d* 

HISTORIC SCENES IN AMERICA, By W. H. Babtlett. With 

IlluatimtionA, lin frepai'Atian . 

HOFLAND LIBRARY; for the Inibraotiozi imd AmuHecieut of 
Ycinth. Iltustnited wUli Pla,tfti, aod handtomely haund In emba&i^ed 
Scarlet Cloth, with GUt Edgci, «re. 

FIRST CLASS, in }Zmo-—Pricitt.^d. 

J. MEMOm of the L!F£ imd LITERARY REMAINS Of MRS. HOFLAND. 

By T. Ravi AT, Mq,, W^ith Portmit. 

a. AlfBBl» CAHrSEL^. 

3. DRCtiiosr; »Tftle, 

4. E^EKOT. 

y Foft-rtTtruE* 

0. HVHILITT, 
7. iHTSaKlTT. 
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CATALOGUE OF WORKS 



HOFLAND LIBRARY ;— 

SECOND CLAS^, in ISmo.— PrfM li- flrf. 



10, Mehchant'^b Wipovr, 

Ui RjcR Boys isfii Po^ta Bots, 

12. TUK SlATKUE. 

13. 8tq!*ek Bar. 

J 4, William amq itcs U^clk Bmx, 



1. Adelaide. 

f. AtFECTlDTTATE BROTIIBIli. 

3« Alicia a^^d iisk Auit-r* 

4, BaAHADDA GltLL. 

5. Bltnd Fak^hs akd ku CAiLDamiii 

e. ClEnQtWAN'l WlBOW. 
7, DAI.^t^UTEA-l>t-LAW, 

S. Elizasets. 

H0ME3 OF THE NEW WORLD. Impr^fiaions df Am^sricfl, By 
FJLEbni^A BUEMSK, With IllustTatiDna. NdW Editigit, [iMprtpHfatltu. 

HOPKDTS* ORTHOORAPHICAL EXERCISES. New Editioa, 
Uma, clotb, It^ ed. 

HOUSEHOLD OF SIB THOS. MORE (Y^). LibelluH a Margnreta 
MoTCf quindecfm unttDs uata, CheUeliE Incepitisi. TliSrd E^lition, with 
Portrait. Cloth^ red edge»p J*. Gd. i moTpeco antique, H»^ 

HOW TO WIN LOVE ; or, Rhoda's Lcsaon. A Storj Book for the 
Touiiff. By the Aiitlior {>f " MvPhEWSl the >tiner/' ^' Cola Monti/* arc. With 
lilu£tna.tions on SteeL N^w EdUittn, IBiuo, clotb^ |^t edges, 29. Sd, 

HOWITT (William).— A BOY'S ADVENTUEE3 IN THE WILDS 

OF AUSTRALIA. GuU bj Ka.ky£X* New unil CliBaper Edition. Fcup. 
elotfa, 41, 

HUMBOLDT'S (Babok WniiAM Von) LETTERS TO A LADY. 
From the GermaD. WUh Introduction by Dt. Stebhinc. Foil Sifo* It.&ef. 

HUME AND SMOLLETTS HISTORY OF ENGLAND, with con^ 
tinua^tion to 1S46, hj Fakh. With Porttaits, &e. Tlutfu Yola. imperial 
Svo. ckith, 2^. 13*. «d, 

HYMNS AND SKETCHES IN VERSE, WEtli Cuta, Ifimo. 
cloth, 2m. U. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL 

EXMIBITIO:? OF ISSU puhlUhed tn connexioii with tha Art Joumnl, 
cnntainini;^ upwards uf Fourteeiv Hundred EnpfrBV^ings on Wood, and a 
FrantiiipSece on SteeL 4 to. clotht gilt e^igea, One Guinea. 

ILLUSTRATED FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRIMER. Witlt One 

HundredEngmvingaonWood. Sewed, fid. 

INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN CENTRAL AMERICA, CHIAPAS, 
AND YUCATAN. By J. L. Stefhexs. New Edition, hy F-Cahh^h- 
woDp. With numernus 1 1 lust ration 3^ iva, clotht 12#, 

INFANT SALVATION ; or, All Saved wlio Die in Infancy. Speei- 
idLy addressed t^o Mothers moumLn^ the Lobs of Infants And Childteti^ By 
Re?. John Cummins, D^D, Fourth Editi&n, leap, cloth, gilt edgei, 3*. 

IRELAND, ITS SCENERY, AND CHARACTER. By Mr. and Mna. 
S> C^ Hall. With numerous Engravings *n Steel, and Five fiurtdxed 
Woodcuts, WiW Edition, Three VolJt. royal fivd. eloth, 31, Sj. 

IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD* A Manual of Chmtian 
Evidences for Scripture Readers, Sunday School Tew hers, City Misaion- 
nried, and Y'oun.^ PeraonSi By Rer. Jomh CtrHVilTQ, D.D. Ttntb 
EditloD, fcap. cloth, 3j. 
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PUBLISHED BY ABTHUR HALI^ VIRTUE & CO. IS 



JACK AKD THE TANNER OF WyMONDHAK; a Tala of tlie 
Time of Edward VI. By the Author of*' Mary Powell." Poit 8vo. It. Cd. 

JAY (Ret. W.),— FINAL DISCOURSES AT ARaTLE CHAPEL, 
BATH* Post a vo. cloth, 1 o*. ^d. 



PORTRAITURE OF. Fcap. clotk, 3*. 6d, 
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JERBAN^S (Wiluam) AUTOBlOGRAPnY; With hU Literary, 
PoUdc^a], and Socinl KetnLnliiceneeH and Correspondenect during the lost 
Forty Years^ aa Editor of tbe "Sud" Newspaptir, LS]i2']7, and of the 
** Literary Gazette,'* ISlT-SOj in connexion with most of the' Emmettt 
Persons who have been dLstinguiihe4 in the past haJf-eentury as Statesmenf 
Poeta, Authors, Meo of Heience, ArttstSt Sic. Poit fivo, TV'ith Fortraits, arc* 
Cointvlete Ln 4 Yoli. cloth, 2U. 

JERUSALEM REYISITED. By W. H. Baktlew. Numei-oni Blua- 
tr at ions on Steel, and Woodcuts p Super-royjil SvOh cLoth> 1 2c. ; mdrQCcOn 3U., 

JOSEPH, THE LAST OF THE PATRLARCHS, By tke Ret. John 

JULLVN i or, the Close of an Era, By L, F. Bpkoeneb, Author of 
*' HLitory of the CniiliqU of Trent/' Two VdIb. cloth, 10*, Gd. 



By EWaez- 
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JUYENTLE ANECDOTES j or, StoHM of ChildreD. 
FIELD. New Edition. iSmo, clgth, 2i, 

KINa ALFRED'S POEMS, Now first turo^d into EngHah Katro, 

hy Mr. Tupped. Cloth, 3#- 

LAURIE (James).— TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST FOR EVERY 
DAY IN THE YEAR, at 5, 4}, 4, 5J, 3, and 2 J per cent, per aninma, from 
IL to 100/-, &c, Kineteenth Edition, flOOpp. Sto- clath, y. U, 
*'Iii the (ifreat reqinisitea of »tmplic-ity of arrangement and compiehen- 
iivenet!! we have seen none better adapted for general use." — MeGuil^th*i 
Cf^mK^ertial Dictionary , 
" Mr* Lanrie wai well known as one of the mcit correct and induitrfous 
authnritieM on commercial calculation^! and the practitAl VAlue of hit 
Tarloui tablei fin* long been recofpiiaed."'— TAi: TimtB^ "2^^^ Stfpt, iB54. 

-^ TABLES OF SIMPLE INTEREST at S, 6, % S, 0, 

and 94 per cent, per &nnum, from 1 day to 100 dayi. Fourth Edition, Hvo, 
<!loth*%. 

LAWRENGFS (Miaa) STORIES FROM THE OLD AND NEW 
TESTAMENT, New Edition » with Engraving*, lin prtpar&tiQn. 

LECONS POUR DES ENFANS, deptiia I'ig© do Deiut Ana juaqti'i 
Cinq. Avec une Interpfetation Anglaiic. Bj Un. Baabavld, N<w 
Edition, l^mo. cioth, Zj. 

LECTURES FOR THE TIMES ; or, IlliistratiODfl and Refutation* of 
thi! ErrcirH of Ilomani»m ffnd Tractarianiain. Uy Ect- Jons CtruviHo, 
I).D. New and Cbtimper Edition, Rcvifled and Gomctedg with Addition!. 
Fcap. cloth, 5f. 

XiECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. By Ret* John CuaariNa, B.D. A 

coliected edition, with additioni. ilapr^amtian. 
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CATALOaUK OF WORKS 



LETTERS AKD POEMS, selected from the WritiDga of Bernabs 

BAnTOtf. Wltli'MRMOiit, Edited by hi* DAucHi^tli, New Sditkm^ mtb 
Portr^t. Feap, rtoth^ 3i. Gd. ; lar^e paper, IDj^ 

LETTERS TO A LABY, By Baeon Willtak Ton HunBOuyr. 

From the <jenDi»i. With Introductwtt hy Dk- Stebbijio. Past Sto. \t.6d. 

LEWIS ARUHDEL ; or, tte Railroad of Life. By F, E. Smedlet, Esq. 
AuLhot af '^ Frank Faljrlegb/' Cheap Edltlan, ii. hoardit; 4t* cluth; at 
with JUuatr»tions by H. K* Browite (Pa la J 8vo. detb, t3*, 

LIFE AND TRAVELS OF ST. PAUL (Tee). Beficribcd from ft 
Ferflona) Vliit to thc' Eait. Bj Ret. Johm AitoN|, D.B. Poat Svo^ with 
must rat ion A. 12m. cloth* 

LDCED TWIGS TO CATCH YOUNG BIRDS, By the Anthora <if 

LITTLE BOOK OF OBJECTS Witt Cuts. ISmo. clotli, 2j. 

UTTLE BOOK OP KNOWLEDGE J containing Useful Infonoation 
on Cdmmon Thingt^ far Young Childrcn, By ELifABEta G^ Noteuke,. 
IVith Eight IllustTfttlQiis, ISmo, clglh, 2m. fid. 

LOYE, A REALITY, NOT ROMANCE, By Hr3. Teoiias Geldart. 

WJLb Cuts hy Gilbert* Feap. cloth, piU edgea^ ^4, 0d'. 

MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL, afterwardfl 

MISTREess MILTON. Third Edition, with Portrsil, Fwt &to. cJothj 

red edgesi, 7,t, CoT. ; moTOCCO antique, 14t. 

" TM* is a cMmtlng llttk book j and whether we re^Ajrd its subj^et, clever- 

DeiH, or delicaey of lieQtimaat or expreaBioii— to lay nothiiig of ita tn*e 

and orthograpby— it t* likely to be Bmait acreptable pi^Hetit to jonnf or 

ntd. be their pecullnr taate for religion, mtiruU, poetiy, MAtory, ot 

TomAnce."—ChriMtian ObMtrver^ 

Poat 8to, 



-CALIPH HAROUN ALRASCHID {The}- 

antique, 7i. Gd, i full friJt, IOj, 

CHERRY AND TlOLET: a Tale of tlie Great Pkffuo. 

By the Author of '* Mary Poiif ell/' 2d Edit* Post Hvo, cloth, autique^ 7«.Gd. 

CHRONICLES OF MERRY ENGLAND. Fcap. 8to. Za. Qd, 

— ^ CLAUDE THE COLPORTEUR With Coloured Frontis- 
piece after WAnaEtf. Poit fivo* cloth, 7i, dtf, 

COLLOQUIES OF EDWAKD OSBORNE (TaE), Citizen 

xnd Cloth- Wnrfcer nf LnndDTi, ha reported by the Author of '* Mar>' rowt41," 
Sficoiid Edition, pout 8vo. clothj red edges, 7j. 0^,; mcTOCCO juitiqucj 14 f* 



THE HILL SIDE. Fcap. clotli, 2^, M, 
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^JACK AND THE TANNER OF WYKONDHAH. 

A Tale of the Time of Edward Vl, Fo^t Svo. it. id. *' R ailwatt Rje Apisf a." 

— - OLD CHELSEA BUN-HOUSE, a Tale of tlie kst Century* 

Post Avo. clolh^ antique, li.Gd-t morsErco, ISvt. 

PROYOCATIONS OF MADAME PALISSY (The). Wiik. 



ColotiMd Frontispiece, by Warren* Post 8vo. tloth, 7s, 6d. 
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QUEENE PHILIPPA'S GOLDEN BOOKE. Handsomely 

tNjiuid and gilt, with lUuminatiDns. 

^ SOME ACCOUNT OF MRS. CLAEINDA SINGLEHART, 

Poit flvo. ciotlit 7*, erf* 

Y^ HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THO«. MORE. Llbellus & 

Marigarela More, q^uLDdoceni annoa nata, Chelsftis Incept aa. Third 
Editlt^n. witU Portrait, Sia., cloth, red edges, 7^. Gd*; uioroccc^ anLique^ Ht« 

MANUAL {A) OF THE ANATOMY ANI» PHYSIOLOGY OF THE 
HOMA.N MIN0. By ihe Itev. J. Cajlule, D.B. Fcap. cloth, 5*. 

MANUAL OF HERALDRY, bdng a concise Description of the 
eeveral Term a uaed, and cotJtftirilTig a Dictionary of iiYcjy De«1piat1utL in 
the Science, lllii&t»iti!d bj iOO EngiaYitiga pn Wuod. New Edition, fcap* 
cloth, at. 

MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, PhjMeal and PolitieaL For the lajw 
of Schools and Faroiliej] , with Questisjns for EKummatlon.. By Edwajlji 
Fara., with numerous lUuatratioDS. Pcap. cloth, 3f. 

MANUAL OF PERSPECTIVE lUuitrated by numeroufl Engravlnp. 
By N, Whtttocjc. Fcap* ciatht 3#* 



-DRESS AS A FINE ART, With mmtoUqna. 



I 
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MERRIFIELD (Mna.),^ 

post SV9. 2j. &d. 

MESSAGE FROM GOD (A) ; or, Thoughts on Religion for Thinkiiig 
Men. By Rev*. J ok it Cwxin^} D.H- Fotlrth Editiaji, fcap, doth, giJt 
edges, %s. 

METEYABD'3 (Euza) DOCTOR'S LITTLE DAUGHTER, The 
Binty of a Child's Life amidol Qiv Wood a and It ill a. With uiimerous 
IltUHtratioiia by Mahvet. F«il*capj cloth, gilt edgts, ?*. Qd. 

M*HENEY'S SPANISH COURSE.— 

A NEW AND IMPEOVED GRAMMAH, dciigned fw every Clas* of 
Learners, and especially for Self-inatnictjion. ContainliiFf the Eletnenls of 
the LanpiaE^e antl tin? Rules of Elyisi^iloKy and Syntax Ixemplifled [ with 
^OTEj add ArPENi>ii» consisting of Dislo^es^ Select Foetrj^ CotimieTcial 
Correepon deuce, &c. New Editioti, Revised. 12mo. hound, &*. 

EXERCISES ON THE ETYMOLOGY, SYNTAX, IDIOMS, 

&e. ef the SPANISH LANGUAGE. Fifth Edition, l2mo, bound, 4*. 

KEY TO THE EXERCISES. 12mo. bound, 4j. 

— SYNONTMES OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE EX- 
PLAINED. l2mo. afid Svo, Sm^ &d. each. 

MIALL (Edward, M.P.),— BASES OF BELIEF, an Esamiuation of 

Chrjfitiianity a^ a Divine Rerelation hy the light cf recojpiised Facta, and 
Frlncipltis. In Four FiutSr S^eond Edition, 8vo. cloth, l(^t. Bd. 

MIRACLES OF NATURE AND MARVELS OF ART. 

LANDCIIEATION. H Engravings. 
THE TROPICS Si THE POLES. 1> Engmvingi, 
NATITEE AND AET, IS EngraYingi* 
If. each, square iK^dB. 
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OATALOGCTE OF WORKS 



MODERJfl' ROMANISM. By B. B. WooDWAitD, B.A. A popularly, 
wrilten account ot the eon vocation and tbti prat^ei^dUiKa of Ihe Conn i: it trf 
Trcnt^ wUb a readable verEion of its authorized Formularies, ^howin^ what 
HomaJiiftm tbcD bcd^ataCi and b^ what m^a^* it waf changed^ iittprgp, 

MONOD (A.),— WOMAN : HER MISSION, AND HER LIFE, Trans- 
lated frttm the French Ijy Rev, W, G. Bab-hb-M, Second Ediiitm* Itficu. 
cloth, If. Cd'. j gilt edgei, St. 

SAINT PAUL. Five Diaootiraefl, Tranalated from 



tbe French by As v. W. C. Batlr^^t. ISmo. cloth, 1#. id* 

MOUBRAY'S TREATISE ON DOMESTIC AND ORNAMENTAL 
POULTRY. New Eilitian, i«vlg€d and greatly eii(^r|!?4iLi hy L, A. Meali., 
with the Diaeasea of Poultry, by Dr. Hi^iLHEn. With Coloured iUiiatra- 

MY BOYS FIRST BOOK. By Misa M. PaAaSB TrTUEa, With 
CuU. Uma. clotb, 2t, Od. 

MY OLD PUPILS. By the Author of *' My Schoolboy Daja." With 
Four Illuttratifjnt on Wocd* IGmo^ clratb* gilt cdgea, 2t, Q(t. 

MY YOUTHFUL COMPANIONS. By the Bama Author, With 
Frontisjiiirce. I'Zmo* clothj Ij* 

NAOMI j or, tlie Lafit Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs* J* B, Webb. 
Witb Illujtratloni bj tiiiBEUx, fije. N^yt Edition, Fesp. clotb, 7t. Gd. 

NEW GIFT BOOK FOR YOUTH, with Twenty-six Illuatratioaa* 



NILE BOAT (The) ; or, Glimpaea of the Land of Egypt. By W. H, 
Bahtlett. Illustrattd by Thirty-fiTC Step I Engraving! snd Map a, with 
numeroua Cutsi. I^ew Editian, fiUiier-rpyal &\<t^ plotb, full gUt, Ifj^ ; 
morocco elegant, 2^m. 

NINA, a Tale by S. M. Fcap, ckth, 2** 0t£. 

NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLIS : an Hiatoriml Sketch of Ancieat 
Assyria and Persia, with an Account of the recent Reseaiches in those 
Countriei. By W, S. W. VAtri, M.A. of the HritLsh Museurn, With 
numi^rouf lUufltratlona, Fourth Edition, post Svo. clothj Si, 

OCCASIONAL DISCOURSES. By Ekt, Jqsjx CtJUMncQ, D.B. NevT 

Edition, Twa Volumes, Ic&p. cloth, 84. 

OLD CHELSEA BUN-HOUSE (Tub). A Tale ot the Inst Century, 
By the Authoi- of "'Mary Powell/' With Fronti^ piece. Post B^a. bevqiled 
honrda, aatiqtieT 7t* fid. *, mqreceo, I3i, 

OLD FOREST RANGER (Taji}j or, Wild Sports of Indi* on the 

NeUpheny Bills, the Jungles, and on the Plains, By MAink Waj-tea 
C^itFiiRLL, of Skipnetd^. New Edition, wiib IlliisttntioiiB on Steel. Foit 
Svo. cloth, &i. 
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OLD OAK CHEST ; or, a Book a Great Treasure, By the Author ot 
" CbAtlief*! DlicoTfcriei/* Btc* With CvtU. ICroo. cloth, U. sd, 

OPEN AKD SEE; or, First Readiug Lessons, By the Author of 
*' Aidi to Development/' &c. &Cr With Twentj-fomi Kugrsvlnga on Wood. 
Iflmo. cloth} 2t. 



ORIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT MINDS. 
Edition, Two Vols, ISmo. clath, If. Gd. t^chi. 



A New and Revised 



OUE FATHER; & Mttniial of Family Prayers for General imd Special 
Occasions, with Shart Praycra for Spare Minutes, and Fassa^eg for He- 
UectiDH, Bf Eev« Joss CummimAi D.D. Sixth Bditinn, fcap. clotbj gilt 

PAUL PEEOIYALj or, the Toung Adventurer. With Cuts. Iffmo, 
cloth, g*. 6rf, 

PAYNE'S (Joseph) SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN; with 

hrlef Explanatory Notei, arrang^cl for th$ xtws of Schools and FamUies, 
Eliiveuth EditLon, Corrected mnd Enlarged, ISxao. cloth, 2*.eci.i with gDt 

^^ STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY; with short 

Biographical Sketches, and Note* Explnnatory and Critical, intended ai a 
Tfr£t'Book for the hijrher Classes in Schools^ and as an Ihtrcduction to the 
Study of EngEish literaturt!. Third and Cheaper Edition. Fcnp* cloth, Ai. 

PEEP INTO THE CANADIAN FOREST, with a History of the 
SqulrrcL Fsmily, By Mki. Traill, With tlluatrations, list prepumtion, 

PHILOSOPHICAL CONYERSATIONS, in which are familiarly ex- 
plain i^d the causes of many daily occurring N Plural Phenomena, By 
F&EJ3:Eitti:^K €. Ba&gwell. Third Editioo, irlth Cute, Fcap, cloth, 

PICTORIAL FRENCH AND ENGLISH PRIMER, Witli One 
H ujidred Engravings on W ood . Bcwed , 6d. 

PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK r or. Lessons on Facta and Objects, 
With One Hundred and Thirty IllustrationB, Fifth Edition* 12teo. cloth. If, 

PICTURES FROM SICILY, By W. H, Babtlett, with Thirty-threo 

Steel En^avlngs, and numerous Woodcula, Bupec-Toyal Hyq. cloth , full 
gilt, [G#. ; morocco elef ant, iS«. 

PILGRBIAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. By Mna. S. C, Hall. 

With Notea and IHustratinna by F. W. FAiniioi.T, F.S.A. Kew Edition, 
In Qce Vol. Svo. cloth, gilt ed^es, 21r. j moroceOi 29m, 

PIPPIE'S WARNING; or, the AdTenturea of a Dancing Dog. By 
C ATH A Ri N » C no w jE, Authof «f ' ' iu«An UopUy, " &c. With Cut? , lemc. 
cloth, gilt edges, li. Qd, 

PLEASANT PASTIME; or, Drawmg-Room Dramas for Private 
K^preaentation hy the Younj, With Cuts. ISmo. cloth, gilt edgcf. It* 6d. 
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CATALOGUE OF WOEKS 



POOLFS (Matteew) dialogues BETWEEN A POPISH PRIEST 
AND AN ENGLISH PROTESfAN'T, wherein the pruitiiJRl Points and 
ATKumfMitA f>f tuDtb RelLKionif are truly Proposed^ and fully Examined, Neir 
Editioa, with the Reffrrcncta reviaed ftud corrected, Bj Rev* Jci^a 
CaiTMiirO, D-D. I8ino, cloth, li. 6rf* 

POPISH IMTALLIBILITT, By C* K Collettb. Toap. sewed, 1*. 

PEOPHETIC STUDIES; on Lecture m the Boak of Daniel. By 
EcT. Jott!4 CtrMKiiTO^ D.0. Ninth ThDasiind, Fcap. cloth^ fulIgUt, Dv^j 
mueecQ extm, 13jr. 

PROTESTANT CATECHISM (TfTi) ; or, the True Christian's Defence" 
KgAloft the Church of Romet With an Introductory Essay .^ By thp Rer, R, 
pjULKiXfOM, M. A. Fifth Thau^iand, reviled and erdurged, ISmo. EiC wed^ fiil^^ 
or 4jl per deien for dUtrltoulloD. 

PROYOCATT0N3 OF MADAME PALISST (The). By the Author of 
" Mnry PowpII." WUh Coloured Frontljpfeoe, try WAmmkir, Second 
Edition. Fo^t Bro. doth, 7t^ M. 

PSALTER OP THE BLESSED VIRGIN. Written by St, Bona- 

TENTifRfi. Tmntlated frora tlielaat Frtnch Edition of 185^2^ ajad carefully 
compared with the Latin, fay R^t. John CuicuinGt, D.D. 12mo. clolhj £#, 

PULPIT PSALM book: (The), Edited by the Rev. John CcTMHllfCi, 
B^I^. Fcap. clotli, 3f. 6il, ; tofuk, 5i. ; maru££o, At. M. 

QUEENE PHILIPPA'S GOLDEN BOOKE. HaadBomely botmd 
ud gat, with Ulutniiiations. 

RAILWAY APPLIAi^CES, in the Nldeteenth Century; or, the Sail, 
&t£Rm* ATid Electricity. With Illustrative Anecdotes^ Eoffia.ving'i, and 
Diagrams, Fcap, cloth, li, Sid. 

RECOLLECTIONS OP MRS. ANDERSON'S SCHOOL, A Book for 
Girls. By Jase WiwKiw* Hodperl. lllastiatEd by Fhawklin. Pcap. 
eloth^ gUfe ednres, 3i. 6d. 

RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. By the Authors of *^ Onginal 
Pocnw," 1 %mv. cloth , 1 *, ^d. 



— IlIuBtrftted Edition, in JjfkVg& Tfpe* 

With Si^Eteen DeBigni Uy Gjlbixt. ISmn. cloth, 3i. 6*f, 

RIPPON^S (Dr.) selection OF HYMKS FROM THE BEST 

AXTTHORS, incladin^r a Rrreat number of OxiginAli, intended as an 
Appendix to Dr. Watts' Psalms and Hymns. New Edition. 



Sheep . ♦ . I ♦ 
Roani gilt edge* . 
Mor^ca , , , • 



g.d. M,d, 

1 6 Sheep .,.,38 
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RQAI} TO LfiAimrora; OF, Origmul Leaaons in Words of One tn6, 
Two SylJAblea. With lUaiCratiana^ Square iKnards, ]i, Gif^ 

EOEmSOl^ CRUSOE. With DlwtrationB. ISmo. olotb, 2*. 

EODWELL*S (Awn) TIEST STEP TO ENGLISH HISTORY. Witk 
many CutK. Ktw Edltitini revised, by Julia CiimirKii. IGbio^ cloiht ts. M. 

ROMAINE^S LIFE, WALK, AND TRIUMPH OF FAITH, 18mo, 

BOMAKTSM UT ENGLAND EXPOSED, By CttARLEa HAsriNaa 
CoLLETTC. Second £diClQn> enlarged and UDproved^ fcap. cIoth„ 2s. Bd. 

ROME : REGAL AND REPUBLICAN. A History for Familie* 
By Jakb M. STmcKtAXP. Edited bj AG!<~Ea STAiCMi(.<A?(^[if Aathorsss of 
" Liveg ot th« Queens uf England." With Ytgnettes- Fo&t avn. ctoth, 

ROSALIE ; or, " The Truth ahflU make you Fr««»" An anthfintic 
Ninrative. By MdUa. R, B. * • de P. * * • Edited hj Riv, 
Joe.RiDoxTAT, ApM. of Sydenbf^. New Editioa. [Inprfp. 

ROWBOTHAirS (J., t.b.s,a.^ DERirATIYE SPELLING BOOK, 

in whitfh the Origin oT eiwrh Word is given from ihe Greek, I^tin, Saion^ 
German, Teut<ini<^T Dutch, French, Spankh, and other Languagei; with 
th« Fartft of Speech, and Fronuncl&tlon ftorentod. iSnio. elolh, U. ed. 

— " — GUIDE TO THE FRENCH 

LANGUAGE AND CONVEHSATION ^ eon^fltmfr of Modern French 
Dialdpues, mkh tke Pronunciation of the moat difReult Wordu : for tb^ use 
of BrhuDl4, Trarpllerj, nnd Private Students. A Kew Edition, by Ds LJk 
Yatz. latno* boundj 2*. 04. 

RURAL SCENES ; or, fx Peep into the Country. A New an^ Eenaed 
Edttlon, with Eighty -eiirht Cut a. iBmo cloth, h, 

SABBATH AT HOME. A Short Manual, &c. Post 8to. antique, Zi. M, 

SABBATH EVENING READINGS ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
By the Kbv. John Cvhwinc-, P*D* The Four Goapela coBiplet«« With 
Frontispieces. Fcjip. cloih, 20i, 

The separate tolumew are— 

ST. MATTHEW. 5*» ST, LUKE. G«. 

ST. MARK. 3f. 8T.J0HX. Gt, 

THE ACTS, puhlifhin^^ in Numbeft. 

THE BOOK OF RETELATION. 

Complete. Second Edition, fc&p. cUlh, 7t, (kiT. 

SABBATH SCHOOL PREACHER AND JUVENILE MIS- 
CELLANY. Hkv. a. FLKrcHSft, D.D., with mu»tration4p Two Volt, 
fcapp cloth ^ It. eaclLp 

SALVATION- A Sermon preached before the Queen by the Rbv, 
John CtJUtaiNO, D.D. Twentieth Tliousnnd, sewed, fid. 

SANDERSON (A. K, if.D.),— THOUGHTS AND REFLECTIONS 
ON SrCKNESS and AFFLICT! ON. Second Edition, fcap. cloth. Si. 
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CATALOGUE OF WORKS 



SANDFORD AKD KERTOF. With Cats, 18mo. cloth, 2*. 

SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF MOSES, a Scriea of Twenty 
Eiif^avinga in Outline p De&ifn?d hy Seloub and En^^v^d hy ftoLi^s^ 
In portfoliD, 10^. ed. 

SCOFFERN'S CHEMISTRY NO MYSTERY; being the Subject 
Matter of & Cour^ic of Lectures^ Illiiftrated by DU^rmme and WoodeiiU. 
Secdiid £dlUen» revised imd cp>n¥cted, with Ind^'x.. Pg&p. clolli, Sf< &d, 

SCOTT (Rev. T.),— HOLY BIBLE, witb Readings aad m Abridged 
with Map», at Twenty-eii^ht Engt&iriiigi, If. each «xtra. 

SCRIPTURE SITES AND SCENES, from actual Survay, in Egypt, 
Arabia, and Palestine. IllustTated by Seventeen Ste^l EngmvinKii, Tlire« 
Map»t and Thirty-seven Woodcuts. By W. H. Bxi^tlstt:* Post ^vo, 
cloEh^ gilt edgei, Iif» 

SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN; With brief Explanatory 
Kotes, aifftnged for the use of Sehoals and Funiliea. By Jafi£ric PaynEh. 
Eleventh Editiiin^ ci^rrectod and Enlarged. ISmo* clotli, 3f. 6d- ; with gilt 

BHARPFS LONDON JOURNAL, A Miscellany of Entertainment 
and Inatructign for General Reading, New Scile*. Publtahfid Monthly, 
with Two EnKTavings on Steel. Vola. I. to VI. cloth, Cj. Gd. each. 

Old Series* YolmiiDa L to IX, 



clfllb, 4j. flrf. each, VpU, X. to XV. Bt. Bd. each . 
SHELMERDIKE^S CHANT BOOK. Foap. clotli, 1*. 
SIGNS OF THE TIMESv By tbe Rev* John CuMMnro, D.D. 

Complete Edition, Fcap. cloth, Si, fid. 

SMEDLEY'S {F. E, Esq.) FORTUNES OF THE COLYILLE 
FAMILY; or, a Cloud and it^ SDvcr Llltlnf,^ Cnla l»y Pmi. Fcap. 
boardB, U. fid.j cLath, 2i. 6d. 

— FRANK FAIRLEGH ; or, Scsnes from tbe 

Life of a Piit'Rte FupiU Cheap Edition, boards, S«, Sd,; doth, 3#, 6d. j 
Di with Thirty Illaatfationn, by Gsiinar Cftut£iit4^^> ivo. cletb, 16^* 



— LEWIS ARUNDEL ; or, tbe Railroad of 

tife. Fo9t Svo* 3j. boarda^ cloth, it.\ or with Illustrations by H, K» 
BaowKj]:. (Phis.) «yo, dlath, 22*. 



SHAPE {Rev. A. W.),™THE GREAT ADVERSARY. 

cloth » 3#. Bd. 



Fcftp, 



SOME ACCOUNT OF MRS. CLARINDA SINGLEHABT. By the 
Author of " Mary PowelL" P<Mt Svo. cloth, 7*. 6d. 

SQUIRRELS AND OTHER ANIMALS j or, Illustrationfl of tlie 
Habita and Instineta of many of the finaHer HntiAli Quadrupeds. By 
GBot^Q^Wj^niatt. WithCiita. ifimo, New Edition, llnprtparutivH, 
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STEILL'S PICTORIAL SPELLING BOOK; or, Leasona on I'acU 
»n4 ObjectB. With One Hundriiii and rhirty lUuslmtLmii. Finli Edition , 
12iD0. clotli, U' 

STEPHENS (J, L.),^1NCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN CENTRAL 
AMEEICA, CHIAPAS, AND YUCATAK. New EfUtloa, b> F.CATUEt- 
voojD. Numeroua llIustratiDQA. Sro, doth, 12j. 

STORY OF A FAMILY. Bf a M. Two Vols. fcap. cloth, 10*- 

STRATAGEMS. By Mna. Niwtom Choslaio] (kte CAmLLA 
TotJiiJiiw). With Catt, Idmo. cloth, gtlt edgea, 2i< 0d, 

STRICKLAND'S (Jake M.) ROME i Regal and RepublicaiL With 



STUDIES IN ENGLISH POETRY; with Bhort Eiogmphical 
Sketrtici, v&d Nptei Ej^plAHBtory tmil Critical, intended as a TenLt-BwilL far 
thi lUeher C^asaa Ln Schools, and aa ah IntrodtictiQii to tht Studj of 
English Literature. B^ iKHB.tu Paykz. TLiid BtUtion^ ttmo* cloth, ^. 



TABLKS OF SIMPLE INTEREST FOE EVERY DAY IN THE 

YEAH, at 5, 4 J, 4, 3 j^t 3, mid 2| ptr cent, per ana urn, from H t« 100/,, &a, 
H? Jawiep LavrIx- Nlneteontb E^tLltion, 800 pp. Svo. cloth. If, 1#. 

** In the great TeqiilsUei of slmpUctty of jtrrBngement and iromprehenilvenesa 
we havi? uoae bettn adapted for generaJ ij.ae,'*—McCitthch** Commert^at 



' AT 5, 6, 7, 8, 0, ftnd 9| per 

e«nt. per aDfitim, fVom 1 day to 100 days. By Jam^s Laetkie. I'iiird 
Edmonp Svo, eloth, 7f . 

TALES OF WOMAN'S TRIALS. Bj Mes. S. a Ualu With 

lUuAtTatititid. Hvo. cloth^ giU edges, ^. 

TAYLER <W. Elfk),-HIPPOLTTUS AND THE CHRISTUN 

CHURCH AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF THETHIRJ* CENTURY. 
Fcap. cloth, '^t. Cd. 



TAYLOR (Bishop Jkremt),— HOLY LIVING AND DYING, with 

Prnyers, Sit,, and Essay by J>jt» C»Olir* Two Voli* ffcap. oloth, £** Bd. 
cacli. 

LIFE OF CHRIST, wiiJi EsMys hy 



1>B. STXBiiira. Three Voh. fcap. clathj 7m. ed. 



C^rtKAifOLS. Fiiap. eluth, ft, fid. 



SELECT SERilONS, with Easay by 



TAYLOR^S (Emilt) BOY AND THE BIRDS. With Sixleets fino 

WogdcuEa, froDH Lavdixeil^i Deilgne. l^mo, ctoth^ 2*. Gd^ 
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CATALOOtm OF WORKS 



TENT AND ALTAR (The), or Sketchefi from Putriarcha! Life. 
By RfrT. John CuHwiva, B,D^ With Vignettes. Fcaji. clutli^ full gilt, 9s> 

TOIL AND TRIAL, a Stoiy of London Life, By Mna, Newton 
Post Sto, i*. Gd. 

TOMXINSON'S CYCLOPiEDIA OF ARTS- With IllustrationH, 
Two VoU* roysl Sv'o. cloth, 45i. 

TEAILL {11eS-)j— CANADIAN CRU30ES; a Tale of ihe Rico Lake 
FkLn4, £dUed by Ao^si Stilic^^la:^^. With numerous IllustratiDiiEi 
by HAavt:Y. T&&p. cloth, pit edge^t €t. 



A PEEP INTO THE CANADIAN FOREST, with 

b History at the Squlrrf^l Family. With IlluHtratiDiiB. Ss. fid. cIo(h« 



TRAVELS ON THE SHORES OF THE BALTIC, &c. 
S. S.liiTLt, Author of *' Travels in Slljaria.^' Post Svo. L-loth, Sj^ 6d* 



By 



TRUTH IS EVERY THING. By Msa^ Geldaht, Prontiapiece. 
Second Edition. Fcap. cloth, l«, ^£2^ ; gilt edf ch, ^. 

TUPPER^S (Mabtin R, D.O.L. p;h.3.) BALLAUS FOR THE TIMES, 

now fj rut tollePted. AmeriGou Ljtic*, Qemlflin*?, Modern Pynimidt Uac- 
Unas, A Thousand LineK* and other Poema- Third Ediii&u. with Vignette, 
sad FioaUapiece^ yjiifomi with ■*PfOTefbiAl Philosophy," Fcap. cloth,, 
ft. fid* 

KING ALFRED'S POEMS. 



Now Oisi turned Jnta Englkh Metn. F^xp- cloth, Sx. 

LYRICS, Second EditloiL Fcap, 



THE CROCK OF GOLD, 

THE TWINS, AND HEART. With lllustrntiona by Jonif Leecth. 
Kew and. cheapn^ £ditioEi« po^t ^vq. i!loth, &s. 



■ - - ■ PHOVEEBIAL PHILOSOPHY, 

Trstn^l^ted into French. Portrait. Fcap, cloth, 3t. G^. 

TTTLER'S (Miss M. Fraztee) MY BOY'S FIRST BOOK. With 

Cutj. IQmo. eloth^ 2t. Sd. 

HYMNS AND SKETCHES IN 



VERSE. With Cuts. ISmo. cloth, 2t. Gd. 



TALES OF MANY LANDS. With 

[/» preparation^ 



ninatraiions. New Edition. 
VAUX'S(W, a W,, K.A,) NINEVEH AND PERSEPOLJS; an: 

HlBTORlCAX. SK^^TCIM of AvfLIENT AilYniiL Olid PEftRlA. wilh UD AeCOUtlt 

Of the fucisnt Heflearches in thme Countrifi*. Fourth Edition, with numerou* 
Illuiitration9. Post Bvo. cloth, Bs. 
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VERNON GALLERY OF BRITISH ART. Edited by S. C. HaEL, . 

Eso. F.S.A. ; 

Ib 4 voluiBfM, Iblk), clotb« gilt edges, 2/. 2«. each. i 

WAKEFIELD'S (Priscilla) FAMILY TOUR THROUGH THE '; 
BRITISH EMPIRE. A New Edition, revised. With a Map. 12ino. ' 
cloth, 6«. 

s 

JUVENILE ANECDOTES; ^r,St<»M8 • 



of Childien, 18ino. cloth, 2«. 



JUVENILE TRAVELLERS; a Tour ] 

throughout EUrope. A New Edition. With a Map, i2mo. cloth, 6#. 

INSTINCT DISPLAYED in the Animal ^ 



Creation. A New and Revised Edition, with many Additions. Foolscap. 
New Edition. iln preparation, 

WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM AND ITS ENVIRONS. By 

W. H. Bartlett. Illustrated by Twenty-four Engravings on Steel, Two 
Maps, and many Woodcuts. New Edition, super-royal avo. csloth» full gilt, 
12«. ; morocco elegant, 21«. 

" We have, at length, in this attractive volume, the desideratum of a complete 
picturesque guide to the topography of Jerusalem.'*— A»#Ho#. 

WATTS'S (Db.) DIVINE AND MORAL SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 

With Anecdotes and Reflections, by the Rev. Ikokax Cqbjbin, M.A. With 
Frontispiece and Fifty-seven Woodcuts. New Edition, cloth, Is,; gilt, 
edges, If. 6d. 

WATTS (Dr.),— LYRIC POEMS, with Essay by Southkt. Fcap. 

cloth, 2s. 6d, 

WEBB'S (Mbs. J. B.) NAOMI ; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. With ' 
View and Plan of Jerusalem. New Edition. Illustrated by Gilbbbt. 
Fcap. clothj 7s. 6d. 

WEEK AT KILLARNEY (A), By Mb. and Mrs. S. C. Hall. [ 
Being a Guide for Tourists to the Lakes of Killamey. With Twenty 
Engravings on Steel, and One Hundred and Ten on Wood. New Edition, \ 
4to. cloth, 8*. } 

WELLINGTON; a Lecture by the Rxv. John CumoNO, D.i>. New 
and Enlarged Edition, fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

WHEELER'S (J. T., p.r.o.s.) HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE ' 
OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. lUustrated with Five coloured Maps, ' 
and large View of Jerusalem, with a Plan of the AneieBt City. Foho, • 
cloth, 7s, 6d, 

: ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF I 

OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY AND THE LAWS OF MOSES, with a ■ 
' Connexion between the Old and New Testaments, an Introductory Outline ; 
of the G^graphy, Political History, &c. Fourth Edition, post 8vo. cloth, . 
is. 6d, 
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WHEELER S (J. T., ^.H.a.s.) ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY OF 

KEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, includlnir* ]. The Four Gospels h&t- 
mnnijted into one co!itinuou« Nwrative. 2 The Acts tif the Apoatles, am) 
crnntinuQUit Hlitoiy nf St. PauL 3^ An Analytic of the E^Utl&4 and Boot 
of fleveUtion, +. An tntroduDtory OiitlLne -of the Geography ^ Critie^t 
H]«toiy, Autlientlgky, Creilibility, and Inspiration of ihi? Nisw T^P^tftrntnt. 
Th'? whole lUustrnte'd by copiouE HiaturicdlT GeogrftpMcal, and Atitiquarlan 
Notett Chronological Tablai, &c» Second EditioOj rvvUed, Post flvo. 
clatb, £i. Gx/. 

A POPULAR ABRIDOMENT OP OLD 

AND NEW TESTAMENT UlSTOllY, for Schools, Families, ani* 
Genei^li Heading. Explamed by Hitftorlcal and Geographical tUu&trationBr 
and nuiDeroua Map DiagraEua^ Two Vol»^ IHmo. dothi St. Gd, e&cii* 

WHiTTOCrS (N.) MAKUAL OF PERSPECTITEl. Illufltrated by 
numcroui EngmvingB.. Feap,^ cloth » 3f« 

WILEIE GALLERY (The); a Series of Skty-sbt Line Engravings from 
Ike best paintingei of the late Sim David Wj^wis, E.A-^ irith Biographical 
and Critical Notices, a Biography) and FortiBit of the Falnlffr. 4to, clothi 
gUt edges, 3t. lOi. 

WILLEMENT (E. K),— A CATECHISM OF FAMILIAR THINGS, 

New Edition, IZmo. clqthj, 2m. Gd, 

WILLIE FRASER ; or, the Little Soetcli Boy r and other Tales, 
Mn. R. Ls£. With Four lllustrntlona. i Brno, cloth, 2t. 



By 



WINFARD*S ^Jane) (Mm. Hoopkr) RECOLLECTIONS OF MRS. 

A N D E RS b N*& SCH OOL , A Book for G UU, I Uuatrated by Fb as e i, i k . 
Fcap. cloth, glU edges J 3j. fiitf. 

WINTER EVENINGS; or, Tales of Trarellera. By Mama Hack. 

New Edition, with Illustrations. Fcap, cloth, Sn Gd. 

WOMAK : HER MISSION, AND HER LIFE. From the French 
of M OS OD. B y Ee V. W- G . B a Ei»«*. Second Edition, 1 8mo . cloth, 1 *. Gd. \ 
gilt edges, 2*. 

WOODWARD'S (E, B., u.a.) HISTORY OF WALES. From the 

EarlleRC Times to its Finui Incorporation with Ennrland; with Koticet of 
ftfl FbysicaJ Geo^^raphy, and the Foe try. Traditions, Religion, Arts, 
Mannert, and Laws of the Wehb, with Fifteen Steel Flatee. Supt^r-royal 
avo, cloth, U. S#. 

WOODWARD (R B., b.a.),— MODERN ROMANISM. A popularly 

written aceonnt of the oon vocation and the proceedingi of the Council of 
Trent, vfitli a r&adable version of itj anthoriied Formiilaricii, showinK what 
Homamim then heoaiae, and bjf uthai mBonsit was changed. 

[iB preparaiian, 

WEIGHTS (Thomas, Esq, u.a. p.s.a.) THE CELT, THE ROSLAN, 

ANDTHESA XON . A H i story of the Early I n habitants of B ritain , doiff n 
to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to ChilittianLty. Iljuiitrflted hy the 
Ancient llemaint brought to light hy leeent icieareh. With nmzicroui 
Engravings. Post3TO,clotU,6i. 

YOUNG NATURALISTS BOOK OF BIRDS, By PsnoT B, StT John, 

A New Edition, with SLxteeo Wooden ta, I6mo, cloth, ti* 6d. 
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